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40, 42 & 44, Maddox Street Regent Street, W. 
JoHN FRANCIS, 


COURT BOOTMAKER BY APPOINTMENT 


TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, . 
THE KING OF SWEDEN, 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN, 
FOREIGN AMBASSADORS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE AND 
DISTINCTION. 


MILITARY, DRESS, HUNTING, SHOOTING & FISHING BOOTS 


OF EXQUISITE MAKE AND FASHION. 


LADIES’ BOOTS 


Or ENGLISH, FOREIGN ann PARISIAN COURT FASHION. 


FRANCIS’S SPECIALITE IN 


Hunting, Shooting and Fishing Boots, 
IMPERVIOUS TO WET, DAMP AND COLD. 
The Sole Discoverer of the ONLY Hunting Boot repellent 
to Cold and Damp and preservative of warmth 
and comfort. 


TESTIMONIALS» ‘FROM ‘THE HIGHEST FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 


SOHN FRANCIS, 
40, 42 & 44 MADDOX STREET 


REGENT STREET, W. 


“TIME TRIES ALL THINGS. 


We may therefore regard it as a rare tribute to the merits of 


RowWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


that it has stood the test of eighty years’ continued 
demand and still remains, in the opinion of competent 
By» judges, the best known Promoter and Restorer of the 
Human Hair. For Children it is: as it forms 


Sold everywhere, in usual four sizes, 3s. e., 7s., poston bottles. 
equal to four small, 108.6da, and 218. per Bottle. It can now 
be had, by those who prefer it, in a Golden Colour as well 

as in the ordinary tint. 
Ask for Rownanps’ Macassar Om, of 20, Hatton Garden. 
London and avoid spurious imitations, 
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MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 


VALUERS, 


20, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


VALUATIONS OF LAND AND TIMBER. 


Messrs. WALTON and LEE make these a SPECIALITY in their 
BUSINESS. They are thoroughly practical judges of both, and from 
their varied and extensive practice are able to give an authoritative 
opinion upon the value of land and timber in any part of the Kingdom, 
for the guidance of Vendors, Purchasers, Mortgagees, Trustees, or any 
other purpose whatever. Terms on application.—Offices: 20, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


VALUATIONS FOR PURPOSES OF SALE. 
VALUATIONS on BEHALF or PURCHASERS. 
VALUATIONS ON BEHALF OF TRUSTEES. 
VALUATIONS FOR MORTGAGE. 
VALUATIONS OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Messrs. WALTON AND LEE, 


VALUERS, 


20, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
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MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 


Estate Agents, 
20, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. WALTON & LEE’S REGISTER (published monthly) 

contains the largest and best selection of Residential Estates, Country 
Residences, of every size and description, Shootings, Hunting Boxes, Fishings, &c. 
Free on application, and by post for 6 stamps. Offices, 20, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE for SALE a great 


bargain.—One of the most attractive estates now in the market. In extent 
between 4,000 and 5,000 acres, a considerable part being very good land. Mansion 
in finely-timbered park, and the whole of the estate nicely undulating, and afford- 
ing first-class sporting. Very convenient of access to London. There is no 
sounder or more desirable estate now for sale, and it will be sold at a price to meet 
the times, and which should insure an immediate purchaser.—Principals only may 
have plan and particulars of Messrs. Watton & Ler, 20, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W., who have personally inspected the estate, and can highly recommend it. 


ANDED INVESTMENTS.—Messrs. WALTON & LEE can offer for 

INVESTMENT several ESTATES in all parts of the kingdom, and of 
varying sizes to suit the means of all capitalists, at prices remarkably low, con- 
sidering the soundness of the securities offered. They will, on being informed of 
the amount desired to be invested, forward particulars.—Offices, 20, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


ICHMOND PARK.—!0 2a fashionable position within easy driving 
distance of Town.—TO BE SOLD, the Freehold of a superb old MANSION, 
choicely decorated and appointed, seated in fine grounds of 20 acres. The mansion 
and all its accessories are in most perfect condition and ready for immediate entry, 
and the property will eminently commend itself to the taste of a nobleman or 
gentleman of wealth and position. Agents, Messrs. Wanton & Lez, 20, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


"T SFR UAY.—A fine MANSION, occupying one of the most favoured spots 

for™ health, beauty, and magnificent scenery, both sea and land, in the 
kingdom, TO BE SOLD. It is surrounded by its superbly laid-out grounds and 
fine pastures, and is replete with every possible convenience; it extends in all to 
100 acres, and is within a short drive of a railway station. The residence is in 
every possible way suited to a family of wealth and distinction. First-rate 
quarters for yachting all the year round.—For the full particulars from a personal 
inspection, apply to Messrs. Wanton & Lex, 20, Mount Street, London, W., where 
the complete set of views can be seen. 


N THE BANKS OF THE THAMES.—TO BE SOLD, the 
FREEHOLD of certainly the most choice Riparian abode in England. A 


grand Mansion with numerous and noble apartments exquisitely decorated. 
Lovely gardens, beautifully timbered park and lands, extending in all to about 
60 acres. A perfect abode for a nobleman, merchant-prince, or gentleman of 
fortune. Agents, Messrs. Watton & Lez, 20, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 


Estate Agents, 


20, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. WALTON LEE, 


Auctioneers, 


20, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. WALTON & LEE will OFFER at the MART, during 
the coming season, the following choice ESTATES.—Particulars at their 
Offices, 20, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


HE HIGHLANDS (PERTHSHIRE).—The fine old Residential 
ESTATE of Meggernie, lying about 22 miles west from Aberfeldy, and 15 
miles from Killin, in the famous valley of Glenlyon. This magnificent property, 
extending to 30,000 acres or thereby, and about 22 miles in length, is divided into 
farms, the most important of which are let on leases. The river Lyon runs 
through the midst of it, and the proprietor is entitled to the fishing therein for 40 
miles or thereabouts. The castle is approached by a superb avenue of limes of 
almost unexampled beauty. The grounds and the hills immediately surrounding 
the castle are magnificently timbered, forming fine breeding-grounds for game. 
The castle itself, which is in excellent repair, contains ample accommodation for a 
family. There is a home-farm, manager’s house, and a shooting-lodge. The 
houses, steadings, and fences are in good repair. The shooting (amounting to 
about 3,000 head annually) includes grouse, ptarmigan, and deer. Notwithstanding 
the excellent management of the estate for several years, it still possesses great 
capabilities for improvement and is likely to increase in value. The gross annual 
rental amounts to about £3,800, and the public burdens to about £380 per annum. 
Particulars and plans are now in course of preparation. Solicitors. Messrs. 
SanpEerson & Howuanp, 46, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Auctioneers, Messrs. 
Watton & Lees, 20, Mount Street, London, W. 


STERSHIR BECKFORD HALL, on the borders of Wor- 
LOYCESTERS! +) Beckford station on the Midland Railway, six 
miles from Tewkesbury, and nine from Cheltenham.—A most desirable Freehold 
Residential ESTATE (lying in a ring fence), consisting of about 583 acres, princi- 
pally rich, old, park-like pasture and arable land of first-class quality. The mansion, 
which is a stone-built manor-house in the Elizabethan style, is approached by a 
carriage-drive, and surrounded by such beautiful and finely-timbered old pleasure 
grounds as are seldom to be met with. It has excellent accommodation for 
a large family; stabling for seven horses, coach-house; also coachman’s and 
gardener’s cottages. There are two farm-houses on the estate, each with very 
excellent buildings. First-class hunting with three or four packs of hounds, and 
shooting; trout-fishing in a stream running through the parish. This estate 
should commend itself to anyone appreciating the combination of sound feeding 
land with a good mansion and beautiful and well-timbered old gardens and grounds 
so rarely to be found. 


HORES OF THE FIRTH OF CLYDE.—For SALE, a beautiful 
Modern RESIDENCE, exquisitely fitted, charming views, picturesque grounds, exactly 
suited to a yachtsman or person desiring a marine retreat; within few minutes from a 

railway station communicating with all important centres.—For full and illustrated particulars 
‘apply to Messrs. WALTON & LEE, who have inspected the property and can highly recommend 


it, 20, Mount Street, London, W. 
ERKELEYV S$ 


U ARE (CLOSE TO).—TO BE SOLD privately, the 
GROUND LEASE of “one of the most attractive Residences in Mayfair, sumptuousl 

appointed, and replete with all modern appliances and conveniences ; commodious bed. 
chambers, spacious reception rooms, decorated in exquisite taste (the dining-room is a magnifi- 
cent apartment}, unusually good and well-arranged basement, garden, first-class stabling. 
Sanitary arrangements perfect.—Further particulars of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 20, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


UEEN’S GATE (CLOSE TO KENSINGTON GARDENS).—TO BE 
SOLD, at GATE | moderate price, the GROUND LEASE of one of the best of 
these excellent family mansions, together-with- extensive stabling in the rear; eleven 
bed and dressing rooms, two bath rooms, two spacious drawing-rooms, conservatory, boudoir, 
large dining-room, library, third room, and exceptionally good basement offices. Sanita: 
arrangements perfect.—Agents, Messrs. WALTON & LEE,20, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 


MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 


Auctioneers, 


20, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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To Interary Institutions, 


HISTORICAL 
ORATIONS, 


BY WILLMOTT DIXON, LL.B. 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, author of “‘ The Jacobite Episode in Scottish History,” &c. 


OUR EMPIRE OF THE SEA: 


HOW WE WON IT AND HOW WE HAVE KEPT IT. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


A PHENOMENON IN SOCIETY, POLITICS AND 
LITERATURE. 


THE QUAKERS: 


FROM GEORGE FOX TO JOHN BRIGHT. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


ROBIN HOOD: 


THE ACHILLES OF OUR POPULAR ILIAD. 


HIGH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 


GLIMPSES OF OUR ANCESTORS AT HOME. 


KINGS AND THEIR FOOLS. 


MR. WILLMOTT DIXON is now arranging for the delivery 
of his Historical Orations during the coming Session.—Address: 
43, Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 


‘ 


PRO PATRIA: 


The Autobiography of an Lrish Conspirator. 


WILLIAM MACKAY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE POPULAR IDOL.” 


Two Volumes. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘‘The two volumes deserve to find many readers. They are rich in 
humour.”—Atheneum. 


‘«‘ Exceedingly diverting. . . . The story of how Ptolemy Daly became 
a martyr to the cause is admirably told.”—<Academy. 


‘“‘ If force is no remedy, and ridicule can kill, this clever and sarcastic 
book would make short work of the Irish Republic.”—Vanity Fair. 


“ This book is full of fun and laughter. . . . But for all that the story 
is as real as death and taxes and the moral it teaches should be learned 
by Statesmen as well as by ordinary novel-readers.”—Standard. 


“The cleverness of this book is unquestionable. . . . Mr. Mackay 
revels in ridicule and uses his gifts in that direction without any sort of 
compunction.”—Graphic. 

‘‘Mr. Mackay’s humour is genuine and his fun spontaneous and, 
like the wit of nearly all Irishmen, racy of the soil. . . . There is nota 
dull page in Pro Patria from first to last.” — Pictorial World. 


‘‘Only a writer possessing the fatal gift of keen satire could have 
written such a work.” —Society. 


‘There is little but praise to be awarded to this cleverly told tale.”— 
Morning Post. 


‘‘Obviously meant for an exposure in the form of a satire on the 
peculiar kind of patriotism which is developed among Irish revolutionary 
agitators. The selfishness and petty personal vanity, the deliberate 
fashion in which they appeal to and work on the prejudice, ignorance 
and superstition of the peasantry, the ignoble tactics of misrepresenta- 
tion and obloquy to which they do not hesitate to resort in their warfare 
with the ‘Saxon’ Government and the readiness with which some of 
them, under the impulse of fear for their own safety or the hope of 
pecuniary reward, betray their comrades—all are depicted in these 


volumes with surpassing fidelity, and with very considerable humour.”— 
Scotsman. 


“Sham and humbug—especially when their consequences are in- 
expressibly mischievous—cannot be too severely dealt with and Mr. 
Mackay deserves our thanks for his fearless and deft treatment. . . . 
The book abounds in fun and humour of a genuine kind and racy of the 
soil on which the incidents are supposed to happen.”—Glasgow Herald. 


~REMINGTON & CO., NEW BOND STREET. 
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HIGH-CLASS ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


The Conservative Newspaper of the North. 


THE MANCHESTER COURIER. 
DAILY. ONE PENNY. 


Full Parliamentary Reports (by Special Staff of Reporters in 
both Houses). 
Home and Foreign News by Telegram. 
Special Racing and Cricket Reports. 
Sporting Letter and Selections by “Hermit.” 
Commercial and Market Reports. 
Latest Information by Private Wires. 


ONE PENNY. 


THOMAS SOWLER & SONS, Proprietors. 
HEAD OFFICE: 22, CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE: 191, FLEET STREET. 


Conservative Evening Paper. 


MANCHESTER EVENING MAIL. 


ONE HALFPENNY. 


FOUR EDITIONS EACH DAY. 


Contains all the Latest Telegraphic News. 
Parliamentary. General. 
Sporting. Cricket. Commercial. 
Stock and Market Reports each day up to Six o’clock. 


BEST EVENING PAPER PUBLISHED. 
ONE HALFPENNY. 


T. SOWLER & CO., Proprietors. 
HEAD OFFICE: 24, CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


AND 
RHEUMATIC (,0UT: 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 


practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is extremely simple.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 


“ The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”—Medical Press 
and Circular. 


“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.”—Christian World. 


LONDON: 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


LIVERPOOL COURIER. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


ONE PENNY. 


THE OLDEST AND LEADING CONSERVATIVE 
NEWSPAPER IN LANCASHIRE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS sent every evening by special private 
wires for next day’s publication. 


FILES of the Paper may be seen, and copies can be 
obtained at 


LONDON OFFICE— 


4, LUDGATE CIRCUS. 


DES 


Published Monthly, 1s. 6d. Postage 2d. 
CONTAINS— 


Coloured STEEL Engravings 


Of the latest Paris Fashions for Ladies’ Costumes, together with various Wood 
Engravings and Articles on Fashion, and every information relating to Dress. 


Of all Agents and Booksellers. 


Le Peau Monde. 


MADAME SCHILD'S MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Of Paristam Dress Patterns, 


Price 4d. Postage 1d. 


COLOURED PLATE. 


Sixteen pages of Diagrams, Woodcuts and Letterpress, printed on fine paper and 
enclosed in wrapper, illustrating and describing the Latest Novelties. 


MOTHER’S HELP, 


AND 


THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


Published Monthly, 7d. Postage 1d. 


A valuable Companion in the Nursery and a Fund of Interest and Amusement for 
Children, and all having the charge of them. 


COLOURED STEEL PLATE OF 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


With many Woodcuts and Descriptive matter relative to the proper Dressing of 
Children, also information for Doll-dressing. Tales specially written for Children. 


Madame Schild’s Penny Illustrated 


Magazine of Fashions. 
Published Monthly. 


Sixteen pages of Illustrations for useful designs of Fashion. 


S. MILLER, 


10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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GREAT 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


Fresh Bargains Daily on Show at Extremely Low Prices. 


PATTERNS FREE FOR COMPARISON. 


The NEW ECLIPSE SATINS, in 100 modern shades of colour, in- 
eluding Black, 22 inches wide, sale price 1s. 11}d., sold everywhere, 
same quality as ours, 3s. 6d. 


The NEW MOON OTTOMAN SATINS, in all newest shades, 22 
inches wide, 1s. 7{d., worth 3s. 6d. 


The NEW CHECKS, in Spun Washing Silks, 23 inches wide, 1s. 434d., 
worth double. 


The NEW GROS DE LONDRES SILKS, in 70 shades of colours, 
sale price 1s. 11}d., worth 4s. 3d. 


The Newest and Most Handsome Patterns in BLACK BROCHE 
SILKS, all silk, at 2s. 63d., 2s. 73d., 2s. 113d., 3s. 43d., 3s. 1144d., 
4s. 424., 4s. 1144., 5s. 113d. and 6s. 11d.—all at greatly reduced 
prices. 


The Newest Shades in RICH MOIRE SILKS, now clearing from 
1s. 43d. to 3s. 114d. per yard, all worth double. 

COLOURED SATINS, 100,000 yards to select from. Greatest bar- 
gains ever shown in this department from 63d. to 3s. 113d. per yard. 

BLACK SATINS, Silk faced, from 8fd. per yard; all silk, from 
1s. 113d. 

SUMMER DRESS MATERIALS, at great reductions, commencing at 
22d. per yard. 


NEW AUTUMN DRESS MATERIALS, very serviceable and effective 
at 48d., 63d., 83d., 10$d., 1s. Ofd., 1s. 2$d., and 1s. 43d. per 
yar 


BLACK GRENADINES from 4$d. Silk Broche ditto from 1s. 43d. 
WASHING DRESS FABRICS from 4d. 


Patterns of our bargains Post Free to all parts of the world. 


SAMUEL LEWIS & CO., 


11, 8, and 9, Holborn Bars, and 2 and 8, Castle St., Holborn, E.C 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESciNG 


TASTELESS. 


Forms a most agreeable andi 
refreshing Beverage. Re- 
commended by numerous, 
medical gentlemen. Invalu- 


able in Headache, Sea or 
Bilious Sickness, Constipa- 
tion, Feverish Colds, Small 


Pox, Fevers, and _ other: 
. Al | N Blood Poisons. 


" HOLBORN, LONDON. 


NOW ENLARGED. 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


Contains more Commercial and Shipping News than any other Paper. 


Has for many years taken the position of being the leading Shipping and Commercial 
Journal, which renders it indispensable to all engaged in mercantile business.—No effort 
is spared to make 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


a faithful record of all Shipping, Commercial and current events of the day; for that 
purpose responsible Agents have been appointed at all the principal seaports at home 
and abroad, also Correspondents at all the chief commercial centres, from whom the 
latest and most reliable ExcLUSIVE Shipping and Commercial intelligence is obtained. 
Daily telegrams are received from all the leading continental Commercial centres, also. 
tri-weekly from the East, &c. 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


has for a period of nearly twenty years been the recognised medium for the publication 
of all Shipping and Commercial announcements. It is found FILED in every counting- 
house in Liverpool, and circulates very extensively, especially amongst the Manufac- 
turers in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Midland Counties, the North of England and Scotland ; 
at all the ports at home and abroad, and is delivered every morning by SPECIAL MES- 
SENGERS in Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glasgow, &c. 


@@ No Advertisements can be said to be brought before the notice of the Shipping and 
Commercial Community unless inserted in the columns of the LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCE. 


TO MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS 
Seeking to extend their export trade, and to increase their foreign business relations, this 


Journal offers unequalled advantages, as it circulates in all parts of the United States, the 
Colonies, and other distant markets of the world. 


All Communications should be addressed to 


CHARLES BIRCHALL, 32, CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
To whom also all Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made payable.8 


London Offices: 31, Nicholas Lane. 
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Bradford’s ‘“‘Vowel” Washing 


Machine 
Is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power: See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 


Lawndry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 

Horticultural Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 


Laundry Engineers, BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 
140, 141, 142, 143, Lonpox, 
AND AT 
TO ALI WHO TRAVEL. 


PORTMANTEAUS, 20 ins. long, 9s. 6d.; 22 ins., 10s. 6d.; 24 ins., 12s. 6d.;. 
27 ins., 14s. 6d. All other sizes at equally low prices. 


LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 27 ins. long, with tray, 10s. 6d.; 30 ins., 
12s. 6d. ; 33 ins., 15s. 6d. 


DOUBLE TEXTURE WATERPROOF COATS, all sizes, 30s. 
DRIVING APRONS, 16s. 
WALKING COATS, 10s. 6d. LEGGINGS, 5s. 6d. 


The Largest Stock of India-Rubber Goods in London. 


J. BENSON'S, 4 & 263, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


PRICE LISi LIST “SENT FREE, 
Sun Blinds, Marquees, Tents, F lags, d & Awnings, on Sale or Hire. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT, with Table, £3 10s. 


(NO OUTSIDE tues.) 


THE NEW GARDEN SEAT TENTS, £2 10s. 


(NO CENTRE POLES.) 
RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS POST FREE. 


T. J. ROBINS, 


(16 years with the late Benjamin Edgington), 
INVENTOR AND 


225, GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, 8.E. 


HiAMROD'S 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible disease 
Asthma, but after many trials and failures he 
at last “succeeded in ringing together the 
| combination in which, as a Cure, the public 
The wear and tear that £uvuc Speakers and Vocalists has by this time gained the greatest con- 
are d to and strength and purity of fidence. r 
voice are votained, as rich and melodious in after-life as It has been thoroughly tested in many of the 
wd onset of their career. worst cases, and was said by the late LORD. 

BEACONSFIELD, in whose case it was used 
how ‘stomach, and ais under the highest medical sanction, to have 


Jenny Linp.—“ I have much pleasure in confirming,as | given him the greatest comfort. 
as my experience extends, the testimony already so 


general in favour of the Lozenges prepared by you. Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or b remitti 
The Losenges are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s., 4s. 3d. to the undersigned, a box be maile 
yb + lis. ; or, Post free, 1s. 2d., 2s.'9d., 5s. 4d., and to any address, charges paid. 
in stamps. 
F. NEWBERY AND SONS, F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
1 King Edward Btrest, Newgate Street, (BRITISH DEPOT), 
naon. 


| 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street,, 
ndon, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1746. 
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S. SAINSBURY’S 


LAVENDER WATER. 


176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON. 


Also at all Railway Bookstalls, at Chemists, &c. In Bottles from 1s. to 6s.; and in Cases 
from 3s. to 17s. 


PRIZE MEDAL, AWARDED 1862. 
LADIES’ BELTS. 


BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS.—Vide “Lancer,” 
April 7th, 1877.—“The greatest improvement ever effected. Cannot 
shift or ruck up.” Prices: Silk, 45s. ; Cotton, 35s. ; Second Quality, 25s. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk 
and Cotton ; free from any irritation. Prices, from 5s. each. 


A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Improved Instruments for Spinal and other Deformities. 
IMPROVED IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. 


SUSPENSORIES, ARM SLINGS, CRUTCHES, RAILWAY CONVENIENCES. 


ETC., ETC. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 (late 16), Oxford Street, London. 


(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THEIR OLD PREMISES.) 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications for Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to ALFRED BARNARD, General 
Advertisement Agent, 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for the LONDON, COUNTRY, 
and Colonial Papers ; also in PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c., &e. 


Address as Above. 
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AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


New Zealand International Ezxhibition,. 
1882. 


THE 


Anglo-American 


Patent Spring Wire Mattress, 


IN 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MATTRESS COMPANY, 


CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


‘iow Mattress possesses qualities and excellence of a particular 
character, which commend it especially to the practical use 
of those who are interested in matters of a sanitary nature. 


TS comfort, cleanliness, durability, coolness, and economy are 


being attested in the principal Hospitals, Medical Institutions 
and Hotels in the United Kingdom and America. 


| iy is strongly recommended, by the most eminent Physicians, to. 

Invalids, for the peculiarly natural manner in which it adapts 
itself, with the least motion, to the form and inequalities of the 
body, which is a virtue no other Mattress possesses. 


| ier use dispenses with the ordinary costly bedding, as the only 
adjunct necessary is a thin wool or hair Mattress. 


wr a slight covering in the heat of summer it is luxuriously 


cool, and is, on that account, especially recommended for 
hot and tropical climates. 


Width . 3ft. 3ft. Gin. 4ft. 4ft 


= 
ft. 6i 
. Gin. 


To be had of all first-class Upholsterers and Furniture 
Warehousemen. 
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HENEKEY, ROGERS & CoO., 


DISTILLERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


22 and 23, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARET. 


‘CLARET, Vin Ordinaire, 2 yearsin bottle . . . 


Médoc, 1877 Vintage . 
St. Emilion, a very superior Dinner Wine 
Chateau La Grange, strongly recommended 
St. Christoly, 1870 Vintage . 
Old bottled, excellent Dessert Wine 

A very choice old Wine 
Malescot, 1870 Vintage 


from 30/-; particulars on application. 
Borries are charged 2/- extra for two dozens. 
PER DOZ. PER DOZ 


CHAM 


"A large selection of celebrated Vintage Wines bottled abroad at prices 


Botts. $-Botts 
CHAMPAGNE, Vin d’Ay, a very good Win -  36/- 20/- 
Ms Grand Epernay, full body ae flavor . 42/- 23/- 
ua Evuiz & Fus, 1874 Vintage, special Cuvée, 
a Wine very strongly reeommended . 44/- 24/- 
Cordon Bleu. 48/- 26/- 
Créme de Bouzy, 1874 Vintage 48/- 26/~ 
pat Freminets, 1874 Vintage, special reserve. 54/- 29/- 
i White dry Sillery -| At lowest Market 
Perrier J ouet, 1st quality 
a Veuve Cliquot -| price of the day 
Louis Roederer’s “ Carte Blanche ” 
Heidsieck’s “Dry Monopole” . .| which can be had 
Jules Mumm’s, extradry . 
H. Piper & Co., dry + on application. 
G. H. Mumm’s Ist quality 
BURGUNDY. "Botts. 

BURGUNDY, Macon, a good pure Wine 11/6 

Beaujolais, good body andcolor . 24/- 13/6 

Beaune, soft and full flavoured  80/- 16/6 

Pommard, a very fine Wine . 38/- 20/6 

Very choice . 48 & 54/- — 
SAUTERNE. 

SAUTERNE, a light pure e 24/- 13/6 
oe very choice . ° 48/-, 60/- to 120/- — 

HOC K. 
HOCK, a light sound 11/6 
»  Hockheim . « 19/6 
»  Liebfraumilch 42/- 22/6 

” ” . . . . . 48/ ‘ail 26/- 
a very fine Wine 54/- 29/- 

MOSELLE, 

SPARKLING MOSELLE « « « 23/- 

” . . . 54/- 29/- 

MADEIRA, a very good Wine 36/- 19/6 
veryoldandchoice . . . . 48/-, 54/- to 96/- 

PER DOS. PER OB. CASK. 

MARSALA, recommended as a 18/- £9 9% 

best quality 24/- £12 12s. 


PER DOK, 
« 
« 
54/- 
Hatr- 
4 


HEN EREYW, 


SHERRY. 


HENEKEY’S No. 1 COGNAC, a very nice Brandy . 
HENEKEY’S No. 2 COGNAC, very fine Brandy .. 42/— 
HENEKEY’'S No. 3 COGNAC, achoice old Brandy .. 48/- 


The above have been very carefully selected, and we can confidently recommend them to our customers. 


ROGERS & CoO,, 
[PRICE LIST—Continued.] 


PER 134 Galls. 27 Galls. 
DOZEN. GALL. 8. d. 
SHERRY, a light, pure, wholesome Wine 18/- 9/- 510 0 1010 0 
” Pale, an excellent Dinner Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
2 Gold, a very nice Round Wine 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
Pale, “THe SpanrarD,”  re- 
commended 27/- 13/- 8 5 0 14600 
Pale, a soft full Wine . 30/- 15/- 910 0 1818 0 
es Brown, a fine, rich, dark Wine 30/-—-:15/- 910 0 1818 0 
- Pale, a full rich Wine = 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 0 
se Brown, a full flavoured Wine . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 0 
Pale, a very pale 
dry Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
fe Pale a ane fine Old Wine 
“Rather Full” . ‘ - 42/- 21/- 18310 0 2610 0 
” Gold, a fine old Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
, Pale, VINO DE PASTO 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
ee Pale, a very choice Old Wine 48/- 24/- 1510 0 3010 0 
PORT. err per 14Galls. “98 Gall. 
DOZEN. GALL. 8. d. £ 
PORT, « good, sound, full-bodied Wine 18/- 9/- 510 0 110 0 
» an older Wine and better quality . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
»  astoutfruity Wine . . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
»  & fine rich Wine, recommended - 30/- 15/- 910 0 1810 0 
» dry Wine, old in Wood 30/-  15/- 910 0 1810 0 
» @ very fine Wine, full colour and 
body, strongly recommended 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
»  anold Tawney, recommended . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
3»  & very choice Wine, 20 years in the 
Wood, one we recommend - 42/- 21/- 1315 0 2710 0 
PER DOZ. 
‘OLD CRUSTED PORT, fine colour and good firm crust - ‘ . 30/- 
aa Pe Longer in bottle, and a very nice Wine . 36/- 
Tawny Wine, some years in bottle . 42/- 
pa Fi A very choice Wine, full body and colour i 48/- 
a A wine some years in bottle, of great character 54/- 
a Many years in bottle, very superior ° ° 60/- 
ee Many years in bottle, very choice . 66/- 
A old 72/- 
PINTS CRUSTED PORT : 24y- 26/- 30)- 36/- & 
MASDEU or ROUSSILLON . ° ° 24/- 
GI N. PER GALL. PER DOZ 
full strength . 13/6 27/- 
LIQUEUR GIN, very choice old. ‘  15/- 30/- 
UNSWEETENED GIN, very good 22 u. p. 12/6 25/- 
‘full strength,17 up. . ‘ 13/6 27/- 
WHISKY. 
IRISH WHISKEY, a good pure spirit 2 a a 12/6 25/- 
fine old and well-matured Spirit 16/- 32/- 
a very old and choice Spirit 40/- 
a very rare old Whisky (9 in bond) - 50/- 
SCOTCH WHISKY, a good pure spirit . - « 296 25/- 
well matured and soft . 16/- 32/- 
RUM. 
JAMAICA RUM, very good. «© 12/- 
fine old mellow Spirit © Be 32/- 
” very choiceandold__.. 20/- 40/- 
BRANDY. 
COGNAC BRANDY, very good and strongly recommended 36/- 
older and more matured 21/- 42/- 
‘ very superior Champagne ‘ 24/- 48/- 


PER ONE DOZEN CASH, 
3 


Country Orders of 3 doz. and u 


deliveries by our own Carts daily. 
by upwards, Carriage P Paid to any Railway Station. 
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FERRIS & Go.’s PERSIAN 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 


For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents 


(REGISTERED). 


“PERSIAN FOOD.” Most Nutritious and Strengthening. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Perfectly Pure. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Easy of Digestion. 


“PERSIAN FOOD” is recommended by many of the 
most eminent members of the Medical Profession. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM J. MACPHERSON, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


‘*35, Curzon Street, London, W., January 17th, 1880. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have not employed any test of the purity of the Salap Misree, of 
which you have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it, and am much 
pleased with it, as supplying a light, bland, and pleasant form of nutriment. 


“ Yours faithfully, “J. MACPHERSON.” 


OPINION OF W. B. O’SHAUGHNESSY, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


‘Two drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good Salap Misree, 
carefully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


DIGESTION ABOLISHED.—Those who suffer from the tortures of Indi- 
gestion should not fail to try the newly-introduced Food, SALAP MISREE. 
It is pleasant to the taste, thoroughly satisfying, and easy of digestion. It is, in 
fact, the most remarkable curative Food that was ever introduced into this country. 


OR CONVALESCENTS.—Aged Invalids who have tried this remarkable Food 
have found it most health-restoring and re-invigorating. It is pleasant to the 
taste, and has a rich aroma. A very small quantity of SALAP MISREE rapidly 
produces a most marvellous curative effect on even the most aged and infirm 
systems. The Food is of the purest quality, and is perhaps the greatest boon to 
healthy as well as suffering humanity that was ever offered to the public. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. Directions on each bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c. 


Sole Proprietors: 


FERRIS & CO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
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(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 


For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents 


(REGISTERED). 


EMBERS of the LEARNED 
PROFESSIONS.—To 
Doctors, Divines, Lawyers, and 
Pressmen, whose duties frequently 
necessitate long abstinence from 
food, SALAP MISREE will be 
found most invaluable. Its nour- 
ishing and sustaining qualities 
have been proved by some of the 
ablest professional men of the day. 


O TRAVELLERS.—Travellers 
and Others who have to go 
long journeys, and run the risk of 
having given them the most indi- 
gestible food, should before they 
start take a light diet of SALAP 
MISREE, a Persian Food of 
remarkably nutritive powers. By 
so doing, the traveller will soon 
save himself much misery, and add 
to the term of his years. 


6¢rMHE MOTHER OF A 

LARGE FAMILY” 
writes :—It is only the barest 
justice to the Persian Food to say 
of it that it has been in my case 
an invaluable boon in the way of 
lessening my, unfortunately, ever- 
increasing maternal cares. While 
the Food has materially assisted 
in strengthening myself, it has, 
in the case of my last two infants, 
been freely and beneficially par- 
taken of by them. To me and 
mine it has proved by far the best 
Food I have yet seen advertised. 
My name and address must not be 
attached to this note—that is, for 
publication ; but I have no objection 
to the same being shown privately.” 


66 


ENTLEMEN.—For years 

I was a victim to the 
quackery of pills and patent medi- 
cines, but now I have renounced 
them all—and with good reason 


too. As soon as I found that your 
Salap Misree was not only a health 
restorer but a succulent and plea- 
sant food, I threw physic to the 
dogs ; and now Iam ahale, hearty, 
happy man.—Truly yours, J. T. 
Gorpon.—February 23, 1880.— 
To Ferris and Co.” 


66 


Can heartily recommend 
your Salap Misree to those 
who, as I did myself, suffer from 
indigestion and its accompanying 
horrors. The Food is easily pre- 
pared, is pleasant to the taste, and 
is an excellent stomachic. I 
intend never to be without a 
supply of it in my family.—I am, 
your obedient servant, James H. 
Wiuson. — March 2, 1880.— To 
Messrs. Ferris and Co.” 


66 


ENTLEMEN,—I am 

bound to tender you my 
most hearty thanks for the very 
substantial benefits I have derived 
from the use of Salap Misree. 
For some years my food would not 
properly assimilate, and as a last 
resource I tried your Persian Food. 
Now my stomach is strong, and 
the result is that I am in sound 
bodily health and in good spirits. 
—Faithfully yours, Tuomas Forp- 
HAM.—February 9, 1880.—Messrs. 
Ferris and Co.” 


Sold in Bottles, 23., 3s. 6d., and 103. 6d. Directions on each Bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c. 


Sole Proprietors, 


FERRIS & GO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
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FOREIGN SECRETARIES 


OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


VOLUME III. 
SECOND EDITION. 


1834—1880. 


By PERCY M. THORNTON. 


Contains:—Duke of Wellington’s Foreign Secretaryship, and his efforts to 
mitigate the horrors of the first Carlist war; also a resumé of Lord Palmerston’s 
last two administrations of Foreign Office; an analysis of Sir Robert Peel’s views 
regarding British external affairs, and an account of the mysterious agreement with 
Russia which appears to have precipitated the Crimean war. 

The Volume likewise contains records of the foreign policy favoured by Lords 
John Russell, Clarendon, and Malmesbury, compiled from every available source. 
The two final chapters are those describing Lord Beaconstield’s great Administra- 
tion, together with a resumé of the situation when Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 


became responsible for Foreign Affairs. 


The new and amended edition, together with a new Preface by the Author, can 


be obtained of Messrs. W. H. Atuen & Co. 


Also the first two volumes of the work 


(price 36s.), wherein will be found valuable autograph letters of Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning. The three volumes are illustrated with various portraits, and 
the binding adorned with signatures of each Foreign Secretary. 


8vo. 


Price 18s. 


“ A book which all who love politics, and Eng- 
lish politics especially, will read with delight, 
whatever may be the party to which they belong. 
. .- Throughout the author is careful of his 
facts, and writes in a clear and graceful style 
with considerable fairness and freedom from 
political prejudice.’’"—Morning Post. 

“This is one of the few books from which 
the student of politics can learn a great deal, 
and which he should have always at hand.’’— 
Whitehall Review. 

““With this instalment Mr. Thornton brings 
his laborious work to an end, and on the whole 
he merits praise for the manner of its per- 
formance.’’—Globe. 

“Tt wasa happy idea of Mr. Thornton's to 
give us a biographical history of our foreign 
policy in this century. The two first volumes 
are in no way inferior to the last... . It will 
form a valuable handbook of the foreign politics 
of this century.’’—Lloyd’s Weekly London News- 

per. 

Per r. Thornton treats a period coming nearer 
to our own times than that reviewed in his 
former task in a dispassionate and judicial spirit 
which it seems impossible to divert from its 
equable tenour.’’—Bristol Times and Mirror. 

““Mr. Toornton cherishes a warm admiration 
for Lord Palmerston, and tells with sympathetic 
spirit the story so peculiarly seasonable just 
now of the vigorous and successful action, by 
which, now forty years ago, Palmerston check- 
mated Thiers and Guizot in Egypt and Syria.’’ 
— Observer. 

“Not only are the canses and results of great 
and little wars succinctly traced, but we are 
also taken behind the diplomatic scenes, and 
shown the springs of action. . . . Thoroughly 
interesting by reason of the light it throws upon 
foreign politics.’"—Daily Chronicle. 

“Some of our readers will remember that the 
late Lord Beaconsfield always declared himself 
ready to prove that if the Conservative Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby had not been dismissed in 
1852, war with Russia would not have occurred. 
. . . The reason will be found in these pages.” 
—Eastbourne Weekly Paper. 

“A contribution to political literature which 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


can only be regarded as valuable, even if the 
reader is not disposed in every case to take the 
same views of policy which had favour with 
Mr. Thornton.’’—Brighton Herald. 

** A work which, whether we agree or disagree 
with its opinions, is a valuable and important 
contribution to the history of the time.’’— 
Daily News. 

“Quaint and fantastic devices of historical 
illustration.’’—Atheneum. 

“Mr. Percy Thornton, with all his short- 
comings, has performed a valuable service to 
the public in showing us how faithfully this 
tradition of office has, on the whole, been pre- 
served.’’—Evening News. 

“Mr. Thornton is careful to show that it isa 
mistake to suppose that Peel was a Minister 
=. did not study foreign aflairs.”’—Public 

mon, 

“The volumes to which we have called atten- 
tion are calculated to afford much instruction 
and interest to thoughtful students of the 
period to which they relate.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

“‘ A thoughtful and {air politician,’’—Saturday 


eu, 
“The most interesting portion of Mr, Thorn- 
ton’s admirable work.’’—London Figaro. 
“It is right to cougratulate Mr. Thornton on 


the success he has achieved in giving a half- 
historical,half-biographical sketch of all Foreign 
Secretaries known to our century. . . . His 


volumes supply a real literary want, and a 
to all who hold dear the renown of reat 
Britain, to the citizen as much as to the pro- 
fessed student of history and diplomacy.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“*Mr. Thornton has produced a work all of 
which will be read with interest, and a good 
deal of it with profit. . . . Those who desire to 
study the foreign policy of this century may 
very well take this book as a text book.”— 
Vanity Fair, 

“TI would acknowledge to having perused the 
third volume of these Biographies with pleasure, 
if not always with agreement.’’— Academy (W. 
P. Courtney, Esq.). 
Mr. Thornton’s interesting work.” —Harrow 

otes. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SCRATCH TEAM OF ESSAYS never before put together. Re- 
printed from the “ Quarterly ” and “ Westminster Reviews.” On The Kitchen and 


the Cellar—Thackeray—Russia—Carriages, Roads, and Coaches. By Sept. Berp- 
MORE (NIMSHIVICH). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK S. ROBERTS, BART., 
V.C., G.C.B., O.LE., R.A. A Memoir. By Cuartes Ratusone Low, Author of 
“ History of the Indian Navy,” &c. 8vo., with Portrait, 18s. 


THE INDIA LIST, Civil and Military. Issued by permission of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council. July 1883. 10s. 6d. 
(This is the only complete List of all the Indian Services. ) 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. New Volume. MARY LAMB. 
By Mrs. Giucurist. 3s. 6d. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1883. Edited by Henry Buacksurn, 


Editor of the ‘* Academy” and “ Grosvenor” Notes. Containing nearly 200 Illus- 
trations, drawn by the Artists. 8vo., 2s. 


HEALTH RESORTS AND SPAS; or, Climatic and Hygienic Treat- 


ment of Disease. By HERBERT JUNIUS HARDWICKE, M.D., &e. Feap. -» 28. Gd. 


DE REBUS AFRICANIS. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and 


Adjacent Littoral. With Remarks on the French Annexation. By the FARL OF 
Mayo, F.R.G.S. 8vo., with Map, 3s. 64d. 


LONDON IN 1883: ITS SUBURBS AND ENVIRONS. _ LIlus- 


trated with 16 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a Map. Third year 
of publication. Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER ns Emperor of all the Russias. By the 


Author of “ Science, Art, and Literature in Russia,” &c. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


GROUSE DISEASE: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. By Dr. 


G. F. Macponatp, Author of “ Cattle, Sheep, and Deer,” &c. Third Edition, 
10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL. 


FOR ONE MAN’S PLEASURE. By Neti Forrescus-Harrtson. 
Two Vols. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879 AND 


1880. By Josnua Duk, Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 
15s. Preface contains portion ofa valuable Letter from Sir Frederick Roberts. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power of 
Invading India. By Cuartes Marvin, Author of “ Disastrous Russian Campaign 


against the Turcomans,’ ” « Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. 8vo., with Twenty- 
four Illustrations and Three Maps, 24s. 


AT HOME AND IN INDIA. A Volume of Miscellanies. By J. W. 


Suerer, C.S.1., Author of “Who is Mary?” “The Conjuror’s Daughter,” &c. 
Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece, 5s. 


THE FAMILY REGISTER. A Key to such Official Entries of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, at the Registrar-General’s Office, as may refer to 
any particular Family, and for the Preservation of Genealogical Data essential to 


the evidence of Pedigree. With Explanatory Introduction. Edited by ALFRED 
GroRGE Taunton. Folio, half- bound, 21s. 


THE STORY OF HELENA MODJESKA (Mapame CHLAPowskA). 
By Couns, Author of In thy the F ‘lower of her Youth, &e. Crown 8v0. 6d. 


sive. With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans. By Colonel G. B. 
C.S.1, Author of the Life of Lord Clive,” &c. 8vo., 18s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & C€O., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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“THE ART SEASON OF 1883.” 
Now Ready. Demy 8vo., 2s., 


ACADEMY 
SKETCHES, 


VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 
TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edited by 


HENRY BLACKBURN, 


EDITOR OF THE “ ACADEMY” AND “GROSVENOR” NOTES. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By Buinp. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


By A. Mary F. Rosinson.. 


GEORGE SAND. 


By Bertua Tuomas. 


MARY LAMB. 


By Anne GILcuRIsT. 


To be followed by 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. By ZIMMeErn. 


ETC., ETC. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


INCLUDING 


POSITIVE 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


LIMITED. 


THOSE 


HEAD OFFICE: 


34, Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ABOUT TO 


ASSURE ARE 


REQUESTED TO 


Manager & Actuary : 


A. G. MACKENZIE, 


EXAMINE THE 


SYSTEM OF THE 


POSITIVE, WHICH IS 
UNLIKE ANY OTHER AND 


IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
SIMPLICITY, SECURITY AND 


LIBERALITY. 


The POSITIVE is the only Company 
in which the Assured can stop payment 
at any time without a sacrifice. 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUM FOR INDIA AND 
OTHER EXCEPTED PLACES. 


34, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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CHAMPAGNE. 


PERINET FILS 


RAIMS 


MEDALS AWARDED AT PARIS IN 1878 AND 
BORDEAUX 1882, 


Cuvée réservce 


PERINET & FILS 


SEC AND 


REIMS 


EXTRA SEC 


OAS 


THE PRODUCE OF THE FINEST CRUS IN CHAMPAGNE. 


In use in most of the principal Clubs, Hotels, 
and Restaurants in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 


To be obtained from all Wine Merchants and 
Stores throughout the World. 


‘f not kept in Stock, any Wine Merchant will 
Supply it upon Application. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 7.—SEPTEMBER 1883. 


CONTENTS. 


PAGE 
1.—Have we a Colonial Policy? By Sir Bartte Frere, G.C.B.,G.CS1I .  . 1 
2.—The Art of Preaching. By THe or CARNARVON 23 
3.—Are we Despoiling India?—A Rejoinder. By Joun Inpico. 35 


4.—English Art in 1883. By Henry BiackBurRN. 49 
5.—The New Guinea Question; from a Colonial Point of View. By W. 
‘6.—The Development of Cricket. By Lorp Harris . 70 
7.—On the Relation of Literature to Politics. By ALFRED AUSTIN . : ‘ 81 
8.—The Municipality of London. By M. E. HaRKNEss . 96 
9.—Lord Monboddo and Mrs. Garrick: A Love Episode. By Epwarp Forp . 106 
10.—An American on America. By Miss PRESTON . 113 


11.—Radicalism and the Working-Classes. By W. H. Matiock . . 129 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Patrons {THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 


President 
THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents {rie RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
THE LORD COLERIDGE, CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 
Chairman of Committees : THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 


The following are Members of the Committees : 


J. F. AYLMER, Esg., M.P. The EARL OF LANESBOROUGH. 
The LORD BALFO iR OF BURLEIGH. STANLEY LEIGHTON, Esg., M.P. 
The MARQUESS OF BATH. The EARL OF LIMERI 

The Rieut How. Stn M. HICKS BEACH, Barr., M.P. The MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, gE. 
The EARL BEAUCHAMP. The EARL OF LONGFORD. 

H. BELLINGHAM, Esg., M.P. Cou. MAKINS. 


M.P. 
The EARL CAIRNS. The Rieut Hon. ——. J. MANNERS, M.P. 
Sir HERBERT E. MAXWELL, Barr., M.P. 
Sir C. MILLS, Barr.. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Esg., M.P. 
The LORD CLINTON. 


| 
T. COLLINS, Esq., M. The Riour How. Sir J. R. MOWBRAY, Banzr., M.P. 
OCTAVIUS GOOPE, E , M.P. | The EARL NELSON. 
The VISCOUNT CRANBROOK, G.S.1. The DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 
The Ricut Hon. G. CUBITT, M.P. | The DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The EARL OF DALKEITH. The EARL PERCY, M.P. 
The EARL OF DEVON. The LORD ALGERNON PERCY, M.P. 
ARETAS AKERS DOUGLAS, M.P. The Ricut How. CECIL RAIKES, M.P, 
The EARL OF EFFINGHAM | The EARL OF REDESDALE 
The LORD EGERTON. ALT bee OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
The EARL OF GLASGOW. ALT, 
Admiral The Rieut How. Str J. C. D. HAY, Barr., M.P. The RIGHT “a G SCLATER BOOTH, M.P. 
Sir JAMES M. McGAREL oes. Barr., M.P. The LORD HENRY J. SCOTT, M.P. 
The Ricut How. J. G. HUBBARD, M.P. The Rieut Hon. WM. H. SMITH, M.P. 


EARL STANHOPE. 
| . TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
SIR WALTER FARQUHAR, toy 18, King Street. St. James’s, 8.W. 
Treasurers {Sik CHARLES MILLS, Barr., M.P., Camelford House, Oxford Street, W. 
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be —~ Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisation of 
marriage with a wife's sister. 
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Both Ef ses and otherwise, on a subject on which public Cy m has been much misled, encouraging Petitions to 

h Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention of the Legislature to the true 5 of the question. A 
Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist the Union. 

The whole rinciple on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is involved in the t: jection of the 
Deceased Wife's Sister Bill. In all countries where the Marriage Law has been relaxed in ‘this -d , wedtaaine, other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted ; in some countries not only ma ay &@ woman marry her sister's 
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BRUSSELS CARPETS, 


LUDGATE HILL. 


TRELOAR’S SEAMLESS CARPETS.— The large pieces of 


furniture that in all rooms stand against the wall—the sofas, the pianofortes, 

the sideboards, the bookcases, the bedsteads, the wardrobes, the washstands, the 

bureaus—do not need any carpet under them ; the carpet that is put under them 

stands for so much wasted money and yet we go on putting down yards of carpet 

where they are never seen, where the dust collects and is only attacked in weekly 

oe and where it keeps a sort of colour, while the rest changes colour and 
ades. 


TRELOAR’S SEAMLESS CARPETS.—Let anyone give a seam- 


less carpet a fair trial and observe how much less dust will be made in the 

room, how much more easily the room is kept clean and how much more manage- 

able the furniture is when the weekly sweeping or the daily dusting has to be got 

"| through. In no case should any of the large pieces of furniture rest upon the 
' carpet, for it ought to be an every day or at least an any day matter to turn it up 
and brush underneath it, or roll it up and carry it out to be shaken or swept. 


TRELOAR'S SEAMLESS CARPETS are now made in various 


qualities, suitable for any room, in every variety of pattern, colour and 
quality.— Warehouse, 68, 69, & 70, Ludgate Hill—_TRELOAR & SONS. 


AN ENGLISH CARPET FOR 21s. (THE CHEVIOT). 


THE GUINEA CHEVIOT, all wool, fringed at ends and 


bordered all round, size nearly 3 yards long and 24 yards wide, without seam, 
in every variety of pattern and colour. Cheviot carpets are made and kept in 
stock in 20 other sizes. Protected by trade mark (The Cheviot), which cannot be 
used by any other firm. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 68, 69 & 70, LUDGATE HILL. 


A CHEVIOT CARPET FOR A GUINEA, nearly 3 yards long 


and 24 yards wide, in every variety of pattern and colour and in 20 other 
sizes.—TRELOAR & SONS, 68, 69, & 70, Ludgate Hill. 


THE “QUEEN” says, in speaking of these carpets :—‘‘ The 
writer of this note has had a year’s experience of them and, finding them 
wear well and look well, has every reason to be satisfied.”—* Queen,” March 3, 1883. 


TRELOAR’S CARPET WAREHOUSES, 68, 69 & 70, LUDGATE 


HILL. 


[ INOLEUM.—Well-seasoned LINOLEUM will wear three 


times as long as that which is new. Special new designs for the spring are 
now ready and may be seen at the warehouses of the manufacturers, TRELOAR 
& SONS, Ludgate Hill. 


JT RELOAR’S LINOLEUM is well seasoned. 
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HAVE WE A COLONIAL POLICY? 


In Queen Elizabeth’s time the subject of colonization in the New World 
fired the imaginations and exercised the intellects of every statesman, 
soldier, and poet in England. There was no misgiving then as to the 
value of such settlements to the old world. Bacon’s essay on Colonies 
(or “‘ Plantations,” as they were called in his time) comprises, in three 
or four pages, an amount of sagacious counsel and practical wisdom 
which might have saved politicians of later days from many a grievous 
error. Some of his warnings are almost prophetic. “ Plantations,” 
he tells us, “ are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical works,” and 
in accordance with this high estimate of their value, is his humane 
advice that colonies should be planted “ in a pure soil; that is, where 
people are not displanted to the end to plant in others”; that the 
planter of colonies, as of trees, should wait patiently for his recom- 
pense, “for,” says Bacon, “the principal thing that hath been the 
destruction of most plantations hath been the base and hasty drawing 
of profit in the first years.” How much misery and evil might have 
been avoided had later statesmen borne in mind his maxim—“ It is a 
shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of people, and wicked 
condemned men, to be the people with whom you plant, and,” he adds, 
“not only so, but it spoileth the plantation ; for they will ever live 
like rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy and do mischief and 
spend victuals and be quickly weary, and then certify over to their 
country to the discredit of the plantation.” 

Full of the same practical sagacity is Bacon’s advice as to the 
classes to be chosen as colonists; his suggested inquiry “ about what 
kind of victual the county yields of itself to hand,” and the best 
kinds of vegetables and animals to be introduced. He advises 
that “the victual in plantations ought to be expended almost 
as in a besieged town, that is with certain allowance.” Some of the 
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land should be cultivated ‘in common stock,” some as private 
gardens. He urges search for “ what commodities the soil doth natu- 
rally yield, that may some way help to defray the charge of the plan- 
tation’; but he adds this wise caution, “ moil not too much under- 
ground, for the hope of mines is very uncertain, and useth to make 
the planters lazy in other things.” 

“For Government,” he says, “let it be in the hands of one, assisted 
with'some counsel; and let them have commission to exercise martial 
laws with some limitation ; and above all, let men make that profit 
of being in the wilderness as they have God always and His service 
before their eyes.” He is not in favour of too much superintendence 
of the colony from home. “ Let not the government of the plantation 
depend upon too many counsellors and undertakers in the country that 
planteth, but upon a temperate number ; and let them be rather noble- 
men and gentlemen than merchants ; for they look ever to the present 
gain.” He is an advocate for colonial free trade. ‘‘ Let there be 
freedoms from custom, till the plantation be of strength; and not 
only freedom from custom, but freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make their best of them, except there be some special 

‘cause of caution.” Immigration is to be judiciously managed. “ Cram 
“not in people by sending too fast, company after company, so as the 
number may live well in the plantation and not by surcharge be in 
penury”; and he sketches in a few wise words a sound native 
policy. “If you plant where savages are, do not only entertain 
them with trifles and gingles, but use them quietly and graciously, 
with sufficient guard nevertheless; and do not win their favour 
by helping them to invade their enemies, but for their defence 
it is not amiss; and send oft of them over to the country that plants, 
that they may see a better condition than their own, and commend it 
‘when they return.” He is not forgetful of the necessity for forming 
family ties. ‘‘ When the plantation grows to strength, then it is time 
to plant with women as well with men, that the plantation may spread 
into generations, and not be ever pieced from without.” Even in 
those days it would seem that schemes for reducing the nation’s 
colonial responsibilities were not unknown. But Bacon does not 
encourage such craven counsels, and his notions of blood-guiltiness 
would seem to differ widely from those of some modern statesmen, for 
he winds up by saying, “ It is the sinfullest thing in the world to for- 
sake or destitute a plantation once in forwardness ; for besides the dis- 
honour, it is the guiltiness of blood of many commiserable persons.” 

If Bacon’s sagacious maxims of colonial policy were not always 
borne in mind by after generations of English statesmen, it was not 
owing to any doubts as to the value of the colonies themselves to the 
mother country. For nearly three centuries love of enterprise and a 
desire for freedom stimulated Englishmen of all classes and creeds to 
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the foundation and maintenance of colonies, which were looked on by 
statesmen of the day, of every shade of political opinion, as important 
additions to the strength of the nation. Cavalier and Roundhead, 
Whig and Tory may have looked on colonization from different points 
of view, but all agreed as to the national importance of colonies, and 
for many generations “ ships, commerce, and colonies” were toasted 
at all civic entertainments with unquestioning faith in their being the 
main elements of national wealth and prosperity. Charters were granted, 
and other means were taken to reproduce in the colonies the con- 
ditions of social and political life which the colonists had left 
behind them. ‘Phe colonies prospered and increased, and when some 
of them had outgrown the status of dependent communities, they set 
up for themselves, and have since formed one of the greatest and most 
progressive empires of modern times. But up to the declaration of 
independence by the United States, it can hardly be said that England 
had any clearly defined or recognized colonial policy. Colonies were 
planted, and grew and multiplied very much according to the chapter 
of accidents. From Raleigh’s time to Cook’s we see the same energy, 
forethought, and enterprise in exploration and discovery ; we recognize 
the practical wisdom of English statesmen in the charters and consti- 
tutions of the infant settlements. But the moving impulse was not 
individual genius. It was the spirit of the British nation steadily 
expanding in various forms of foreign enterprise, and owing little to 
the favour and direction of kings and statesmen, which in Portugal and 
elsewhere were such potent elements in building up a colonial empire. 
From Bacon's time to Burke's it would not be easy for the historian 
to quote any authoritative statement of national English colonial 
policy. It was formed like our common law, by practice and prece- 
dent, inspired by strongly marked characteristics of national character, 
but rarely codified or reduced to any semblance of philosophical and 
logical system. Men wished it had been otherwise when disputes arose 
between the Home Government and the North American colonies. But 
the result of all the debates and discussions which preceded and followed 
our recognition of the United States as an independent Power was mainly 
negative. The question was—not how the growth and prosperity of the 
colonies might best be promoted, but how far sovereign rights, which 
were rarely, if ever, questioned at home in England, could be exercised 
by an English sovereign and Parliament, over people born and domi- 
ciled in America, and in no way directly represented in the English 
Parliament? For a while, it seemed as though the severance of the 
United States had been the death-blow to English colonial empire—but 
the check was only for a time; and in the course of the last hundred 
years our losses in North America have been more than covered by 
accessions, some of conquest, others of fresh colonization, in all quarters 
of the globe. When, at the end of the long revolutionary war, the 
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nation reckoned up its losses and its gains, there were few who hesitated 
to reckon the extension of our colonial possessions among our gains. 
But of the precise character and value of our colonial possessions few 
writers before James Mill seem to have attempted any comprehensive 
estimate. Incidentally, the subject is often discussed by all writers who, 
like Burke or Adam Smith, examined the higher problems of political 
and economical science; but it would be difficult to point to any 
treatise on colonial policy which could be referred to as a standard 
work of permanent authority, previous to the publication of James 
Mill's famous article on “ Colony,” published in the supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in 1824, afterwards as a separate essay, 
and incorporated in the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia, published 
in 1854. The editors of that edition justly note that the article, during 
the thirty years since it was written, had obtained a wide celebrity, and 
was believed to have exercised a great influence in producing the 
changes made in our colonial system since it was first published. The 
paper is, indeed, marked by all the characteristic excellences and 
defects of James Mill’s treatment of such subjects. The careful 
sifting, the full, clear, and precise statement of facts, and of the 
writer’s own opinions, the accurate estimate of material forces, and 
the inability or disinclination to recognize forces not material, are all 
conspicuous ; and equally marked is the tendency to account for all 
phenomena otherwise difficult of explanation by reference to some 
preconceived theory, such as the grasping wickedness of all aris- 
tocracies, or the irreconcileable antagonism between the interests of 
the governing “few” and the governed “ many.” We need not follow 
him through his very imperfect sketch of the causes of colonization. 
It is sufficient to note that the creation of colonies is not due, as Mill 
supposes, to the policy or impolicy, to the good or evil design of 
aristocracies or of the governing “ few,” but to natural laws of increase 
and expansion, which may be modified, checked, or directed by human 
design, but which owe their force to qualities inherent in all human 
nature. Colonial growth, in old times as in modern days, has always 
depended on a great variety of influences which may often be analysed 
in the result, but which baffle attempts to calculate their precise force 
or probable effects by any a priori train of reasoning such as Mill 
attempted. The process of colonization has more than a fanciful resem- 
blance to the growth of population, or the spread of animal and vegetable 
life. As some plants grow only from suckers, and spread slowly, 
whilst others are propagated by winged seeds, and spread in a single 
season to distances of many miles, so different races behave very 
differently under precisely similar circumstances, in the matter of 
migration and colonization. One might suppose, from Mill’s reason- 
ing, that the process was capable of control by knowledge of the laws 
of political economy, or of the increase of human population, as ascer- 
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tained and expounded by Malthus; but, in point of fact, no two races 
behave alike, under pressure of circumstances apparently similar. The 
same pinch of penury which makes the Scotch labourer or artizan 
defer his marriage, migrate to some large town, or emigrate to the 
colonies, seems only to attach his French fellow-worker closer to his 
morsel of land; whilst the French peasant is exemplary in his obser- 
vance of Malthusian warnings against over-population, poverty seems 
only to hold out additional inducements to his brother Celt in Ireland 
to multiply the mouths dependent on his already insufficient supply 
of food. 

If we look at the questions of human migration and colonization 
historically, we shall find the causes of such movements far more 
numerous and complex than James Mill seems to have recognized. 
As matter of fact, we know that from the earliest ages most races of 
men have ever been in a state of intermittent movement. The 
seasons of migration have often alternated with long periods of rest ; 
but, except in regions shut in by mountain ranges, we rarely now find 
a distinct race in the same place, or within the same boundaries, as it 
occupied ten centuries ago. When the migration has been stopped by 
such an obstacle as the ocean, a temporary check takes place, and 
some time elapses before the movement is continued as colonization 
beyond sea. There is probably not a motive of human action which 
has not at times contributed to this invariable human tendency to 
swarm and migrate. 

First, naturally, comes the want of food. As mouths multiply 
faster than the supply of food to feed them, mankind, like other 
animals, are tempted to wander in any direction where more abundant 
supplies of food may be looked for. The impulse affects all men, 
civilized as well as savage, and has actuated mankind in every age, 
the only difference being that whilst the savage is led by his senses 
alone, the civilized man is attracted by influences, more subtle, 
powerful, and far-reaching. There may be an apparent difference 
between the impulse which drives the Bushman or Red Indian to follow 
the migrations of the eland or buffalo retreating before the rifle of the 
white man, as compared with the causes which influence the cotter’s 
son, or cadet of the squire’s family. The savage may look no further 
than an occasional gorge for a few moons to come; whilst the Anglo- 
Saxon has always in view higher considerations such as the achieve- 
ment of independence, or visions of one day sharing in the govern- 
ment of a civilized community yet to be created. Still the prime 
motive is ever the same—the pressure of want. 

But though growing scarcity of food may rank as the first and 
most potent cause of human migration, there are numerous other 
powerful motives, all of which are ever contributing to the same 
result. At one time it is the successful warrior who leads his 
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followers into unknown lands in search of fresh worlds to conquer, 
At another it is some A‘neas, the ruler of the vanquished, who em- 
barks the broken remnant of his people to seek a new and safer home 
beyond the ocean. Dreams of an Eldorado attract one shipload, 
hopes of freedom from religious persecution, or visions of spreading 
the Gospel among the heathen, fill up the next vessel. Love of 
enterprise the most romantic ; love of change the most aimless; love 
of work, where work will be well requited and honourable; love of 
idleness, where idleness does not mean starvation: all contribute 
their quota to the emigrants’ cabin, along with the disappointments 
and blighted hopes, which, in a crowded and complex social system, 
drive so many to wish for change. 

The process of colonization is, in fact, a spontaneous exuberance 
of national vitality. Indirectly, the good or bad management 
of the statesman, the legislator, or administrator, may, no doubt, 
do much to promote or retard the process, to give it a good or bad 
direction, to make the colony successful and prosperous, or the 
reverse ; but the action is, in itself, spontaneous, and, so to speak, 
inevitable. This may seem like a truism, but it is a truth too 
often forgotten ; and to forgetfulness of it may be traced some of 
the most grievous mistakes in our colonial history. 

Many of the defects of James Mill’s essay may be attributed to 
his not recognising the real impulses of colonization and to his sub- 
stituting for them imaginary causes, such as the selfishness of a 
powerful aristocracy, and the like. The results of this imperfect 
appreciation of the real forces at work may still be seen in elaborate 
disquisitions on the unwisdom of extending our colonial responsi- 
bilities, with which the platform and the press are wont to teem when 
anything goes on wrong in the colonies—disquisitions as little appro- 
priate or effectual, as Malthusian essays addressed to an Irish peasant— 
or as proofs of the superior blessings of a small ready-money business, 
offered to a great merchant, as he reflects on his numerous branch 
houses and their widely ramified responsibilities, 

But, with all its defects, James Mill’s work had a very valuable 
effect on our colonial policy, notably on those portions of it which 
erred furthest from Bacon’s maxims: as, for instance, our habit of 
regarding our colonies as a means of disposing of our delinquent 
population. Mill speaks of our penal colonies as though they were 
peculiarly English institutions. But it is clear from history, as 
might, indeed, have been expected from the nature of things, that 
the first to emigrate were always, in all ages and among all peoples, 
those persons who were least in accord with the rest of society 
in their native land, and that the first to be deported, when the 
Government undertook the selection of emigrants, would naturally 
be those with whom society had least sympathy—a definition which. 
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would include a large proportion of the poor, and the whole of 
the criminal classes. To this tendency we may safely attribute 
those peculiarities of Roman colonies which Mill accounts for by 
supposing them to have been “expedients for preserving” to the. 
aristocracy “the extraordinary advantages and powers they had 
been enabled to assume, by allaying that impatience of the people 
under which the retention of their usurpations became difficult and 
doubtful.” Mill and his school did good service by demonstrating the 
many insuperable objections to transportation as an ordinary punish- 
ment. His arguments are frequently overstrained, and he takes 
little account of the possible uses of a penal colony as a reformatory 
institution, where criminals not habituated to crime might have one 
more good chance of being reclaimed and of becoming useful 
members of society. But this was a branch of the question little 
thought of at the time; and Mill may be excused for forgetting, in 
his denunciations of a bad system of punishment, some possible 
uses of the system, of which few examples can bave been brought 
to his notice. 

We need not discuss in detail Mill’s cogent arguments against any 
expectation of benefit to the mother country from a tribute to be paid 
by acolony. No expectation of such tribute from a colony, in the 
strict sense of the word, is ever entertained in these days, and it had 
been practically given up, even before he wrote; but his remarks on 
the profits of trade expected from a colony deserve more detailed 
notice, as they are very misleading, and have probably been, to no 
small extent, the cause of the lowered estimation in which colonies 
have been held of late years as a part of our national possessions. 

In the first place, it is not the whole truth, as Mill supposes, that 
it is “on account of the trade that colonies have remained an object 
of affection to Englishmen.” There are, as we shall notice further 
on, numerous other claims which the colonies possess to the affection 
of the old country—claims which may be sneered at as sentimental, 
but which, nevertheless, have a strong hold on mankind in general in 
all ages. But there can be no doubt that our trade with our colonies 
is one of the elements in the value we attach to them, and a very 
sound and substantial element it is. Mill greatly misstates the case 
when he says that, “ In the idea of deriving a peculiar advantage from 
the trade of the colonies, is necessarily included the idea of a mono- 
poly.” At the time he wrote there was much to give support to 
such a belief. The general commercial policy of England was then 
protectionist, and it was the natural and logical result of that policy 
that the colonies, as integral portions of the empire, should share 
the benefits, real or supposed, which the mother country expected to 
secure from a protectionist tariff. But there were other advantages of 
colonial trade which had nothing to do with monopoly—nothing at 
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least with an artificial monopoly—dependent on exclusive and protec- 
tionist tariffs. We may accept the whole of Mill’s reasoning against 
the existence of any advantage to the mother country, or to the 
colony, from such a forced or artificial monopoly of colonial trade ; 
there will still remain vast commercial advantages to a mother 
country, situated as England is, from the possession of colonies 
such as England's are at this moment. 

This will be clear if we look for the advantage we seek, not to a 
monopoly of trade, but to its extent, to the superior advantages which 
colonial trade affords as compared with foreign trade, and to the fact 
that we can and do carry on a larger and more profitable trade with 
our fellow-subjects in the colonies, than we could do with the same 
number of men under a foreign flag. 

Let us consider the obvious facts of the two descriptions of trade— 
colonial and foreign. In both cases, of course, the country we trade 
with—whether foreign or colonial—produces something we want, and 
is willing to take something we produce, or its equivalent in money, 
in exchange for it. The transaction is desired by both parties as 
advantageous to themselves. Where the trade is perfectly free, the 
greater the trade the greater will be the advantage. The country with 
which we carry on the largest trade, z.e. the largest in proportion to 
its population, is, comparatively speaking, our best customer. 

Let us first consider the case of a trade in articles of prime 
necessity, which we in England, as well as the colonies, can produce— 
say articles of food, corn and cattle, or meat. In their production, 
the home and the colonial producers are competitors ; and it might at 
first seem that the profit of such trade to the colonial producer must 
be in inverse ratio to the advantage to the home consumer. But we 
know, by experience, that it is not so, for one very simple and obvious 
reason, that the British Islands have been unable for a long time, 
and probably never can again produce food sufficient for the entire 
consumption of our whole population. We must largely import 
articles of food, which we can produce, but not in quantity sufficient 
for our wants; and the deficiency in supply must be made up by 
importations from without. 

But it will be asked, what are the advantages of supplying that 
deficiency from our own colonies rather than from independent foreign 
countries? What advantage is there to us in England from getting 
the corn or the meat we require from Australia or Canada, rather than 
from the Ukraine or from the United States ? 

First, there is the lessened chance of interruption in the supply 
from war. The risk of interruption of colonial supplies will be 
simply that of capture of cargoes at sea, the same risk as 
on foreign cargoes. ‘There will be no risk from the producer's 
Government in Australia or Canada desiring to starve us out, as might 
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be the wish of the Government of the Ukraine or the United States. 
The Colonial Government, as well as the farmer and merchant, would, 
m such case, be rather inclined to run some risk to prevent our 
starving. 

Secondly, the profits of trade, as far as they are made at our 
expense, go into the pockets of our own kith and kin in the colonies, 
instead of into the pockets of strangers and foreigners. This may 
seem a fanciful, if not a sentimental advantage, but it is very real and 
capable of estimation in money. 

If the Australian stock-keeper, or corn-farmer, or merchant, grows 
rich on what we pay him for our food, he is generally one of our own 
race, and the money, so to speak, does not go out of the family. He 
may be a remote cousin, but he has more wish to visit us, and to 
retire to live and spend his money amongst us, than our kinsfolk in 
the United States, and far more than the farmer in the Ukraine. 
If he looks beyond his own colony, he is more apt to send his sons 
to our schools and universities, to invest his spare cash in our land 
or funds, to supply his wants from our factories, to aspire to sit in 
our Parliament, than the Russian, or than the citizen of the United 
States. Hence it follows that if our young men and maidens leave the 
old country, and carry their labour and their capital to produce food 
in other lands, that labour and capital is less entirely lost to the old 
country if they go to Australia or Canada, than if they seek employ- 
ment in the United States or in Russia. 

I have taken the case of trade in articles of food because it appears at 
first to be the class of trade in which the mother country would expect 
to find least advantage from trading with her colonies, rather than 
with foreign and independent nations. But the same will be found 
true of all trade. The colonist carries with him his tastes, his preju- 
dices, his fashions. Many of them are inherited by his children, some 
survive for many generations—some for ages—and, whilst they last, 
they exercise a potent influence on commercial transactions. The 
colonist will, as a rule, go to the old shop, and look for the old trade- 
mark. He will not try novelties unless they strike his fancy by some- 
thing in make, in price, or utility, or, it may be, in name, which leads 
him to prefer them to the article he is used to, and, unless experience 
justifies the preference, he returns to the old article. 

It may be said “the preference is merely the result of superior 
quality. The colonist prefers English goods because they are better 
and cheaper.” Be it so. I say colonial trade is an advantage to us, 
in our present condition as a nation, as an industrious, producing 
people, ever ready to be taught by our rivals and competitors, and to 
try and beat them, in a fair field, if we can. Things may alter when 
English manufacturers are afraid to face competition, or refuse to be 
taught by successful rivals. As it is, a small matter often turns the 
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scale of preference. Difference of language, for instance, is no serious. 
bar to the active trader; but identity of language, and still more 
of commercial habits and forms, is a great help. 

We are apt to term all considerations which cannot be estimated in 
money “sentimental.” Even when the term is justly applied, it does 
not follow that the consideration is devoid of weight. Fashion, taste, 
prejudice, or habit, identity of race or of language, though they may 
defy numerical estimate, are, in themselves, considerable make-weights, 
and frequently turn the scale in the keen commercial competition of 
modern days. 

As our old commercial system, giving an artificial advantage to our’ 
trade with our colonies, has long been abolished, it is to considerations 
such as these that we must look for an explanation of the undoubted 
fact that our colonial fellow-subjects are better customers to us than 
foreigners of independent nationalities. 

James Mill's estimate of the utility of colonies “ where maritime 
strength is the object sought by the mother country,” is, as applied to 
present circumstances and existing views of policy, even more incom- 
plete and misleading than the rest of his essay. He had always in 
view the old navigation laws, long since repealed, and, as far as they 
are concerned, we need not further discuss his arguments ; but he does 
not notice the value of our colonies as assisting to create and maintain 
that great reserve of merchant ships and trained English-speaking 
seamen, without which the naval defence of the British Islands 
would be far more burthensome than it is, or ever has been. 

Nor was it possible for him to foresee that the repeal of the 
navigation laws would be followed by such a marvellous development 
of mercantile ship-building and mercantile marine as we have witnessed 
during the last thirty years—a development greatly due to the growth 
of our colonies—of immense importance to national industry and 
commerce, and, above every form of national property, conducive to. 
peace. 

In his “ conclusion” on the “‘ Tendency of Colonial Possessions to. 
produce or prolong bad Government,” James Mill has concentrated a 
curious amount of short-sighted prejudice, unfounded assumption, and 
misrepresentation. He assumes that he has proved the worthlessness 
of colonies to the mother country, and he attempts to account for the 
* affection” which modern European nations discover for them, by 
assuming that this “affection” is due to the fact that it is for the 
interest of the “few” that colonies should be created ; and as, in all 
bad Governments the interests of the few prevail over the interests of 
the “ many ” (and apparently, in his estimation, all modern European 
Governments are bad!), therefore European Governments generally 
have an “affection” for colonies. The temptation is, he thinks, like: 
that of Sancho Panza, who hoped to derive advantage from the 
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government of an island by selling his people as slaves. Colonies, he 
argues, supply “the few” with influence—the means of political cor- 
ruption—places for dependants, and, above all, military and naval 
establishments :—“‘ The colonies are a grand source of wars—wars have 
so many things agreeable to the ruling few, that the ruling few hardly 
ever seem to be happy except when engaged in them”; and so on, 
through a column and a half of denunciation of wars, invented by “the 
few” for the purpose of oppressing the many and increasing taxation 
—and of colonies, as the grand causes of wars. 

The modern Canadian or Australian may afford to smile at this 
mode of accounting for the growth of colonies, and the estima- 
tion in which they are held. He may forgive much, for the good service 
Mill did in opening the eyes of the nation to the evils of transporta- 
tion, of artificial monopolies, of the old navigation laws, and of many 
other abuses which had grown up round our colonial system, and 
against which Bacon had warned us three centuries ago; but it requires 
large allowance for such good service to make up for the prejudice 
and misrepresentations which have, up to the present day, done so 
much to prevent the English public from recognising the true value of 
colonial empire, and have, in no small degree, tended to sour the 
mutual feeling of both the mother country and her colonies. 

Our space does not admit of any detailed examination of the results 
of the widely-ramifying discussions on colonial policy which have 
occupied so large a share of national attention during the past sixty 
years. Asa vast colonial empire grew up, our country had in prac- 
tice departed widely from the wise maxims of Elizabethan statesmen 
and philosophers. Instead of “filling the New World with New 
Englands,” we had gradually allowed to grow up many abuses which 
would have found no congenial soil in the old country. Our shipping 
laws and commercial tariff had for two centuries been gradually 
moulded, so as to secure to English ship-owners and merchants 
& monopoly of colonial trade, without regard to the true interests of 
the community at large, in either the colonies or in Great Britain. 
Slavery had been directly encouraged till it had become an integral 
portion of the social] and political constitution of most of our colonies, 
and those “ plantations” which were not cursed with a slave popula- 
tion forcibly imported from Africa, were condemned to be the 
receptacles of the worst and most incorrigible portion of our own 
criminal classes. Few things could be imagined less like Bacon's 
ideal, than the reality of English colonial life at the end of the great 
continental war. Nothing short of a revolution could have saved nine- 
tenths of our colonies from rottenness and decay, and nothing but 
the inherent vitality of the races inhabiting these islands, and the 
strength of their social and political constitution, carried us through 
the inevitable revolution, with so little bloodshed, and with so little 
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disturbance of vested rights of property. What we escaped may be 
measured by the severity of the ordeal through which the United 
States had to pass, before the same revolution had run its course in 
the great contest between the northern and southern states of the 
Union. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a single article, to epitomise 
the events of the struggle for colonial reform, or even to name the 
principal warriors. It was a series of contests conducted at one time 
in Parliament, at others on the platform, in the pulpit, or through 
the press. The subject matters in dispute were so various, that the 
same champion frequently contended with those who in other contests 
had been his allies. Slavery and the laws of labour, emigration and 
land tenures, the laws relating to shipping and navigation, free trade 
and protection, customs tariffs, criminal law and procedure, theories 
of punishment and criminal reform, were all matters of prime impor- 
tance and subjects for hot debate, as well as the questions of colonial 
constitutions and the relative positions of the mother country and her 
colonies. Few victories were won without hard fighting and argumen- 
tative demonstration of the untenable condition of the position 
attacked, fewer still without some kind of compromise or compensa- 
tion; notably in the most hard-fought victory of all—the abolition of 
slavery. As navigation laws and protectionist tariffs disappeared, the 
real causes of colonial misgovernment became clearer. The attempt 
to keep in leading-strings some fifty distant and populous colonial 
communities, each equal to a small nation in Europe, and to govern 
them in detail through the agency of a score or two of clerks in 
a small Government office in Downing Street, was finally abandoned, 
and thenceforward self-government, more or less complete, has been 
gradually conceded to most of our colonies. 

This, like others of our successful revolutions, has been in truth a 
reversion to the sounder principles of an earlier age, and owes its 
success and stability to the gradual and deliberate manner in which it 
has been carried out. But we are now paying the inevitable price of 
such gradual changes, that we are, for the time, without any clearly 
defined and recognised colonial policy,—that we appear to be drifting 
without any settled course,—and that our action with regard to our 
colonies is at once uncertain and inconsistent. 

The old colonial questions which used to divide Whigs and Tories, 
Liberals and Conservatives, are mostly settled. There is little 
practical difference of opinion as regards slavery, no wish to frame 
our customs tariffs or navigation laws in favour of the English as 
opposed to the colonial interest, and rarely any avowed desire to 
interfere with the freedom and self-government of our colonies. But 
it would puzzle the “intelligent foreigner ” to say what is our present 
colonial policy? It is notthe radical destructive only who sometimes 
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professes inability to discover the use of colonies to us as a nation, 
and few colonial questions arise on which the thinking men of both 
parties do not find themselves among unaccustomed companions, as. 
far as opinion goes, 

This absence of any definite colonial policy has been aggravated by 
two causes, not specially connected with the colonies, and not con- 
trollable by the colonies. I only mention them because, if not 
removed, they are capable of neutralizing the best colonial policy 
which could be devised. They are, first, the extraordinary exaggera- 
tion of party feeling during the last few years, and the inclusion of 
colonial questions among the customary subjects of party warfare— 
and secondly, the degradation of parliamentary procedure. It is 
impossible to compare late debates on colonial subjects with those of 
forty, or even twenty, years ago, and not to be struck by the lessened 
chance of any colonial question being considered on its real merits, 
without reference to its immediate and transient effects on party 
tactics. 

But leaving the present, let us consider the more important ques- 
tion—What is to be our colonial policy in the future? And before 
we can answer this question, we must settle the answer to be given to- 
other questions, each of vital importance in itself. 

Do we wish to continue to possess colonies ? or had we rather be- 
without them? Are our present colonies a burden to us, of which we 
would gladly be rid, if we could ? or are they a source of strength and 
advantage which we are glad to possess, and wish to continue to possess,. 
as long as they wish to remain with us ? 

This seems to me much as though we should ask a parent with a 
large family of sons and other relations whether, in his heart of hearts,. 
he wished for their continued existence, or whether he had rather they 
were not existent ? or so completely alienated as to be no more to him 
than his other neighbours ? 

Many men, probably, have known moments of despondency or irri- 
tation when they wished everyone else, including, perhaps, even their: 
nearest relations, had never been born. But it may safely be said that 
the last thing the average British paterfamilias really wishes is that he 
stood alone in the world, with no responsibilities, joys, or sorrows, but 
those centred in his solitary self; and the national feeling regarding our 
colonies is probably not very different from that of individuals regard- 
ing their relations, useful or troublesome, creditable or the reverse. 
In questions of this kind, every argument against the retention of 
colonies applies with yet greater force against the retention of India. 
Let any man go through the circle of his own acquaintance and 
neighbours, and mentally mark off those whose bread depends, more- 
or less entirely, on our possession of India and on our Colonial. 
Empire. If he makes the calculation honestly, he will soon see that 
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the loss of India and the colonies would carry ruin to many, and 
distress, with more limited means of subsistence and enjoyment, 
into all but a small proportion of English households; whilst it would 
effectually and permanently degrade England from her position, as an 
influential, or even independent, European Power. 

But it may be taken for granted that, whatever nonsense may be 
talked about the inconvenient extent of our colonial responsibilities, 
few sensible Englishmen really desire to surrender any considerable 
portion of our colonial empire. The talk about relieving our national 
burdens by giving up this or that colony, is simply a form of 
grumbling, dear to the national temperament, but no more indicating 
any real desire to part company, than Sir Anthony Absolute’s threats 
of disinheriting his son and heir. 

Such being the case, it is much to be wished that the tone of 
English writers and speakers, who aspire to lead public opinion, 
reflected less of our insular conceit and pessimism, and more of the 
real pride, affection, and reasonable appreciation with which the 
nation regards its colonial offspring. It is difficult to convey to an 
average self-satisfied Briton an adequate idea of the pain and anger 
caused to his self-reliant but sensitive colonial cousin, by the prevalent 
tone of depreciation which runs through our habitual criticism of 
colonial affairs, whenever they do not prove entirely to our liking. 
The flavour of our talk may be the “ unmeant bitterness” of real 
affection ; but our expressions are none the less distasteful to the 
subjects of our criticism, and leave a real sting behind them. 

But if we are to retain our colonies, on what terms are we to keep 
them? It seems to me thatit is not easy to improve on the definitions 
of the relative positions, which it is desirable the mother country and 
her colonies should occupy, as laid down more than thirty years 
ago, when Constitutions for Australia and Canada were under dis- 
cussion. Those definitions are nowhere more clearly or forcibly 
stated than in Sir William Molesworth’s speeches during the session 
of 1850, and in the Appendix, which contained a draft of the Consti- 
tution he proposed for New South Wales, and for the other Australian 
colonies and New Zealand. The cardinal principle was to reserve to 
the Imperial Parliament and Government only those powers and 
prerogatives which affected the Empire at large, or more than the 
single colony whose Constitution was under discussion; and to give 
to the Colonial Parliament and Government all other powers and 
prerogatives, without restriction or control from the distant Home 
Government. 

As far as we have acted on the principles then laid down, we have, 
in the main, only reverted to the practice of two or three centuries 
ago, when we first began to establish colonies in America. We have 
given by law to our colonies those powers and prerogatives which, in 
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earlier days, colonies received from the Crown or devised for them- 
selves, and exercised ex necessitate ret, when distance and infrequent 
communication obliged the infant community to shift for themselves, 
and to do their best to reproduce in the new world the freedom 
and self-government they so valued in the old. These powers and 
privileges have now been for many years secured to our North 
American and Australian colonies, by solemn Acts of the Imperial 
Parliament, and are now beyond danger of recall. 

What, then, is lacking to perfection in our colonial policy ? Where 
and why are we still adrift? Different answers will be given in each 
continent. In North America the union of several colonies under one 
Dominion, has solved many burning questions between the mother 
country and her colonies, and provided an easy solution for most, if 
not for all, that are likely to arise. Some years must yet elapse ere 
the bond of federation can be so complete and well-fitted, that it shall 
cease to gall here and there, But every fresh ship-load of immigrants, 
every mile of new railroad opened, lessens the chances of any check 
to the consolidation of the Canadian Dominion, and to the power of 
solving within itself all but questions of really imperial moment. In 
Australia the good effects of emancipating the colonies from the close 
tutelage of the Home Government, in all that relates to their domestic 
policy, have been at least as conspicuous as in Canada. But Australia 
has not yet provided the additional safeguard of confederation, and we 
have lately had an instance of the difficulties which may arise, when 
the interests of a self-governed colony require the exercise of those 
Imperial powers and prerogatives which santa by the Constitution, been 
wisely reserved to the Crown. 

It is not very many weeks since ies of newspapers and tele- 
grams, throughout the habitable world, were startled by the news that 
Queensland, one of the youngest of our Australian colonies, had 
annexed New Guinea. It is probably no exaggeration to say that, on 
the morning the telegram appeared, not one in ten of our legislators 
had more than a vague idea of the elements of the question thus 
suddenly brought before them. Nevertheless, there were not want- 
ing ex cathedra denunciations of colonial greed and cruelty, of 
the invariable tendency of Englishmen free from the softening 
influence of English philanthropic societies, to oppress and tyran- 
nize, and expressions of the necessity for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment interfering in defence of native rights. It was clear that the 
Government of Queensland had exceeded powers, and assumed 
an authority which legally belonged to the Imperial Government, 
but it also became apparent that there was a remarkable con- 
sensus of opinion in all the colonies concerned, in favour of what 
Queensland had done. A despatch from the Secretary of State, 
pointing out the informality and illegality of the step, was pub- 
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lished, and, for the moment, disposed of the question; it did not 
finally close the door to argument in favour of the colonial view, but 
deferred a definite expression of decision till the matter should be 
considered by an united Australia. 

This was followed by an informal publication of a paper drawn up: 
by the Agents-General of three of the colonies most nearly concerned, 
It was a paper remarkable for the novelty, to the generality of the 
English public, of the information it gave and the views it represented, 
und yet more for the spirit of earnest humanity, patriotism, and loyalty 
to which it gave expression. It strongly impressed on those who read 
it the conviction that there was far more to be said for the colonial 
view than had at first appeared, and that the action taken was at least 
as much in the interests of the Papuans, as it had at first appeared to 
be directed to their injury. And so the question rests. We are 
once more adrift; we drifted into the question, we may drift out 
of it; but its solution depends on accident, or on the volition of men, 
who know better what they want, and are more determined to have it, 
than Her Majesty’s present Government. 

Yet, of the vast importance of the question, not to the Australian 
colonies only, but to the empire at large, there cannot be two opinions. 

The paper already referred to shows how suddenly has arisen a 
possibility of a foreign Power placing itself across the principal high- 
way between the Old World and Australasia. It shows that this 
command of a great ocean thoroughfare may any day be assumed by 
any Power, large or small, and may be exercised by a penal colony, 
peopled by the worst criminals of any country in Europe except our 
own. We know that sites for such a colony have, for many years 
past, been sought in that particular region of the globe, by more than 
one European Power, notably by France and Italy, and that the 
establishment of such a penal settlement there, would mean ruin to 
the country settled in, and every sort of inconvenience to its neigh- 
bours. With whatever equanimity this prospect may be regarded by 
Her Majesty’s Government, it cannot be contemplated by the colonies 
concerned without alarm. They will require something more to 
reassure them than the assertion that the over-worked Prime Minister 
has not yet heard of any chance of any other Power contemplating 
establishments in New Guinea. The Australians may or may not 
take the law into their own hands, either collectively by State action, 
or by filibustering enterprise. Either kind of action may involve us 
in serious consequences against our will. Two things only are 
certain, that the question will not again slumber, and that it is 
incapable of a really satisfactory solution by being allowed to drift. 

It is not necessary we should here discuss what is to be done 
with this Papuan question. The moral of what has happened 
is that there ought to be the means of anticipating such questions, 
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of taking counsel on them, when they do arise, and of arriving 
at some sort of decision regarding them, without leaving the 
solution to chance. The Australians have been recommended by 
Her Majesty's Government to look for the solution in this case 
to a confederation or union of the Australian colonies; but it is 
obvious the remedy, however effectual, is somewhat remote and tardy ; 
since it is quite uncertain how many months or years may elapse 
before it can be available. 

Tho old lamentations are raised that the colonies are not directly 
represented in the Imperial Parliament. It is said, with some show of 
truth, that such questions could not be so cavalierly treated, if there 
were in the House of Commons men, other than a Secretary of State 
or his under-secretary, representing colonial interests; and it is taken 
for granted, as an unquestionable truth, that such direct representation 
is impossible. Why it should be impossible that each self-governed 
colony should send a couple of representatives to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, it would be difficult to say. There used to be an old constitu- 
tional axiom that taxation and representation went together; and as the 
Imperial Parliament did not and could not tax the colonies, it was 
held to be impossible to permit colonial representatives to vote on 
questions affecting the English tax-payer. It never seemed to me that 
the difficulty was a very valid one. Looking to the infinite ramifica- 
tions of colonial interests in English society, commerce, and finance 
—to the number of English tax-payers of every grade whose bread 
depends more or less on the colonies, and on colonial trade and 
industry—it always appeared to me that it was quite as much for the 
interest of the English tax-payer to have colonial representatives in 
Parliament, as to have legislators who represent the Universities, 
the legal profession, the aristocracy, or the clergy. 

The colonies form at present a portion of the British Empire, at 
least as important to the empire, as loyal, as certain to share all our 
perils and burdens, and as able to help us to bear them, as most 
remote English counties; and I cannot help thinking that men of 
business in the House of Commons would be glad to exchange some 
of the representatives of the less important English—or Irish—con- 
stituencies, for such gentlemen as would be likely to be sent to 
represent our colonies which enjoy responsible Government and 
Parliamentary institutions. 

But without waiting for any such constitutional change, it seems to 
me that the Secretary of State, at any time, has the power to arm 
himself with means of information about colonial subjects, such as 
would supply a great part of what is wanted, in cases like that of the 
New Guinea question, and others which have lately occurred. 

Most of the self-governed colonies have now appointed well-paid 
Agents-General, who are, in the best sense of the word, representative 
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men, capable not only of giving reliable information as to facts, but of 
reflecting accurately the best and most important phases of colonial 
opinion and feeling. It would in no way interfere with the more 
complete representation of the colonies in the Imperial Parliament, if 
the Secretary of State constituted the agents-general into a Colonial 
Council of information and advice; if he abstained from acting on in- 
formation which they deemed of doubtful authority, and from deciding 
any question of general interest, such, for instance, as this Papuan 
annexation question, till he had heard what they had to say to it. 
Lord Derby has already indicated a desire so to avail himself of the 
aid of the agents-general. He is doubtless well aware of the added 
value of opinions, given not incidentally, but as a matter of duty and 
record ; and tested by discussion, and by the free interchange of different 
opinions. I feel assured that had such a Council been in existence it 
would have been less easy for the Government to commit such a series 
of mistakes as have undoubtedly been committed of late years in 
dealing with South African questions. 

It is in the management of South African affairs that the old 
vices of colonial mismanagement, so fervidly denounced by Sir 
William Molesworth and others in the debates which preceded the 
grant of Colonial constitutions thirty years ago, are still most visible ; 
and the cause is obvious. Self-government is of later growth in South 
Africa than in our other colonies. It was only granted to the old Cape 
Colony in 1872. It has not yet been extended to any other part of 
British South Africa; and all the old mistrusts and misunderstandings, 
which have long since disappeared in Australia and Canada, are con- 
stantly reappearing in South Africa. This is due to a variety of 
causes, but space only admits of our discussing the most prominent. 
Side by side with the Cape Colony are two independent states, to a 
great extent alien in origin and language, and not yet by any means 
satisfied as to the neighbourly intentions of their English neighbours. 
There is besides a large and powerful native population, regarding 
which the English Government has never, for years past, pursued 
any clear and consistent policy—at one time interfering in the most 
irritating way with minute details of internal administration in the 
Colony—at another abandoning without reserve hundreds of thou- 
sands of natives, who considered themselves British subjects, to a 
government of Dutch Boers, or, far worse, to the tender mercies of 
a defeated and discredited native despot. 

We cannot now discuss the transactions in which the English 
Government has acted, as it persuades itself, justly, humanely, truth- 
fully, and wisely—but, as it appears to the Colonists and their neigh- 
bours, white and black—unjustly and dishonestly, cruelly, falsely, 
stupidly. Which party is right, I will not now discuss; I will only 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that nothing can exceed the 
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hatred, contempt, and distrust with which the English Government is 
at present regarded by the great majority of South Africans, and that 
the feeling affects most injuriously the material prosperity of the country. 
If anyone doubts the precise accuracy of what I have stated, Jet him 
refer to any file of colonial newspapers—to any colonist, farmer, or 
merchant—or to any observant, unbiassed traveller, and I fear they will 
only too strongly confirm what I have said. 

But our concern now is not with the past nor the present, but with 
the future, and I can only very briefly state in outline the course 
which seems to me to offer the best chance of retrieviug our position 
and avoiding the many dangers I foresee, in further drifting as we have 
done for three years past. 

First, as regards our own colonies. The Cape enjoys complete 
self-government, and I can testify to the capacity of the Cape colo- 
nists to manage their own affairs, prudently, economically, and suc- 
cessfully, if we would allow them to do so, without forcing on them 
tasks to which they are unequal, and which they would never have 
undertaken but for pressure from England. A most erroneous 
opinion is very commonly held in this country, that the colonists 
generally have always been anxious for an extension of the colonial 
boundary. Nothing can be further from the fact. I can testify 
that every accession of territory of late years to the Cape Colony has 
been unwillingly accepted by the colony, and only from a desire to 
meet the wishes of the Home Government. This is equally true of 
the Diamond Fields, of Basutoland, and the Transkei. I may add 
that the task so undertaken was by no means beyond the power of the 
colony to perform, had not the Home Government paralyzed the 
action of the Colonial Government, by its vacillation and repeated 
changes of policy. But this may lead us into discussions of what 
might have been; and I will therefore only add that I would allow 
the Cape Colony to draw back its boundary as far as it wishes, and 
to renounce, if it so wishes, its delegated sovereign rights, over any 
part of its later additions of territory. 

As regards Natal, I would allow that colony, as soon as it wishes, 
the same amount of self-government which has been granted to the 
Cape. It will be said that this would be no new offer, inasmuch as 
Lord Kimberley offered the supposed boon of responsible government 
to Natal a short time ago, and the boon was declined. But the real 
cause of the unwillingness of Natal to accept the offer was the rooted 
distrust of the motives and good faith of the Home Government, 
which had been created by the late action of our Government in South 
Africa. The offer was brusquely made, and the colonists could not 
believe that it did not cover some design of the Home Government to 
back out of their legitimate responsibilities. However that may be, 
I would leave it open to the colony, at any time to claim the 
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management of their own affairs. Nothing can be more absurd than 
the present type of hybrid constitution. It simply serves to screen 
most of the faults of an absolute despotism in a Crown colony, with- 
out any of its chances of vigour and efficiency. 

As regards the two independent republics of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, whatever may be our views of the past, it is our 
duty to accept our obligations as they stand. It is, however, not 
easy to say what the Government who made the Transvaal Conven- 
tion, and who ought to know what they meant in making it, con- 
sider to be the real obligations of either party to the convention. 
In this uncertainty I can only state the very obvious truism, that 
the only way to win back the respect and regard of the people of 
either republic is to show that we deserve them. I fear we do not 
possess either at present. But Iam much mistaken if it would be dif- 
ficult to recover the position we held a few years ago, if the republics 
could only persuade themselves that they knew what we wished and 
what we were likely todo. This is a knowledge which very few English 
statesmen can say they possess at present; but it is obviously 
essential to any feeling of security. We gather from some minis- 
terial utterances that the Transvaal Convention is to be revised 
shortly. The process may enlighten us as to what our Government 
thinks we are bound to do or permit, and what we have a right to 
expect from the Transvaal? What is to become of Bechuana-land 
and its more than half-civilized and Christianized people? What 
of the labours of Moffat and Livingstone? Meantime it is useless 
to speculate, when, of the contracting parties, one seems uncertain 
as to the terms of the contract, and the other seems determined not 
to be bound by it as it stands. 

As to our native policy in South Africa it is difficult to say more, 
in the space left to us, than to note a few obvious truths. Our 
obligations south of the Orange and Vaal rivers, and below the great 
Drackensburg range, may be grouped under two heads, those North 
of Natal including Zululand and its neighbours, such as the Ama- 
tongas and the Swazis, and those south of Natal, such as the 
Basutos, the Pondos, and the Kaffir tribes of Transkei. Over the latter 
British sovereignty has repeatedly been proclaimed and accepted— 
always in terms, and often in fact, till the modern doctrine was 
proclaimed that allegiance and obedience were, in effect, matters of 
taste and opinion ; and that the accepted opinion was to be that of 
the subject, and not that of the dominant power. 

Out of the confusion consequent on the vacillating policy of the 
past three years, there is now an opportunity of escape—when 
all these tribes come again under the direct authority of the 
Crown—but we can only escape on one condition, and that is that 
we remember and act on a few obvious and not pleasant truths. 
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‘Our difficulties have arisen from divided counsels, and paralysis of 
authority caused by divided and vacillating counsels. The people are 
not hard to govern. They are quite able and willing to pay for good 
government—which to them means security for life and property, 
and fairly even-handed justice, promptly administered by a patriarchal 
ruler on the spot. All the Kaffirs from the northern boundary of 
Basutoland to the Kei, do not outnumber the Kaffirs who are 
peacefu) subjects in the old Colony, or in Natal. Compared to the 
uncivilized population of many a division in India, they are fewer in 
number and much more tractable. To rule them requires, however, 
undivided authority, easily accessible to the ruled, and the task may 
be at once given up, unless we have made up our mind who is to 
rule—the barbarian and his witch doctor, or the European and his 
magistrate? This point settled, it would not be difficult to name 
half-a-dozen men who could rule the whole region, and require no 
regular troops to help them. Men of the stamp of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone in Natal, or Mr. Charles Brownlee, Commandant Griffiths, 
and Captain Blyth in the Cape Colonial service, would find no dif- 
ficulty in the task, if they were secure against constant interference 
from without. But with divided authority and constant interference 
from a distance, the task is impossible even for men who, like General 
Gordon, found no difficulty in dominating and peaceably ruling 
millions of utterly untamed savages in the Soudan. 

Let me remark, once for all, that men of the highest tone of 
humanity are quite as numerous in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion in our South African colonies as in England ; and their humanity 
generally takes a more practical and judicious form, in proportion to 
their wider opportunities of knowing what is wanted and what is 
practicable. 

The same truths apply equally to Zululand and the tribes north 
of Natal. As far as I am aware, no one pretends to know whose 
advice has been followed in our late proceedings in that quarter. 
We are told that neither Cetywayo’s wishes nor Bishop Colenso’s 
counsel has been our guide. It is clear that neither Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, nor Sir Evelyn Wood, nor Sir Henry Bulwer, nor Sir 
Hercules Robinson can be held responsible for what has been done 
during the last twelve months. Public opinion in Natal, as well as 
in the Cape Colony, appears with almost unparalleled unanimity to 
condemn and repudiate all responsibility for our action. Nor is the 
object our Government has had in view more easy to discover than 
the author of the policy. 

To restore Cetywayo, to uphold his dynastic rights, with his whole 
apparatus of Government—witch doctors, smellers-out, and slaughter- 
ing impis, &c.—would have been (whatever we might think of its 
wisdom or justice) an intelligible object; so would have been the 
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better government of the Zulus, whether by magistrate or political 
agent, resident, or kinglet. To prevent bloodshed, to protect the 
colony of Natal and its people,—or to leave them free to protect them- 
selves,—to observe our engagements,—or to wash our hands of them,— 
would, all in their way, have been objects easily understood by natives 
as well as Europeans. But no human being, as far as I know, can 
say what is the object which our Government set before themselves 
when they sent Cetywayo back, unless it were to undo whatever had 
been done before. 

In this uncertainty we can only await the action of Government or 
some declaration of its policy. But it may be well to remember that 
directing Zulu affairs from Downing Street is much like endeavouring 
to steer a ship in a storm, on a rocky coast, by signals from the 
shore, and that governing Zulus, or any other people, without authority, 
and force to back authority, is like attempting to start a locomotive 
without fuel or water. Nothing is more valuable than good advice 
in the government of mankind, but it has no motive power; and 
wherever may be the region where good advice alone will keep the 
peace, that region is not in South Africa. 


H. B. E. Frere. 
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Waist there are many questions connected with the service of 
the Church of England on which a layman will justly hesitate to 
enter, the art of preaching is an exception. One of the greatest 
masters of the English pulpit has said, with a certain touch of 
irony, that a sermon “inevitably puts us upon an act of Religion ; 
if good, it invites us to a profitable hearing; if otherwise, it inflicts 
a short penance, and gives an opportunity to the virtue of 
patience.” But a layman may perhaps be allowed some voice as 
regards those exhortations which are addressed to him every 
Sunday, and also may speak with the freedom which none but an 
outside observer can enjoy. It is in the interest of the whole 
Church—Clergy and Lay—that he should so speak; for it is not 
merely that the wise doctor will gladly listen to the experiences of 
the patient, but that a discourse from the pulpit is almost 
exclusively addressed to laymen, and if it falls dead upon their 
minds and hearts it is purposeless. It may be added that if a 
layman from a layman’s point of view seems to criticise existing 
practice, it is from no want of appreciation of the conscientious, 
laborious, and often able work which our parochial clergy dis- 
charge in respect of this part of their spiritual duties. 

Of the history of preaching it is not here the place to speak. 
Ever since the foundation of the Christian Church it has been one 
of the principal agencies by which the truth of the Gospel has 
been spread, though employed more or less according to the 
feeling and exigencies of the time. Like many other parts of the 
Christian ministry, it has varied in power. When Europe had 
become Christianised, and the work of the Church among the 
heathen nations was completed, a certain lapse in the power of 
preaching may be traced. Sacerdotal Christianity no longer con- 
descended, as has been truly said, from its lofty throne of temporal 
power to use the argumentative influences of earlier times, 
and her teaching was inculeated rather through the visible forms 
of a splendid ritual than the persuasive words of an individual 
preacher addressing himself to individual hearers. But the 
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power of preaching was too human in all its influences, and too 
necessary to the general work of the Church, to be long left in 
abeyance. The unappropriated heritage was seized by the 
heretical sects, and with such effect from their use of the ver- 
nacular language, that it was only by reassuming the lost ground, 
and by founding his friar-preachers, who in the course of a 
few years overspread Europe and preached in every castle, and 
church, and cottage, that St. Dominic restored the influence of the 
Church. From that time to the Reformation, and from the Refor- 
mation onwards—in this country, at least—preaching has never 
ceased to be a real power. It assumed many forms; it allied 
itself with many imaginative, fantastic, and even coarse appeals 
to the human mind: it mingled with politics and philosophy; it 
became dry and barren of all spiritual influence; it ceased even 
to be true to the doctrines and facts of Christianity ; and again, as 
in the revival of Wesley’s day and in the great Oxford movement, 
now more than a generation ago, with which the names of Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Keble will, perhaps, be most closely associated, 
it touched the deepest springs of religion and spiritual life. 

Into all this it is impossible here to enter. But there are two 
observations of fact, which the history, and especially the earlier 
history, of the Church, whether generally or in England, will 
justify :— 

(1.) Preaching was not the necessary function of the parochial 
clergy. On the contrary, in England at one period the 
parochial clergy were not allowed to preach without 
the bishop’s licence. It was the duty of the Prebendaries 
and Canons to preach both in the cathedrals and in the 
churches of the diocese, and if they could not themselves 
discharge the duty, they were bound to send out licensed 
preachers to fulfil the task. But the ordinary parish 
priest was restrained from preaching. His ignorance in 
some, his disaffection to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion in other cases, were the reasons of this restraint 
during a great part of the reigns of Elizabeth and her 
successor; but as the flock could not be left utterly 
destitute of food, some spiritual sustenance was provided 
in the Homilies. It was at the best a dry and tasteless 
nutriment, and before long the good sense of the bishops, 
and the altered conditions of the time allowed a relaxa- 
tion of the rule, and a return to the older and better 
practice; but even now the law itself, if viewed in its mere 
letter, and unqualified by every-day practice, contem- 
plates, I apprehend, the existence of an incumbent with 
a cure of souls, but without the power of preaching. 
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(2.) Preaching was not in the earlier ages confined to the clergy, 
and up to the 10th century the monks who did some of 
Rome’s most eloquent and effective preaching were not in 
Orders. 

So far, then, as regards the History of preaching. But the 
interest in the Art of preaching does not lie merely in its history. 
Its value in the Christian ministry is alike of to-day, to-morrow, 
and for all time. It is indefinitely, immeasurably great, because it 
never grows old so long as the human mind seeks information, or 
is open to argument on the greatest subject of human interest ; 
and because it admits of perpetual application to all the vicissitudes 
of individual and national life, change they never so much or so 
often. It is in many conditions similar to its sister art of oratory, 
it is subject to the laws that govern the orator, it appeals to 
many of the motives to which he appeals, it often becomes oratory 
applied to the highest objects of human thought and conduct; and 
therefore, like oratory, it can never pass out of the sphere of those 
living influences by which men of every age and country are moved. 
The black gown or the surplice, the Cathedral pulpit or the Gospel- 
lers oak, these and such like are the separable accidents of the hour, 
and may come and go in the crowd of human circumstances ; but 
there is no sign that the modern world, any more than earlier and 
ruder ages, can dispense with the art of the preacher. Immeasur- 
able, however, as is the value of preaching in the mouth of a great 
preacher, the efficacy of it necessarily diminishes to an almost 
vanishing point, when employed by those—and there must be such 
—who have neither natural nor acquired gifts for the exercise of 
it; whilst in most cases a preacher is beset by hindrances—some 
of them unfair, all of them great, many of them overlooked by those 
who are ready enough to mete out criticism and disapproval if he 
fails to come up to the high standard which the taste of his audience 
exacts. 

It is unnecessary to allude to the common objection that the 
clergyman enjoys the right of speech without reply or interruption, 
except to say that such an objection raises a preliminary and an 
unjust prejudice in the minds of many of his audience. A far more 
serious difficulty is that two sermons at least every week are a severe 
tax upon a large proportion of our parochial clergy. Many of them 
are men closely engaged in the work of their parishes with little help, 
and, as is necessarily the case in any large body of men, with only 
an average power of literary composition. And be it remembered 
that it needs more than an average power, mental and literary, to 
kindle enthusiasm or even interest in a story which, however marvel- 
lous in its purposes and details, is yet an old one in the ears of the 
hearers, and to create out of materials which by constant repeti- 
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tion almost seem exhausted, inducements powerful enough to alter 
or affect the moral course of a man’s life. Yet every parish clergy- 
man is expected by the majority of us to do this twice, at least, in 
every week; and whilst setting before us the highest truths of 
religion, to do it with the eloquence of a Jeremy Taylor or a 
Barrow. It must be admitted that we are as unreasonable in our 
theological expectations as we often are in the political or personal 
affairs of life. 

Nor have we far to look for the result of this. The work is 
generally done with a conscientious and laborious sense of duty ; 
but too often the man is set to a task which, though it has grown 
into a part of his daily existence, is one for which he has no real 
aptitude ; the sermon becomes a mere form, and whilst it falls dead 
upon the ears and consciences of an ordinary congregation, it fails to 
move a large and growing class whose education, though not very 
deep or sound, is yet sufficient to make them require a deeper and 
more exact teaching. It is indeed true that there is a great diffi- 
culty in so adjusting our system as to meet the peculiarities of the 
very different classes which compose our mixed congregations ; but 
as regards the particular class of hearers to which I have alluded 
the ordinary sermon to which they listen, and which carries no 
conviction with it, is perhaps a disadvantage rather than a help. 
It would be unjust to overlook the fact that in London and in 
many of our large towns the public mind of the Church has of late 
years awakened to the importance of this question, and that vast 
audiences are now gathered together to hang on the lips of some 
eloquent preacher, where but a short time since a few sleepy indivi- 
duals sauntered in and out in the intervals of a still more sleepy 
service to criticise the monuments which the good or bad taste of 
previous generations has bequeathed to us. Under the glorious span 
of perhaps the finest dome in Christendom may now, Sunday after 
Sunday, be seen a forest of upturned faces—minds and hearts held 
prisoners by the eloquence, the reasoning, the fervent faith of the 
preacher, who justifies the ways of God in the midst of one of the 
noblest works of man. It is an illustration of the reviving power 
of the Church in our days, which the philosopher and the politician 
may do well to consider, and from which many will gather courage 
in the doubts and difficulties of a troubled generation. 

This is not the place to consider the spiritual, the doctrinal, the 
higher and more purely religious side of a sermon. It is true 
that in the hearing as well as the preaching of sermons there may 
be profitless vanity, that men may ‘ admire the preacher, and he 
may please their ears, and that neither of them may bear along 
with them any good”; but our object is here rather with the form 
and method, the practice and the externals of preaching, which 
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are in no way questions of faith. And from this point of view a 
sermon, to be really attractive, must, to a certain extent at least,. 
take the colour of contemporary thoughts and events; it may 
even reflect the literature, the social and the fashionable instincts 
of the day. ‘‘ There is a taste,” says Bishop Horne, “in religious. 
as well as other compositions, which varies in different ages, and 
may lawfully and innocently be indulged. Thousands received 
instruction and consolation from sermons formerly which would 
not now be endured. The preachers of them served their 
generation, and are blessed for evermore. But because provision 
was made for the events of the last century in one way, there is no. 
reason why it should not be made for the wants of this in 
another.” If the preacher is to affect and guide the whole moral 
conduct of his hearers in their relations to each other or the 
State, no topic, however high or low, need be excluded; and pro- 
vided only that religion does not perish in the free handling of 
such subjects, none can condemn the liberty claimed. But what 
is the extent of freedom which a preacher may allow himself when 
he approaches public or political subjects ? I will not here attempt 
to define it. Prudence and ‘‘taste”’ will sometimes range themselves 
on one side, the duty of free speech on the other; and sometimes 
it may happen that when the whole ‘“‘ company of preachers” are 
wisely silent, a few individuals may be allowed for them, or in the 
name of some great principle, to break the silence. 

Our enquiry rather lies in those ordinary parish churches where 
religious ministrations move on from year to year in an even 
tenour, and where great gifts cannot of necessity be expected to: 
find a home ; and without denying to that quiet life a certain merit, 
I yet think that as regards these—the majority of our churches— 
the whole system of preaching could, with advantage, be brought 
under the intelligent and temperate consideration of clergy and 
laity. Some few amongst many points to which attention may 
not unfitly be devoted may be here enumerated. 

The first place may be fitly assigned to what may seem a 
simple and humble agent often much neglected, but which is of the 
highest importance—elocution and good reading. The absence of 
this gift robs a good sermon of more than half its value, and the 
presence of it doubles the merit of an ordinary composition. The 
occasional change of key, the skilful inflexion of the voice, the 
varied intonations, are quite as necessary to the preacher as they 
are grateful to the audience; and if this simple practice were 
more studied, it is possible that there would be fewer cases of 
the disorder which is known by the vulgar name of a “ clergy- 
man’s sore throat.” He who is master of this art need not fear a 
comparison with the best of extemporary preachers. Archbishop. 
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Sharpe is said to have owed much of his reputation to his 
elocution ; Bishop Burnet was constant in impressing this in- 
struction on the younger clergy who came to him for ordination ; 
Dr. South read those sermons whose wit and masculine English 
delight us now, as they delighted the courtiers of Charles II. 
two hundred years ago. Who does not remember the anecdote 
of the great preacher’s failure when called upon to preach extem- 
porarily before the king, and his sudden rush from the pulpit 
with the exclamation of—‘‘ God have mercy on our infirmities ” ? 
Bishop Saunderson read his sermons; Archbishop Tillotson was 
said to have made great use of notes in preaching; Melville 


always read his sermons to an overflowing congregation. And 


those who rival South, Saunderson, and Tillotson, or who follow 
the precepts of Burnet, will have no reason to be discontented 
with their efforts, or to feel that they are travelling on a wrong 
road. In many foreign churches considerable pains are devoted 
to the instruction of the younger clergy as regards delivery, 
elocution, action, and even all the by-play of preaching; whilst, 
in England, all this is left to take care of itself. 

But a preacher may not only read with effect, he may 
borrow with advantage ; and taking into account on the one hand 
the inexhaustible materials which the piety and learning of 
English divines have bequeathed to us, and on the other the heavy 
calls upon time and strength which any clergyman in these days 
must satisfy in almost any parish, if he desires to do his duty in the 
fullest sense of the word, it will often happen that a preacher 
may wisely substitute the printed sermons of others for those of 
his own composition. St. Augustine, fifteen hundred years ago, 
advised those who were unable to compose their own sermons, to 
take those of others, to commit them to memory, and so to rehearse 
them to the congregation; and at a much later period the learned 
Bishop Bull used to recommend young preachers not to preach 
their own compositions. English modern Theology abounds with 
sermons of such merit that it is melancholy to think of those noble 
compositions being wasted to all except the student. Far other 
was the wisdom of Sir Roger de Coverley’s parish clergyman, 
who, every Sunday, preached one sermon at least taken from 
the great masters of English divinity. 


“Sir Roger,” writes the Spectator, “ on our asking him who preached to-morrow, for 
it was Saturday night, told us the Bishop of St. Asaph (Dr. Wm. Fleetwood) in the 
morning and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then shewed us his list of preachers for 
the whole year, where I saw, with a great deal of pleasure, Archbishop Tillotson, 
Bishop Saunderson, Dr. Barrow. Dr. Calamy, with several living authors who have 
published discourses of practical divinity. Ino sooner saw this venerable man in the 
pulpit but I very much approved of my friend’s insisting upon the qualifications of a 
good aspect and a clear voice; for I was so charmed with the gracefulness of his 
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figure and delivery, as well as the discourses he pronounced, that I think I never 
passed any time more to my satisfaction.” 


It is, of course, unnecessary to say that no sanction is 
here given to the once common and sordid practice of the sale 
and purchase of sermons—a base traffic between Grub Street 
and the House of God; nor, again, to unacknowledged and 
dishonest borrowing from the discourses of other men. I do 
not mean by this to say that all borrowing, or that even in all 
cases unacknowledged borrowing is dishonest. In considering the 
practice and propriety of borrowing, we need some careful definition. 
It may, perhaps, be said in a great measure to resolve itself into a 
question of degree—in some cases perfectly lawful, in others 
mere plagiarism—and a curious chapter might be written on the 
adoption, conscious or unconscious, by great writers and speakers 
of the thoughts and the words of others. The English Chry- 
sostom, on one occasion at least, allowed himself a considerable— 
and, so far as he was concerned, a most unnecessary—latitude 
in transcribing to his own pages the thoughts and language of 
an eloquent Spanish preacher, without adequate acknowledgment. 
But it is not for anyone in these days to criticise that great master 
of English prose, who has never been excelled—perhaps never 
equalled—and with whom, as with Plato, it is almost a delight 
to go wrong. It is enough to say now that some of the greatest 
have so erred, and that if their unquestioned greatness palliates 
the error, their example is one of warning, not of encouragement. 

So much then in favour of written sermons, of the art of de- 
livering them, and of the use of the printed sermons of others; and 
next a few words upon the opposite practice of extemporary preach- 
ing—a practice common abroad, and one which has found eminent 
representatives in England, though opinion with regard to it here 
has been divided, and extemporary preachers have always been 
in a minority. Swift and W. Scott are high authority against the 
frigid form of a written sermon; South and J. Taylor, on the 
other hand, are standing evidence that the careful periods of a 


written sermon may rise to the heights of the most burning 


vehemence or most impassioned diction. But to whichever form 
of composition the preference be given, no one will doubt the vast 
influence of an extemporary address—with this only qualification 
—that what is the best and most persuasive of its kind if good, 
is quite the worst if it be indifferent. 

There is, however, no greater fallacy than to suppose that an 
extemporary sermon saves the preacher labour and time. I 
believe that if it is such as it should be it needs even more thought 
and preparation than a written discourse. Bishop Gardiner, who, 
hough he has left no pleasing mark upon the history of his time, 
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was a man of undoubted capacity and thought, is said to have 
given the following advice in order to combine the semblance of a 
spoken sermon with careful premeditation: ‘‘ Write your sermon, 
every word as you will preach it ; and when you go into the pulpit 
deliver your book unto the chiefest man there that can read, 
and let him take heed of your book while yon do preach and 
say no more but that you have written and studied for.” But non 
omnia possumus omnes. There are some like Bishop Sanderson, 
whose unconquerable diffidence makes it impossible for them to 
trust themselves without notes in the pulpit. Izaac Walton, in his 
delightful English, has told how Bishop Sanderson was persuaded 
by his old friend Dr. Hammond to trust his excellent memory, 
and not to read, but to try to speak a sermon as he had writ 
it. ‘‘ And to that end they two went early the Sunday following to 
a neighbouring minister, and requested him to exchange services, 
which they did. And at Bishop Sanderson going into the pulpit, 

- he gave his sermon, which was a very short one, into the hand of 
Dr. Hammond, intending to preach it as it was writ; but before 
he had preached a third part, Dr. Hammond, looking at the 
written sermon, observed him to be out, and so lost as to the 
matter, that he became afraid for him. But when he had ended 
this short sermon, as they two walked homeward, Bishop Sander- 
son said, with much earnestness, ‘Good Doctor, give me my 
sermon and know that neither you nor any man living shall ever 
persuade me to preach again without my books.’ To which the 
reply was, ‘Good Doctor, be not angry ; for if ever I persuade you 
to preach again without book, I will give you leave to burn all the 
books I am master of.’” Whitfield, whose oratorical gifts, popu- 
larity, and success have been rarely exceeded, was in the habit of 
preparing and learning by heart particular passages, and of repeat- 
ing them over and over again to different audiences. Charles 
Simeon has left a curious account of his method of composition, 
and tells us that he used to write out his sermon “ half-a-dozen 
times at least,” and, thus having become master of it, he was able 
to deliver it with perfect ease and his usual animation. 

The principal object of preaching without reading is, of course, 
to convey to the mind of the hearers the strong sense of the 
preacher’s earnestness, and Whitfield, Simeon, Baxter, who “ spoke 
as a dying man to dying men,” and Burnett, whose discourses in 
the pulpits were delivered without any note, and only interrupted 
by the frequent hum of approval on the part of his congregation, 
were all alive to this secret; but they none of them made it an 
excuse for idleness or want of preparation. 

That question, indeed, of earnestness is, in preaching as in oratory, 
the question of questions ; and, like charity, it covers a multitude 
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of defects. Sermons, of course, may appeal to the reason or the 
heart, and both kinds are in certain circumstances necessary ; but 
for one of the former, there ought to be a hundred of the latter 
class ; and if, in an appeal to the human heart, the preacher fails 
to convince his hearers that he is in earnest, his words not only 
are in vain, but they are, when affecting a sacred subject, probably 
hurtful. ‘I go,” said Sheridan, a mere man of the world, “to 
hear Rowland Hill preach because his ideas come red-hot from 
the heart.” Nor can a better illustration of this uecessity be 
found than in the sermons of the three greatest divines con- 
nected with the Oxford Revival of the last generation—Newman, 
Pusey, Keble. Whilst each of these remarkable men could, on 
occasions, preach with logical severity or metaphysical subtlety, 
the form which their sermons most often took was one of the 
simplest piety and most intense earnestness. Bishop Wilber- 
force has left on record the same advice, in his own forcible 
language: ‘‘ Speak straight to your congregation, as you would 
beg your life, or counsel your son, or call your friend from 
a burning house”; but as regards the expediency of borrowing 
from the discourses of others, he added, “‘ That you may be thus 
real, I would counsel you to take as little of your sermons as 
possible from those of other men.” This, of course, is the highest 
truth and wisdom ; but it is subject to this serious qualification— 
that, taking the average capacities of men, whether clergy or lay, 
it is quite as difficult to be morally earnest as intellectually capable. 
Those gifts of enthusiasm which we sometimes see lighting up the 
dullest minds, and colouring the most commonplace natures, are 
not the heritage of ordinary men; and though it may be right to 
hold up this high ideal, it is, after all, but an ideal. 

To sum up, then, these observations. Any modification of 
our present practice which would infuse more life and reality 
into the too conventional and formal character of so many of our 
sermons is desirable ; the use of some of those published sermons, 
of which so large and remarkable a collection exists, suited to 
the needs of almost every kind of English congregation, would be 
welcome ; and elocution and the practice of extemporary preaching 
might be studied and extended with advantage in certain cases. 
To all this it may be added that, as services have of late years 
been shortened with great advantage, so a reduction in the number 
and length of sermons may in certain cases be worthy of considera- 
tion. This last is no new question. “It were certainly much 
better,” said Echard, a writer of some repute two centuries ago, 
“if the people had but one sermon in a fortnight or month... 
neither need people be afraid that the minister for want of preach- 
ing should grow stiff and rusty supposing he come not into the 
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pulpit every week.” The proper length, in fact, of a sermon has. 
long been the subject of controversy; for as, on the one hand, 
the sermon of a great preacher may be the source of the highest 
pleasure, so it must be admitted that preachers have sometimes 
exercised their rights with too little regard for the endurance of 
their hearers. It is doubtful whether Dr. Barrow’s “ Spital 
Sermon,” which is said to have lasted three hours and a half in 
its delivery, was not too severe a trial to his congregation. In 
Elizabeth’s reign it was a much-disputed question whether a sermon 
should last for one or one hour and a half; and Cranmer, with 
much worldly wisdom, advised Latimer, when preaching before 
Henry VIII., to confine himself at most to these limits. ‘The 
country parson,” says George Herbert, ‘‘ preacheth constantly, 
and the pulpit is his joy and his throne”; but with that remark- 
able good sense which characterises his piety, he proceeds to 
enumerate a variety of cases in which and of seasons at which it 
is well that the parson “ should intermit.” He says, indeed, that 
he must not ‘exceed one hour, because all ages have thought 
that a competency, and he that profits not in that time will the 
less afterwards”; but though the traditional measure of a 
University sermon, or the stately periods of a great divine, require 
that the hour-glass shall fully exhaust its sands, the discourse 
from an ordinary pulpit on ordinary occasions may well be much 
shorter. I remember a sermon by the late Dean of Westminster 
which, with admirable skill, compressed within the narrow com- 
pass of three minutes by clock time, all that it was necessary 
to say; and though few can hope to rival him in his gifts of 
language, many may take example from the brevity with which 
he could write when the occasion required it. So, too, Charles 
Kingsley’s plain sermons fell easily within the limits of a quarter 
of an hour; and those who have known the stirring effect of a 
short, vigorous exhortation, especially on a partially-educated con- 
gregation, will appreciate the merits of brevity. But a short, like 
an extemporary, sermon is no refuge for the indolent; it ought 
to mean condensation, labour, and premeditation; and Bishop 
Andrewes’ practice to thrice revise his sermons before delivering 
them is not unworthy of the practice of our day. That admirable 
prelate used to say of himself what none else would have said of 
him, that when he preached twice a day he prated once. 

With a view, then, to some, if not to all, of these objects, it 
seems to deserve consideration whether the appointment by the 
Bishop of a certain number of preachers, specially qualified by 
study and natural fitness to visit and preach in the different 
parishes of the diocese, with the consent and, perhaps, on the 
invitation of the incumbent, might not lead to very useful results. 
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It is not only the revival of the old rule by which the Cathedral 
authorities were required to send out trained preachers to the 
different churches in the Diocese, but it is also consistent with 
the practice familiar to Roman Catholics, to Wesleyans, and 
Lutherans—the Wesleyan rule being for the chief minister of 
the circuit to visit and preach in each chapel within that circuit 
once in the course of the year. 

And now, having taken on me to say so much on this interesting 
theme, I will go one step further and will venture to suggest whether 
under due precautions and limitations the licensing of laymen to 
preach might not draw to the support of the Church and the cause 
of true religion the services of many who might bring to the task 
learning and zeal, and those gifts of eloquence and personal per- 
suasion by which God may be served as well through the mouths 
of laymen as of the clergy. There would in this be no departure 
from the older practice of the Church. Origen was a layman when 
he first preached, and till the 10th century the Roman Church en- 
trusted much of her preaching to men who were not in Orders. 
Within the last few years, in some English dioceses, the office of 
lay reader has been wisely revived with a special license from the 
Bishop, when accompanied by the consent of the incumbent, not 
only to read prayers and homilies, but to interpret Scripture, which 
is at least very akin to preaching. 

In the Episcopal Church of Scotland there are, or were, a short 
time since, at least two dioceses where laymen have been licensed 
by the Bishop to preach, though from written sermons, whilst for 
many years our great missionary societies have authorised their lay 
catechists to preach both to heathens and to converts. It may be 
added that such sermons are in cases extemporary. 

What I have just said is a suggestion cast out upon the field 
of discussion, and it is unnecessary now to advocate it further than 
to say that there is nothing either in ancient practice or in the 
nature of things to forbid it, whilst there is much in the con- 
ditions and requirements of our generation to make the idea 
worthy at least of a dispassionate consideration. As the Church 
is a body composed alike of clergy and laity ‘‘ with diversities of 
gifts and differences of administrations,” but with a common 
work and object, all knowledge, and science, and intellectual 
capacity, whether of clerk or layman, may be fitly laid upon her 
altars, and he is unwise who, in these days of theological criticism 
and religious conflict, unnecessarily rejects any weapon which can 
serve to defend the Church or maintain her cause. In the watch- 
fulness of the bishop, the concurrence of the incumbent; the 
character and capacity of the lay preacher to be licensed, and, 
above all, in the very sparing exercise of the power so to appoint, 
VOL. II. 
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there ought to be found adequate safeguards against abuse ; but it 
might, perhaps, be possible, and, if so, it would be expedient to 
frame rules which would give even additional guarantees. 

These are some of the many questions which may influence, for 
good or evil, the future work of the Church in this country ; they 
admit of much argument, and before any definite conclusion. is 
accepted, they need careful consideration. But they are also 
questions which cannot be ignored, which affect the laity not less 
than the clergy, and their free discussion—when conducted by those 
most deeply and devotedly interested in the work of the Church— 
cannot be injurious to her interests. 


CARNARVON. 
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ARE WE DESPOILING INDIA? A REJOINDER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Waen such misrepresentations of the moral and material results of 
British administration in India as make the burden of the article 
on the “‘ Spoliation of India” in the July number of the Nineteenth 
Century have so prominent a place accorded to them, it is im- 
possible to pass them by with the indifference they intrinsically 
deserve. I will therefore endeavour to show, in the most direct 
and briefest manner possible, how groundless and misleading they 
are, notwithstanding that their inaccuracy has already so often 
been exhaustively exposed, and never more ably and conclusively 
than in Sir John and General Richard Strachey’s recent work 
‘on the Finances and Public Works of India, and Mr. Justice 
Cunningham’s British India and its Rulers. It is from these 
works, from the Correspondence regarding the Comparative Merits 
of British and Native Administration in India, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed 25th February 1868, the Reports 
of the Famine Commission, the Replies to Questions contained in 
Chapter I. of the Memorandum of the Famine Commission, by 
Moulvie Mahdi Ali, secretary to his Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment in the Revenue Department (Bombay, 1879), and from the 
speeches of Sir Bartle Frere, which are the classical authority on 
the revenue settlement of the Mahratta Country, in the volumes 
of Proceedings of the Council of the Governor of Bombay, that I 
have almost exclusively drawn the materials for this reply. 


How Inp1a pays ENGLAND. 


The first misrepresentation is that our connection with India 
has directly added £85,000,000 to the debt of England, which 
with the otherwise unnecessary vast cost of our army and navy 
represents an increase of something like £10,000,000 every year 
in the taxation of this country. The fact is that our connection 
with India has never cost England a farthing; while, on the 
contrary, it has immensely added to our wealth. 

The wars we have waged in India have been paid for, to the 
uttermost farthing, from Indian revenues. Moreover, India pays 
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not only for the British troops actually employed in that country, 
but for the indirect charge of keeping them up to their strength by 
drafts from England ; and in this way contributes materially toward 
the cost of the home garrisons of the United Kingdom. The 
English people further enjoy, beyond the relief of taxation thus 
afforded them, the immense advantages which India offers as a 
training school for their army, which they would still have to 
maintain, even if they did not hold India. 

It is indeed sometimes said that our connection with India has 
imposed on us the cost of garrisoning Malta and Gibraltar. But 
Gibraltar came under the British flag before the Indian empire 
existed, and Malta long before the modern overland route to India, 
which that fortress fortunately commands, was opened. These 
strongholds were in fact taken possession of for the sake, not of 
India, but of our commercial supremacy. In fact, India itself was 
acquired solely in the interest of our commerce with the East, for 
the sake of which we were compelled, long before we conquered 
India and thereby secured that commerce on a sure and certain 
territorial basis, to uphold at any sacrifice our naval predominance 
in the Mediterranean. 

It is chiefly because of this commerce that we have established 
ourselves at Aden also, and have our agencies at Zanzibar, in 
Persia, and in China; but inasmuch as they are partly of direct 
benefit to India, these agencies are in some degree supported by 
contributions from Indian revenues, while Aden is paid for wholly 
from them. 

Indeed, so far from this first misrepresentation being even 
approximately correct, the only instance of England being taxed 
on behalf of India is the recent one, when the political party 
which in opposition denounced the Afghan war was, on assuming 
power, compelled to justify its hasty words by voting a sum of 
£5,000,000 in aid of the Indian exchequer; a burden found so 
heavy by Parliament that it has positively spread the contribution 
over seven years. India, in return, has aided England in the 
Egyptian war. 

Then there are the profits on the Indian trade with England, 
worth nearly £80,000,000 a year, to be considered. Again, 
our retired officers as well as merchants spend in England 
a good deal of money made in India. Beside this a vast sum 
of English money, probably exceeding £200,000,000, is invested 
in Indian private and public securities, the interest of which 
England has regularly received. There has been no repudia- 
tion of English loans to India, as of English loans to other 
countries ; and Indian railways have always paid English share- 
holders a high and certain dividend. They are among the best 
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securities on the Stock Market. It is a reasonable estimate that 
the English nation has made 5 per cent. all round on its Indian 
investments, instead of 3 per cent., which it would have made 
with no better security at home. This alone shows a profit from 
the connection of many millions a year. But it is hardly worth 
while to discuss the items of the pecuniary profit England derives 
from India when we know that the very ground of questioning 
the advantage to India of the British connection is the amount of 
the cash balance, viz. £15,000,000 annually, in favour of England 
on all the transactions between the two countries. 

Instead of loss, then, from our possession of India there is 
an enormous gain, which is one of the main sources of the wealth 
-and greatness of England. 


How we won Inpta. 


The second misrepresentation is of even greater gravity. It is 
that India has for the most part, and indeed excepting only the 
Agra and Delhi districts, the territories of the Peishwa and Tippu 
Sultan, and the province of Sindh, been acquired not by conquest, 
but, as in the alleged instances of the Punjab, Oudh, and Nagpur, by 
‘breach of trust.” Itis thus that the battles of Assaye and Argaum, 
of Sobraon, of Gujrat, and of Jhansi, the siege of Delhi, and the 
campaign in Oudh, with all their political results, are carelessly, if 
not intentionally ignored. After the battles on the Sutlej, we 
did not at once annex the Punjab, but gave the Sikhs yet another 
chance; and although the Maharajah Dhulip Singh, who was a 
minor, did not himself fight against us in the subsequent revolt 
quelled by the great victory of Gujrat, his chiefs and army and people 
-did ; and when they were again conquered their country was in 
common prudence annexed without the slightest taint of ‘ breach of 
trust.”” Oudh was not annexed, as stated, on any treaty with its 
native rulers to maintain a contingent; nor was Nagpur. For a 
correct account of the origin and growth of our Eastern Empire, I 
would, however, refer the reader to the History of the British in 
India, by the late Lord Justice James, who was not a possibly 
prejudiced Indian official, but one of the most eminent of English 
judges. 

In the particular case of Hyderabad, in the Deccan, it is stated 
that the revenues of the Ceded Districts being once in British 
hands, not only was the Subsidiary Force we agreed to provide in 
return for them not allowed to be used by the Nizam, but the 
Contingent he was compelled to raise was made a hot-bed of 
British patronage; no less than five brigadiers being appointed 
to command in a force of only 7,000 men. The facts are that the 
whole of the surplus revenues, after the cost of governing the 
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districts held by us is defrayed, are handed over to the Nizam, and 
that although it is true the Hyderabad Contingent was at first 
over-officered, for the last fifteen or twenty years it has been 
saddled with only one Brigadier-General, who commands the 
artillery, four regiments of cavalry, and six of infantry; and, 
including the head-quarter and medical staff, with sixty officers 
all told. 
How Eneuanp repays INp1a. 

The third and the gravest misrepresentation is that the people of 
India are year by year growing poorer under our rule, instead of 
richer; notwithstanding which we are said to have steadily 
increased their taxation in the last forty years from £19,000,000 to. 
£50,000,000 annually. If this were true, our continued rule in 
India could not be justified by its vast advantage to England. But 
it is the reverse of the truth; the incontestable fact being that 
the connection between the two countries has been to the mutual 
enrichment of both. The increase of the Indian revenue has been 
due to extension of territory, to extension of cultivation, to increase 
of population, and to the growing wealth of the country. 

It is alleged that the Government raises £21,000,000 of land 
tax from 128,000,000 cultivated acres; but the fact is that not 
including Bengal, and excluding also lands not fully assessed, the 
cultivated acres are 136,000,000. In all they amount to not less 
probably than 180,000,000 and possibly 200,000,000, from which 
a total assessment of £21,000,000 is raised. The reproductive 
land of India is therefore charged all round little more than 2s. per 
acre, while even the writer of the article estimates its average 
production at something like £1 10s. per acre. The increase of land 
revenue from £12,486,000 in 1840 to £21,112,995 in 1881 is not 
due to heavier assessment, but to the area of British India having 
increased in this period from 616,000 to 860,000 square miles, to 
extension of cultivation, and to the immensely increased value of 
the land, which has greatly raised the revenue receipts, although 
the share of the rent received by Government has been reduced 
from two-thirds or more to one-half. The tributes and other receipts, 
which amounted to £1,460,000 in 1840 and £9,580,000 in 1881, are 
not taxation, and the local rates, say £1,500,000, existed formerly, 
although not then treated as revenue by the Government. The 
increase of true taxation in the period is from £5,500,000 to 
£18,000,000, and it has occurred principally in the items of stamps, 
customs, and salt. 

The increase of receipts under stamps is some indication 
of the increased prosperity of the people, as it chiefly arises 
from the enormous increase in the number of mercantile and 
legal transactions. The immense increase in foreign trade has 
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greatly enhanced the receipts from customs, notwithstanding the 
free trade policy which has relieved from duty the majority of im- 
ported articles, and has greatly lowered the rates on most of those 
which remain dutiable. The article states also that within the last 
forty years we have trebled the taxation of salt. The facts are that 
in Bengal and all Upper India the duty has been reduced from 8} 
rupees a maund in 1840 to 2 rupees: a reduction of 39 per cent. to 
three-fourths of the population of India. It has now, in order to 
effect the great objects of equalisation of taxation, and of the aboli- 
tion of internal customs duties, been fixed in the South and West 
of India, as in Hindustan, at 2 rupees, or double, not treble, what 
it was forty years ago. The great increase in salt revenue is thus 
not due to enhancement of duty, since the duty has on the average 
been greatly lowered, but to increased consumption, caused by the 
cheapening of carriage which roads and railroads have effected. 

Salt is taxed in India on exactly the same principle that ten 
years ago sugar was taxed in England, and that tea, coffee, and 
tobacco are still taxed; namely, that it is the simplest and least 
burdensome method of making the masses of the people contribute 
towards the cost of the good government on which they, far more 
than the rich, are dependent for their comfort and happiness. The 
native rulers taxed salt as much as they could, but they had 
not the perfected, scientific system of administration to enable 
them to enforce such a tax regularly and universally, and 
they accordingly levied it in the most arbitrary manner. The 
enhancement of the salt tax by the British Government was in 
substitution for a variety of other taxes of the most vexatious and 
exacting character, of which sometimes from forty to fifty were 
paid in the same locality and by the same people, and were 
levied upon nearly every circumstance of their daily lives. It was 
considered that a uniform, simple, and indirect tax, now amount- 
ing to only 6d. per head per annum of the population, would 
be less oppressive than these multitudinous imposts of the ‘‘ good 
old times” on trades, transit of goods, and social ceremonies ; 
and the result certainly has not invalidated this benevolent antici- 
pation. The grievance of the effect of the salt tax on the fishing 
industry is now being rapidly removed by arrangements under 
which the fisher-folk of India will get salt free. 

The detailed estimate of Aurungzebe’s revenue in 1707 was 
£77,500,000 net. His empire did not include the whole of what is 
now British India. Deducting the opium revenue which is paid 
by the Chinese, and allowing for the increase of the population, 
and the rise in value of money, the total revenue of British India 
is now certainly less than one-half of Aurungzebe’s; while the 
capacity of the country for taxation has been infinitely developed. 
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But the real consideration for us, which touches our national 
honour and good faith to the quick, and not merely our national 
interests, is, whether India is really growing poorer under British 
rule or not. The allegation of the article under reply is, that it is 
growing poorer and unhappier. It is doubtless a poor country as 
compared with England, the richest country in the world; but as 
compared with other European countries, such as Prussia, Spain, 
Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, not to say Turkey, Greece, and even 
parts of France, India is not so poor a country as is habitually 
represented ; it is certainly not, as will be seen, the poorer for 
British rule ; while its people are, so far as my own impressions 
of them in Western India are concerned, by no means the least 
happy in the world. 

Within the last half century the foreign imports have increased 
from £7,750,000 to £60,500,000, and the foreign exports from 
£13,000,000 to £83,000,000, and the total foreign trade of India 
from £20,750,000 to £148,500,000—a sevenfold expansion of pros- 
perity due to British rule, to order maintained by British troops, 
and to British capital, borrowed at lower interest than it can be 
borrowed by any country—even the British colonies—outside the 
United Kingdom. 

It may be said that the stupendous increase of exports between 
the quinquennial periods ending respectively in 1835 and 1881 
signifies the drain of wealth from India under British rule. But 
it will be observed on an examination of the returns for these 
periods, between which the total trade of India, as we have seen, 
increased sevenfold, that the percentage of excess of exports was 
thirty-five in the earlier period, and something under twenty in 
the later. Whether the people of India are poorer than in 1835 
may be judged by the fact that in 1882, in addition to paying the 
so-called tribute, they bought £53,000,000 of foreign merchandise, 
and in addition imported £10,000,000 in treasure, while in the 
former year their imports were only £7,750,000. 

The article states that the direct tribute drawn by the British 
Government from India (inclusive, by the way, of the interest on 
capital invested in railways *) is £30,000,000 ; beside £14,000,000 
as the profits of trade privately taken by Europeans out of India. 
This is preposterous. The only way in which India can pay her 
annual debt to England is by excess of exports; that is to say, by 
exports for which she receives no commercial equivalent, though 
a full equivalent in other ways. The amount of these excess 
exports for the last five years has been: 1878, £8,610,000; 
1879, £10,060,000; 1880, £16,420,000; 1881, £13,920,000 ; 1882, 


* It is curious to observe how your “ pseudo-philanthropist ’ always treats the 
obligation to pay a debt as an oppression. 
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£22,630,000; or, on an average, between £14,000,000 and 
£15,000,000 a year, which is all that the so-called tribute, public 
or private, can amount to. 

Now turn to the Deccan, the portion of India always instanced 
by Anglo-Indian pessimists as having most deteriorated under 
British rule. Here we find that the settlement reports of the 
earlier years of our occupation of the Mahratta country describe 
it as reduced to the lowest condition of misery and destitution, 
with three-fourths of the villages in ruins, and more than half of 
the arable land waste. The difference now could not be believed, 
except by those who have witnessed it, but it is most graphically 
depicted in Sir Bartle Frere’s memorable speech on the Bombay 
Settlement and Survey Bill, reported in the Proceedings of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay of the 10th of 
September 1864. 

The history of the agricultural assessments in the Bombay 
Presidency is succinctly given in an article on the subject in the 
Statist for the 10th of February last. At the commencement of 
our rule the proportion of produce taken as assessment was 
at least 25 per cent. It is now less than 10 per cent. The 
revenue was then collected with the greatest difficulty, and by the 
employment of the harshest coercive measures. In the last year 
for which the returns have been furnished the percentage of ryots 
in the poorest Deccan districts who paid their full assessment 
punctually, and without any process, varied in different districts 
from 97} to 993, while the proportion of assessments paid from 
the cultivators’ own resources, without borrowing, varied from 
eighty to ninety-six per cent. In the instances in which the assess- 
ments had to be levied by process, in no case was imprisonment 
inflicted, and it was only to a very slight extent necessary to 
resort to attachment of property. It was from the Mahratta Country 
that, just when the thirty years’ term of the original settlements 
made by Goldsmid and Wingate expired, owing to a series of good 
seasons, to the demand for produce occasioned by the Civil War in 
America, and to the money poured into the Deccan for the con- 
struction of railways, the stories came in 1862-64, which found 
their way all over the world, of ryots shoeing their bullocks, and 
tiring their cart-wheels, and sharing their ploughs with silver. 

It is most instructive, in this connection, to read also the replies 
of the Moulvie Mahdi Ali to the Famine Commissioners’ questions. 
They show that the condition of the Hyderabad Deccan was, down 
to 1852, as bad as that of the British Deccan in 1818-20. The 
revenue was raised, habitually, by torture. But this has all 
been changed for the better since that illustrious native Indian 
statesman, the late Sir Salar Jung, introduced into the Nizam’s 
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Dominions precisely the same revenue settlement as had previously 
been introduced into the Mahratta Country, and with similar happy 
results. It is instructive to learn from this most interesting 
document that the evils so often cited against British administra- 
tion in India, as for instance of indebtedness, and of drunkenness, 
are equally experienced in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

It is alleged that we gave the Indian ryot his land in absolute 
property and made it freely transferable in order to secure our 
revenue from it, at whatever sacrifice to him; the native governors 
of India, who regarded the land as the property of the State, never 
having allowed the ryot to secure advances from usurers by mort- 
gaging their holdings. The plain fact is that the “free sale” 
principle was, rightly or wrongly, introduced by us because it 
was thought, as it appears to be still thought in the case of Ireland, 
that the best way to secure the prosperity of the Indian ryot was to 
give him property in his holding. 

The article adds that under this system many of the princely 
families which once ruled India have become homeless wanderers, 
and that the lordly proprietors of vast lands the eye could not encom- 
pass have shrivelled into the owners of mud huts and a few cooking 
pots. Alas! this is only too common a phenomenon under our free 
European competitive type of civilisation, in which the race in 
everything is to the strongest. But in common fairness the writer 
ought to have gone on to state that the lands, now lost to their 
original proprietors, have not, as would seem to be implied, been 
confiscated to the State, but have passed into the hands of new 
men, the returns from whose estates have immensely increased 
under British rule. In Bengal, for instance, the annual rental of 
the landlord classes has risen since the introduction of British rule 
from less than £900,000 to something between £15,000,000 and 
£25,000,000,—or more than twenty-fold. 


MisceLLANEous MENDACITIES. 


I have so far only dealt with the more prominent of the mis- 
representations of this writer; and it might well be thought 
superfluous to expose the obscurer ones scattered through his 
pages. Indeed, it is obvious that, as on the one hand the trade of 
India has expanded sevenfold under our rule, and the value of 
Indian land, as shown by the increase in the rental of the Bengal 
landlords, has increased twenty-fold, and as on the other our con- 
nection with India is a clear source of profit to us, to the extent of 
£15,000,000 a year net, the whole contention of the article on the 
** Spoliation of India” falls to the ground. It would not in truth 
be worth serious reply but for its appearance in the Nineteenth 
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Century. I will, however, follow up its fictions and perversion of 
facts to the last. 

The article represents it as a misappropriation of Indian revenues 
to apply them to the support of British agencies in China, Persia, 
and Zanzibar, and the stronghold of Aden, and in contributing 
towards “eight English wars within the last fifty years—two with 
New Zealand, two with China, and one with Russia, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt respectively.” 

The people of India paid nothing towards the cost of the New 
Zealand wars or of the Crimean war. In the case of Abyssinia 
they simply did not benefit in direct relief of taxation from the 
temporary withdrawal of the expeditionary force from India, but 
they paid nothing of the extra charge, and they unquestionably had 
interests at stake which made it not unreasonable that they should 
share in the costs of the Persian, Afghan, and Egyptian wars. 
The trade of India—fostered under British rule—with China, the 
Persian Gulf, the Eastern Coast of Africa, and the Red Sea is very 
large, and of itself justifies us in making the people of India beara 
part in the maintenance of our agencies in the Indian Ocean and 
China Sea. 

Regarding the distribution of appointments in India, the allega- 
tion is made that “to this day if an appointment is worth holding 
a British officer is found holding it”; thus omitting all reference 
to the orders of 1872 that high appointments should, as far as 
possible, be given to natives, and of 1879 restricting to natives all 
uncovenanted appointments exceeding 200 rupees a month, except 
in special cases, and to the scheme of Lord Lytton by which 
one-sixth of the appointments to the Covenanted Civil Service are 
annually given to selected native gentlemen without their having 
even to submit to the ordeal of a competitive examination, which 
the young Englishman who looks to a career in India must 
undergo. These orders can, of course, be given effect to only 
gradually, and as appointments become vacant. But in a few years 
their result will be that not only the whole of the inferior civil 
services, but a very large proportion of the superior administrative 
and judicial agency will be officered by natives. Independently 
of these arrangements both the civil and military Indian services are 
as freely open to natives as to Englishmen. Many of the former have 
passed into the civil and medical services, and at the last examina- 
tion for Woolwich it was a native of Bengal who passed first. The 
evidence of Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir George Kellner, and 
Mr. Harrison, on which the writer of the article relies in making 
this allegation, dates from 1872, when those salutary changes. 
were introduced of which he still remains in ignorance; at least 
he ignores them. He quotes from a Parliamentary return, 
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moved for two years ago by Mr. Bright, of all moneys paid from 
Indian revenues to Europeans and natives respectively, in amounts 
of more than £100 annually, to prove how disproportionate are 
the sums paid to English officials to those paid to natives. This 
return has not been published, and it is impossible to check the 
figures presumably quoted from it. But on the face of the figures 
given they would appear to be misleading. Thus, it is said that 
exclusive of the rank and file of the army and navy, and the private 
adventurers in India, 25,402 Europeans hold Government posts, 
each yielding upwards of £100 a year, and aggregating £12,776,578, 
drawn yearly from the Indian Treasury. That of this number, 
9,087 are non-residents, receiving £4,006,000 yearly, and that on 
the other hand there are only 11,231 natives in the employ of the 
Indian Government drawing upwards of £100 a year each, in the 
aggregate £2,367,210. But 9,087 out of 25,402 Europeans in 
the employ of the Indian Government were non-resident, and 
therefore over £4,000,000 must on their account, according to 
the writer’s showing, be deducted from the sum of £12,776,573 
for furlough pay, pensions, and other absentee allowances. This 
leaves £8,000,000 only for the European administration of India, 
and of this £4,736,000 has to be deducted for military charges, 
leaving only about £4,000,000 as the cost of the European civil 
administration of India. Considering that the total cost of the 
administration in India under all heads—land, law, justice, salt, 
opium, canals, health, education, diplomacy, public worship and 
public works (including the cost of materials and of works, and 
not salaries only)—is about £27,000,000 a year, £4,000,000 is not 
a very heavy percentage to pay the European agency which controls 
all these vast operations. 

According to the figures given the average pension of a Euro- 
pean ofticer who returns to England after completing a life’s 
service in India is £440, and the average salary of all classes of 
European officers is £588 a year; while the average salary and 
pensions of natives who receive upwards of £100 a year is £210 a 
year. There can be little doubt that a native of India, living in 
his own comparatively cheap country and among his own people, 
is much better off on £210 a year than an Englishman on £538 
a year in India, or on £440 a year in so expensive a country as 
England. It has also to be remembered that a large proportion of 
the pensions drawn by Anglo-Indian officials is paid out of the 
contributions made by them from their pay while on active service 
in India. 

But not having access to the return which Mr. Bright obtained, 
I greatly doubt if the writer has made proper use of the figures. 
From the recent census it appears that the adult male Europeans 
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in India are about 75,000, of whom 55,000 are in the army. 
This leaves 20,000, of whom 3,000 are returned as being in the 
Civil Service, and another 1,000 may perhaps be employed by 
Government, being returned under the designation of surgeons, 
clergymen, civil engineers, &c. Where, then, does the writer of 
the article get the 25,402 persons “‘ holding Government posts” ? 

It is asserted that the army, European and native, we keep up. 
in India is quite superfluous for the peace and safety of the country, 
and that India pays an unnecessary yearly charge of at least 
£8,000,000 for it. The facts are that, European and native to- 
gether, it amounts to a total of 190,000 men, to control and defend 
an area of 1,500,000 square miles, and a population of 253,000,000 ; 
including some of the most warlike and turbulent races in the 
world, and, until the last half century, living in a state of constant 
warfare. The idea of the Indian army being excessive in numbers 
is preposterous. Our native army is barely large enough for the 
absolute necessities of administration, such as providing gaol and 
treasury guards and the maintenance of internal order. The 
English army is certainly not too large to secure India from the 
risks of external dangers to which it has ever been exposed. The 
peninsula of India always lay at the mercy of Central Asia, and 
particularly of Afghanistan, until we assumed the protectorate 
over it. To say, as the article does, that the native army is 
useless, is a most gross and arrogant defamation of it, as the 
history of the late Afghan and Egyptian wars proves. 

All that can be said—and it is quite sufficient—to meet such 
objections as the article urges against the extensive English 
agency employed in the administration of India is that, if 
England supplies India with the better part of the troops, civil 
servants, stores, and nearly the whole capital required for its 
administration, and without which its administration could not 
be carried on, it at least has the benefit of them all at the 
very lowest possible rate of interest. And what would India 
gain if we abandoned it to the ignorant tyrants who on our 
disappearance would at once reassert themselves, and squander in 
dissipation and intrigues and internecine wars the moral and 
material resources long accumulated under our rule—unless haply 
it were annexed by some superintendent of police sent over for 
the purpose from one of our Australian colonies ? 

Of course, there are always two ways of administering a country 
—to raise no money and make no improvements, or to make im- 
provements and raise money. What people like the writer of the 
article under rejoinder want is to have the improvements without 
having to pay for them. They are like the good burghers of some 
town in the Southern Concan who recently, so I have been told, 
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begged to have their town supplied with water, and were allowed 
to provide themselves with it by means of an advance made to them 
by the Government on the security of the municipal rates. But when 
they got the water they demurred to repay the advance. They pro- 
tested their deep gratitude to the Governor of Bombay, but naively 
added :—‘‘ Your Excellency is fully aware that there is nothing 
in this world more grateful to poor fallen human nature than to 
receive benefits at the cost of others!” The writer of the article 
on the “ Spoliation of India,” and all the rest who write as he does, 
are like these good people, only they are not so plain-spoken. 

It is alleged that owing to the facilities for reaching England 
the ruling class of Europeans in India know less and care less 
about the people they rule than in former days, and several 
well-known native authorities are quoted to this effect. But this 
is all stuff. I doubt if our gentlefolks have half so intimate 
an acquaintance with the circumstances and feelings of the 
labouring, artisan, and shopkeeping classes of England, as our 
district officers have with the peasantry of India. In order that 
they should successfully discharge their duties it is necessary for 
these officers to acquire an intimate and sympathetic knowledge 
of the latter; and as a fact every district officer spends a great 
part of every day of his life in India in actual communication 
with the cultivating and handicraft classes of the people. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is quoted in support of the allegation 
that every farthing the European officers of the Government 
earn in India, except what they must spend on the necessaries 
of life, is remitted to England in one shape or another. But 
what is the experience of European officers themselves as to their 
expenditure? Only a portion of them are married, and those 
that are not spend, as a rule, all their pay in India. Many of 
them, moreover, receive money from England to spend in India. 
Then the English and American Missionary Societies, Catholic, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, and Dissenting, spend, altogether, large 
sums of money in India, for the highest good of the people, all 
of which that is not subscribed by English officers in India from 
their pay, is sent from England and Rome and America. These 
remittances are never sufficiently taken into account. 

The writer argues that in consequence of this alleged growing 
estrangement between us and our native fellow-subjects in India, 
abuses are becoming rife in every department, and in illustration of 
his contention, quotes a story which, if true, is certainly discredit- 
able, be it observed, to a native, not a European judge. Still the 
judge acted within his strict legal duty; only an English judge 
would, we may hope, have shown compassion, and not callousness, 
in discharging it. 
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Such abuses, and all the instances cited are on the part of 
native officials, the writer continues, are rapidly demoralising the 
character of the people of India. I have some special knowledge 
of the thoughts and feelings and ways of the people of India, and 
I utterly deny that they show any signs of moral deterioration. 
If I could indeed believe in the descriptions given of them by our 
earlier writers, such as Macaulay and James Mill, I should contend 
that they had miraculously improved in character. The reality is 
that the people of India are now exactly what they have been at 
any time during the last 3,000 years, and what they always will 
be so long as they hold fast by their inherited laws and customs, 
as formulated in the Code of Manu; and, class for class, they are 
neither morally better nor worse than we are. They differ 
slightly from us. They are milder in every way, in virtue as 
in vice, and less energetic; and so there are at once more sneaks 
' and saints among them, and fewer ruffians and heroes, than among 
ourselves. This is the specific difference between them and us. 

As to the feelings of the people toward us, there can be no 
manner of doubt of their general loyalty. They are not only more 
prosperous under British than under native rule, but they know 
themselves to be so, i.e. they are happier ; and our administration 
is very popular with the agricultural class, which forms the bulk of 
the population of India. The educated natives are said to be 
disloyal. It is, however, unjust to condemn them as a class for the 
language used by some of the fledgling editors of the native press. 
I believe even their disloyalty is only of the lip. If it is any- 
thing more substantial, I would apply to these misguided young 
persons the words of Gibbon, written of the kingdom of Theo- 
doric in Italy, as I find them quoted by a distinguished Anglo- 
Indian official in the correspondence relating to British and native 
administration in India, cited in my introductory paragraph :— 
“These ungrateful subjects could never be reconciled to the origin, 
the religion, and even the virtues of the Gothic conqueror, past 
calamities were forgotten, and the sense of suspicion of injuries was 
rendered more exquisite by the present felicity of the times.” 


CoNcLUSION OF THE WuHoLE Matter. 


It is quite true that the Government of India is expensive, that 
is for the generally barbarous, in some places even savage, 
and at best but semi-civilised condition of the country, and 
that it of, necessity employs to a large extent foreign agency. 
But the task upon which we have entered in the East is that of 
introducing into a far distant country—as backward as England in 
the time of Stephen—the English civilisation of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, the most advanced type of modern Aryan civilisation yet 
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developed in the West. There were no roads in India until we 
made them, no bridges, no ports for its ocean-borne trade, no 
peace, no abiding order, no justice, no education in our modern 
utilitarian sense. All have now been supplied. And surely 
whatever sentimental preferences some of us may have for the 
picturesqueness of a barbaric society, our cooler judgment must 
admit that to give internal and external security to teeming 
millions, to relieve them from centuries of anarchy and the most 
odious foreign oppressions, to restore to them the peace they 
instinctively seek, to freely unroll to their eyes the quickening 
page of science, rich with the researches of all time, and to 
implant in their hearts our own love of pure justice and of 
personal liberty, is the most glorious duty that could have been 
undertaken by any people, and constitutes us as, in some sort, the 
factors in India for Providence and God. 

It may be said indeed that we selfishly sought the position which 
we hold in India solely for its privileges; but none the less will it 
be justified before history only by the heroic responsibilities it has 
thrown upon us; and with the gain of India we must be strong 
and steadfast to accept also the burden and the glory. 

Others, I know, more tenderly may beat the breathing brass, 
And better from the marble block bring living looks to pass. 
Others may better plead the cause, may compass heaven's face, 
And mark it out, and tell the stars, their rising and their place: 


But thou, O Roman! look to it, the folks of earth to sway, 
For this shall be thy handicraft, peace on the world to lay. 
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In the Paris Exhibition of 1878 there was one matter for astonish- 
ment, frankly and audibly expressed by visitors to the galleries 
devoted to the fine arts, namely, that there existed an Ecole 
Anglaise. The result of that exhibition and the collection of paint- 
ings and water-colours, brought together under the head of the 
“ British Fine Art Section,” will not soon be forgotten. To many 
foreigners of culture this exhibition was in the nature of a revelation, 
and the result has been that our annual exhibitions in London have 
been watched with more than usual interest abroad. 

But if it be a fact that we have an “ English School of Painting,” 
it would be difficult at the present time to explain or define it. 
Certainly the results of the year’s work, as shown in the Royal 
Academy, will not help us much, unless negatively. 

1. There are no imaginative or classical subjects of the first rank. 

2. There is no religious art worthy of the name. 

3. There are few serious studies of flesh painting. 

4. There is an absence of important historical subjects. 

5. There are hardly any portraits of ladies. 

6. There is generally an absence of style and little evidence of 
enthusiasm for the higher forms of art. 

The question so frequently discussed, as to whether the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy was a good one, or if this or that artist's work is 
better than that of last year, is of much less moment than whether our 
leading painters are taking higher rank, or even holding their own in 
the art world. Setting aside as much as possible the money question, 
as to whether a painter’s prices are going up or down, leaving the 
mart out of the question, let us, in noticing a few painters’ works, 
turn back in memory twenty years and recall what some of our 
leading men were then doing. In 1863 Sir Frederick Leighton was 
spoken of as one of “the rising men” in figure painting. ‘“ Mr. 
Leighton,” we read, “ has embraced a wider range than most of his 
contemporaries, both in quality and design. He has apparently set 
himself the lofty but hazardous example of those who in the last 
century were spoken of as the great masters of the Bolognese school.” 
We find, also, that the young artist who made his reputation in 
England in 1855, by The Procession of Cimabue, was painting in 
1863 what the critics termed “ ornamental pictures,” such as a Girl 
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with Fruit, and a Girl with Peacock, the latter pronounced by an 
art critic of the time as “empty and shadow-like, considering the 
amount of work bestowed upon it.” In the Royal Academy of 1888, 
the visitor may have turned from the decorative frieze, entitled The 
Dance, to the single-figure subjects, such as Kittens and Memories, 
in the large room. These two pictures delighted by their colour and 
fastidious excellence of workmanship, but they could not be said to 
be ambitious works ; they do not represent much mental effort on the 
part of the painter, nor keep pace with the activity of the time, as 
displayed, for instance, at the Paris Salon. 

Next as to Mr. Millais' work. In 1863 his Child’s First Sermon 
was one of the popular pictures in the Academy, and in the same year 
he exhibited The Eve of St. Agnes, of Keats's poem. Of his painting 
of children we read then an almost unanimous verdict of approval, 
with the common regret that he was not devoting his great powers to 
more important subjects. In the present year the first room in the 
Royal Academy will be remembered best by Mr. Millais’ pictures ; the 
portait of Hook, the child with a paroquet, and The Grey Lady, by 
moonlight on the turret stairs. This was very like the work of 1863, 
although his style has much altered and matured. Retaining what has 
been well termed the “ priceless charm of simplicity in perception” 
in his pictures of children, the quality and brilliancy of his painting 
were never more forcibly shown than in the little Grande Dame, in 
rich brocade, a fancy dress of the time of Queen Anne. But of the 
painter of The Gambler's Wife, and of Chill October, and other 
important pictures shown at Paris in 1878, the world at large 
expects something more ambitious than a family of little children 
meeting us at every turn in nearly every minor exhibition in London. 
That Mr. Millais is at the height of his powers and his popularity is 
well known, that his portraits were never better this year’s exhibition 
amply testified. That he could take a beautiful child (as he did 
lately), dress her in a grey green frock, deck her with a red cap and a 
peacock’s feather, set her on a stool by smouldering logs of wood, 
mix the whole well together on a deftly-painted canvas, call the com- 
position Cinderella, and coin three thousand guineas, was a tour de 
Jorce which delighted the traffickers in pictures ; that he could turn 
the same child round, give her another dress, call her Cadler Herrin, 
and coin three thousand guineas more, showed, to put it plainly, a 
rare alliance of artistic genius and business capacity. This, then, is 
the aspect of success in 1883, in spite of eloquent addresses on the 
“ mission of art,” and lectures to students on their duties and respon- 
sibilities. Itis not too much to say that in no other country or 
society would a painter of Mr. Millais’ genius be thus absorbed. In 
portraiture proper, in such works as “J. C. Hook, Esq., R.A.,” 
standing in his brown tweed coat, Mr. Millais has again asserted his 
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supremacy, stepping with easy strides as far away from competitors in 
English portraiture as Mr. Alma Tadema, in his picture of An Oleander 
(313), has outstripped all imitators. 

If it be necessary (and some maintain that it is not an unmixed 
evil) that successful painters should repeat the same subjects year by 
year, no exception need be taken to the wonderful marble court-yards 
by Mr. Alma Tadema, the Eastern scenes by Mr. Goodall, and the 
English coast scenes by Mr. J. C. Hook. The repetition of effects by 
painters whose position is secured, leaves little for the art critic; but, 
if we look at the English work this year as compared with that of the 
French Salon, and bear in mind the activity and invention displayed by 
‘other nations, it seems worth while to point out that it is a limitation 
‘of art, which may suit the picture-dealer of to-day, without raising the 
producer above a mediocre level. The practice is not elevating nor 
inspiring in any sense of the word. 

Let us turn to one or two pictures in the late exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, in which the painters have devoted themselves to 
their work in something, at least, of the spirit of the old masters. 
Amongst the most cultivated and earnest workers may be mentioned 
Mr. Poynter, whose Visit to Aisculapius (purchased by the Royal 
Academy) will be remembered. His principal picture this year—a 
work much and variously criticised—was entitled T’he Ides of March. 
Here Cesar and Calphurnia are seen standing together in the loggia 
of the Julian Palace, and the principal pictorial motive has evidently 
been to give the contrasting effects of blue night sky with a lamp 
lighting the bust of Cesar reflected upon a marble pavement. This 
picture can scarely be said to be successful, notwithstanding the dictum 
of the Times that the architectural drawing is “‘ beyond praise,” and 
of another paper, that it is “the most impressive of Mr. Poynter's 
creations.” If we set aside for a moment the reputation and position 
of the artist, and judge The Jdes of March either by the standard 
of early Italian art, or by the achievements of several painters of 
to-day, we shall find that, neither in colour nor in general treatment 
of a highly suggestive and poetical theme, is it successful. No 
picture has shown more plainly the limitation of an artist's powers 
assuming, as one has a right to assume, that it has been a serious and 
prolonged effort. In the Psyche, by the same painter, the excellent 
and almost unequalled quality of flesh-painting was marred in effect by 
the questionable drawing of the figure. 

The place of honour in the large room of the Academy was accorded 
to the Voltaire of Mr. WV. Q. Orchardson, R.A., a very exceptional 
work. It may be admitted that neither in conception nor treatment 
of the subject, is it as complete as his Napoleon on the deck of the 
Bellerophon ; nevertheless, we have here a picture very subtle in 
colour, and remarkable for energy and graceful treatment. The 
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interior of the large salle @ manger, the host and his guests, are 
brought before us with vivid reality, and—if we accept Mr. Orchard- 
son’s reading of the story, and make allowances for the mannerism 
which is scarcely ever absent from his work—the picture must be 
pronounced a great success. That it would rank with the work of 
some contemporary French painters, if treating the same theme, is 
questionable, but it is a representative painting, abounding in qualities 
which are rare in the genre of modern English art. 

Another and altogether different task has been undertaken by Mr. 
Fildes, A.R.A., in his Village Wedding, a picture which, seen in the 
studio, promised to be the picture of the year, and which, when 
exhibited, drew from the Daily News the comment, “ it is admirable, it 
is immense.” “ Admirable ” it is in motive, and in the rendering of all 
the rustic details of such a scene (even to the new side-spring boots of 
the bride), and “immense” it is—eight feet by four. But, from a 
purely artistic point of view, does it satisfy? Vigorous in handling, 
skilful in grouping, healthy in tone, and true as a record of English 
life at the close of the nineteenth century—a picture which the next 
generation will justly prize for what it tells them of the past—there 
is, at the same time, crudeness of colour, and an absence of 
qualities which make a great picture, some of which were well 
within Mr. Fildes’ reach. It was expected of the painter of the 
Casual Ward that, in advancing steadily in knowledge and technical 
attainments, his Vi//lage Wedding (which had been some time in pre- 
paration) would have been an exceptional success, and that, if we did 
not have the grace and sentiment of Mason’s Harvest Moon, or the 
poetic rendering of A Village Scene, by Millet, it might have 
reminded us more of Wilkie or Gainsborough. Perhaps the very bold- 
ness of the artist in choosing so large a scale for his picture, in which 
a crowd of villagers in gay dresses are coming towards the spectator 
in full sunlight, created insuperable difficulties in the management of 
colour; but the grouping and chiaroscuro, from an illustrated news- 
paper point of view, are skilfully managed. However, let us be thank- 
ful for the picture as it is: the studies of the bride and bridegroom 
and of the tall life-guardsman are sound, excellent work, such as few 
painters have given us lately, and—if the bride lack something of the 
delicacy and grace of the little Jowrgeoise bride in Greuze’s L'accordée 
de village in the Louvre—Mr. Fildes has given us facts. 

The Private View of the Royal Academy in 1881, by W. P. Frith, 
R.A., attracted crowds throughout the season, chiefly bent upon 
identifying the portraits of celebrities. The grouping of a large number 
of figures is managed with the skill of the painter of Ramsgate Sands 
and the Derby Day ; but neither here, nor in the delightful art of Mr. 
Hook in landscape, nor in the works of the popular painters generally, 
is there much of exceptional interest to record. 
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Amongst the remarkable works of the year was Mr. Logsdail’s 
Piazza at Venice. Were appeared to be a new departure by an artist 
of whom the following note was made in 1882, when five small pictures 
were exhibited by him in the Royal Academy :— 

“ William Logsdail, a young Lincoln artist ; painter of architectural 
‘subjects, figures in Flemish court-yards with medieval towers ; remark- 
able for reticence and quiet tone.” 

Looking at this large canvas, crowded with figures, seated at the 
tables of a caffe, and moving in front of the Basilica of St. Mark, 
one wondered what influences had been at work to change, in one 
year, the painter of “ quiet court-yards” into the delineator of a motley 
group of Austrians, Italians, Orientals, Lascars, British tourists, and 
dames dumonde, That he has succeeded in colour can hardly be said, 
for the distribution of light and shade, the open air quality, so difficult 
and yet essential in a picture on this scale (about seven feet by four), 
is less true than in Mr. Woods’ Venetian picture in the same 
exhibition. But the variety of character, the dash, movement, and 
vigour of the work, will make it memorable. That such a picture 
should be deliberately painted in 1883, that a comparatively young 
artist should seek to dwell upon a scene in its literal, and, it must 
be added, rather suggestively offensive aspect, fer the sake of colour 
and variety of costume, points to the fact that the younger men of 
genius in this country are all abroad, so to speak, lacking, not 
industry, not talent, but method, and are more than ever in want of a 
lead, and definite aim. These changes of style and purpose, so 
injurious to English art, are rare in France; a pupil of Breton or 
Cabanel follows his master's teaching, adopting a style as distinctly 
as if each kind of art were a separate profession. The evils of 
mannerism arising from the foreign method, are probably less serious 
than this new departure of Mr. Logsdail, the merits of whose 
spirited and powerful picture have caused much discussion. 

In the midst of the group on the Piazza, in the last-named picture, 
the portrait of a young painter may have been distinguished, Mr. 
Henry Woods, A.R.A., who has devoted himself for some years to 
modern Venetian subjects. The excellent draughtsmanship shown in 
No. 179, Preparations for the first Communion, and the generally 
unobtrusive style of the artist, combined with sound painting, point 
to a steady advance. If there was not the subtlety, or the skill and 
grace of colour of Van Haanen or Eugéne de Blaas, the work of 
the English artist was in many respects more thorough and 
‘satisfactory. 

Near Mr. Logsdail’s picture was a work of singular skill; 
mentally superior to the Piazza. The Favourites of the 
Emperor Honorius, by J. W. Waterhouse, represents the young, 
effeminate son of Theodosius, seated in his palace, amusing himself 
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by feeding favourite pigeons and other birds, regardless of a group of 
bowing courtiers who approach him in the background. The incident 
is refined and thoughtfully conceived, and is a marked advance on 
Mr. Waterhouse’s former work; an alliance of dramatic and historic 
interest, with good grouping of the tigures, and careful painting of a 
marble interior, with rich robes and accessories. 

Somewhat similar in subject and treatment was the more modern 
Audience, by H. G. Glindoni (386). The painting is unequal, but 
there is much good drawing and inventive skill and grace in the 
grouping. This picture—as also the Temple of Eros, by Herbert 
Schmalz (710) ; Peter the Hermit preaching the First Crusade (678), 
by James Archer; No. 1451, A Roman Triumph, by F. W. W. Top- 
ham ; and 842, Tiger Shooting in the Terai, 1876 (a large portrait- 
picture painted for the Prince of Wales), by Herbert Johnson—repre- 
sented serious and prolonged efforts on the part of the artists. 

If it were possible, in glancing at the portraits of the present year, 
to forget popular names and the chorus of praise which attends the 
work of certain well-known painters—to turn rather, in recollection, to 
the works of Reynolds and Gainsborough, and to such portraits as 
that of Sir Thomas Gresham, merchant and financial agent, by Sir 
Antonio More, in the National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington— 
we might arrive at a better estimate of our position in this branch of 
art. That Mr. Millais’ portraits of J. C. Hook and the Marquis of 
Salisbury are in the first rank, is generally acknowledged; and one 
of the best portraits of the year, though by no means a representative 
example of the painter, was No. 286, Katie, a child seated, by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A. In the latter picture, the object was not so much 
to give distinction to the sitter as to carry out a scheme of various 
red colours, to which the subject (a little girl seated at some séance 
or performance at the Westminster Aquarium) naturally and easily 
lent itself. That this should be so remarkable a picture is due to the 
painter's high perception of the requirements of art. ‘The portraits 
of Lord Wolseley and the Duke of Cambridge by Mr. F. Holl, R.A., 
and those of Messrs. Ouless, Herkomer, Collier, and other familiar 
names, stand out in recollection of an Academy admittedly strong in 
portraiture. 

But where are the portraits of /adies which, from the time of Gains- 
borough, have graced the English school? It is a serious question, 
for, excepting one or two examples in the Grosvenor Gallery, there is 
little of style or distinction to recall in the Art Season of 1883. The 
Countess of Dalhousie, by Carolus Duran, in the large room of the 
Academy, may serve to remind us of the activity of our foreign neigh- 
bours in a branch of portraiture in which we are certainly not distin- 
guishing ourselves. If this was not one of the best examples of the 
skilful French painter; if style appeared too much insisted on; if it 
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was too “dressy” for English taste: it was instructive in a high degree, 
having that special quality of distinction which portraiture demands. 
It may not be generally acknowledged, but it is a fact to which, in 
the interests of the rising generation of artists, attention should 
be drawn, that the modern French school (as may be seen in 
Paris at the present time) exhibits not only the qualities referred 
to, but much of the purity of colour and reticence of style which 
we have been accustomed to connect with the art of the past. 
These qualities are rendering French artists formidable competitors 
in modern portraiture. In a word, it seems to have been reserved 
for a democratic nation to reflect in its portraits much of the 
style, dignity, and fashion of society in 1883. 

The strong influence of modern French art and foreign study in the 
Royal Academy, was observable. Three exceptionally interesting 
pictures (by artists whose names are not widely known in England) 
may be mentioned together, as indicating this foreign influence: 
(1) The Last Look, by Mr. Maynard Brown, representing a widow 
and her children standing by the side of the dead; (2) Maternité, 
by Mr. R. Bottomley, a poor woman with a child, regarding a picture 
of a Madonna and Child; and (3) An Impromptu Dance, by Mr. 
Frederick Brown,—a view of part of the new Chelsea Embankment, 
with an organ playing and children dancing. In the first two, 
intellectual force and pathos were combined with unusual mastery 
of material; and in all three there was a striving after truth, and 
a well-directed power of expression that is rare in England. Nothing 
more profoundly pathetic has been seen on the walls of the Royal 
Academy than “the dark picture” (as it was called), which the 
general public, moved to tears by the more obvious pathos of Mr. 
Faed, hardly regarded. The three foregoing pictures are linked 
together because of their resemblance, both in style and treat- 
ment. In the more joyous aspect of Mr. Frederick Brown’s work 
there was reticence and ability of no common order. Another excep- 
tional picture which the Royal Academy purchased under the terms 
of the Chantry bequest is Tot/, Glitter, Grime, and Wealth on a 
Flowing Tide, by Mr. W. L. Wyllie. Here the life and movement of the 
River Thames has been rendered with great feeling and fidelity. The 
aspect of the Pool on a windy day near high-water abounds in material, 
and is increasing in interest every year, with the growth of the port of 
London—a subject very valuable and suggestive to artists who can 
see, as Mr. Wyllie sees it, the picturesque character even of a river 
steam-tug. The Joyless Winter Day, by Mr. Joseph Farquharson (also 
purchased out of the Chantry fund), hardly ranks in interest with 
the foregoing; nevertheless, a powerful picture has been painted 
of sheep and a shepherd in driving snow. That this work, admir- 
able as it isin its breadth and suggestion of wind and dreariness, 
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is no new departure for the artist (as was stated in some papers), may 
be gathered from a note made of one of his pictures in the Academy in 
1877, called The Snow the Pasture Sheets, “ excellent in the grouping 
of sheep, very still and true to nature in her winter rest.” In 1888 the 
artist has gained considerably in technique, but the aim and sentiment 
are as in 1877. 

In landscape proper, the year has produced no work to make it 
specially memorable. Probably no better nor more thorough analysis of 
nature’s aspects was to be found than in Mr. Brett's Welsh Dragons(809), 
and there have been other brilliant achievements by well-known land- 
scape-painters; but, without agreeing with an opinion lately expressed 
by an able art critic, that we have lost in the late Cecil Lawson “ the 
only landscape-painter on which our hopes in England depended,” it 
may be admitted, for the moment, that neither in the Academy nor in 
the Grosvenor Gallery has there been seen much to rouse enthusiasm 
or hope, in the future of landscape art, in the country of Gainsborough, 
Constable, and Turner. 

The evidences of movement in English art on the walls of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, if not numerous, were decided and remarkable. 
There was, again, much evidence of high aim; there was intellectual 
force, and the vigorous treatment of difficult themes, which are 
assuredly signs of vitality. Mr. Burne-Jones’ Fortune’s Wheel—a 
large upright composition in a scheme of brown and grey, with the 
noble figure of Fortune standing in blue robe on the left of the 
picture—was the principal feature of this gallery, and, in many 
respects, the most important work produced this year. But it was 
not so much in the fine drawing and colour, nor in the note of 
sadness which pervades the picture of the Wheel of Fortune, as in the 
portrait of a little boy of seven, Philip Comyns Carr, that Mr. Burne- 
Jones’ work attracted most attention. This memorable portrait, in 
15th century manner, showed the painter's power of colour and refine- 
ment, in a remarkable degree. Setting aside for the moment all con- 
sideration of the morbid aspects of his art, looking rather to the 
knowledge that is in it, Mr. Burne-Jones has never perhaps been 
seen to better advantage than in the foregoing pictures. 

In the designs by Mr. Watts for his pictures of The Four Horses 
of the Revelation, placed at the head of the large room, the intellectual 
and suggestive character of his art has had free scope. It might 
have been better, perhaps, if such unfinished work had not been 
exhibited ; or, at least, that some explanation of the intention of the 
artist had been indicated in the catalogue. The designs are so full 
of motive and suggestion, and have been so roughly treated in some 
quarters, that it may be worth while to append the legend : 


The horses represent the conquering spirits sent forth by God. The White horse is 
the spirit of Knowledge ; a star is on the rider’s brow, and he tramples clouds under 
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his feet. The Red horse is the spirit of War; the rider clothed in flame. The Black 
horse is the spirit of Commerce; the rider holding the scales, from which light seems 
to come to him. The Pale horse is the spirit of Death and Hell; he moves amid the 
flames of ruin and signs of death. But he, like the others, is “ preparing the way fora 
new life in which the meek shall inherit the earth.” 


The names of Mr. Burne-Jones and Mr. Watts have been men- 
tioned as the principal representatives of movement in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. There was also thoughtful work by Mr. Spencer Stanhope, 
Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Holiday, and others; but, excepting some 
Venetian landscapes by Mr. E. J. Gregory, and a small study of 
the nude by Mr. P. H. Calderon, R.A., no particular mark seemed 
to be made until we came to the portraits by Messrs. Millais, Frank 
Holl, Herkomer, and Richmond. ‘The general character of this 
exhibition has been more varied, and there have been several first 
appearances in the Grosvenor Gallery in 1883. The system under 
which the directors select works of art for the Exhibition should 
secure them always a good level of excellence, and the opportunity 
afforded for quiet examination of pictures is no slight boon to 
the community. The benefit to artists in the careful hanging of a 
few selected works in this gallery is highly appreciated in England. 
Both in London and Paris the custom of crowding as many pictures 
as possible on the walls is an evil which seems to grow rather than 
diminish, and is seriously affecting the style of many artists, who feel 
compelled to paint to be seen in a crowd. 

Let us now consider for a moment the position of modern sculpture, 
an art which we are accustomed to read of as almost lost in England, 
and the future of which is “ well-nigh hopeless.” In 1882 the 
President of the Royal Academy, at the annual banquet, took the 
opposite view. “‘ Opinions will vary,” he said, ‘‘ as to the direction of 
the energies of our schools, but amongst them there are hopeful signs 
to be found (I rejoice to say it), not least amongst the sculptors. 
Those who glance at the display of works of sculpture in the more 
seemly setting which we have now provided for them, cannot but be 
impressed with the growth of the school.” The prediction remains 
unfulfilled. The late exhibition of the Academy showed little or 
no advance on 1882, and the few sculptors of the day who made a 
mark, or sent important subjects, found their work seriously injured 
by the setting. Now it is in this “ setting,” and in the appreciation 
of sculpture by the public, that the difficulty lies. As a matter 
of fact, sculpture is regarded unsympathetically by the majority of 
visitors to the Royal Academy. It is otherwise in the Paris “ Salon,” 
where every bust and group is seen to advantage, and where sculpture 
is considered by the crowd a delightful part of the exhibition. That 
we are far behind our continental neighbours, both in the production 
and appreciation of good scuipture, is worth insisting upon, if only to 
point out the necessity for foreign study, at least for a time. The 
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value of it may have been noticed in such work as that of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert and Mr. T. N. Maclean in the Grosvenor Gallery last year, and 
also in the present Academy. The Americans are alive to the neces- 
sity, and enter the French ateliers as a matter of course, the conditions 
being as favourable to the growth of sculpture in France and Italy 
as they are unfavourable in England. 

In glancing briefly at some sulient points in the year’s art, as 
shown in our public exhibitions, note should be taken of some of 
the influences, both commercial and critical, which affect its pro- 
duction. What, for instance, is likely to be the effect on a young 
painter’s mind of a recent newspaper report of a sale at Christie's, 
where Mr. Riviére’s Sympathy, a child seated on a staircase with her 
favourite dog, was sold for £2,625? This well-known picture, 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1880 and a good example of 
the artist, could not have taxed the painter's powers to any 
appreciable extent, compared with The Casual Ward of Mr. Fildes, 
a well-known work, which was sold at the same time for less money. 
These may be mentioned as successfui pictures both from an artistic 
point of view and as having the true touch of human sympathy which 
commended them to the public; but they would hardly have been 
ranked together in a foreign country, and out of the thousands who 
stopped to gaze at The Casuals at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
very few would have treated seriously the art of Mr. Riviére. That 
the appreciation of art in England is more than ever influenced by 
the sale-room, may be gathered from the space devoted in the 
Times newspaper to what are called “sensational sales”"—a new word 
coined, and a new “ distraction,” as the French term it: an invention 
of the last few years. Under the attractive heading of “ Art Sales” 
we may read, during the season, of pictures being “ knocked down” 
to a mysterious Mr. Jones for enormous sums (more than eight 
thousand pounds was paid for one modern picture last year), amid a 
“round of applause.” The question as to who writes these paragraphs. 
and what the motives may be for running up the prices of certain 
artists’ works, is less important than the influence of such reading on 
the art of the country. A glance round the Academy walls shows. 
that the consideration of what would be a saleable picture has been 
more than ever considered, especially by the proficients in the art; 
the ambitious and “risky” pictures being generally by the younger 
men, whose day has not yet come to be applauded at Christie’s for 
the number of guineas their works will command. It would be well 
for them and for the art of the country if they could afford to ignore 
the probable public estimate of their work in the first few years of 
their career; but the pressure is in the opposite direction, and the 
tendency of the time is to exhibit and sell a picture before it has. 
dried upon the canvas. There is a tendency (also the growth of the 
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last ten years) for young painters to live in houses like palaces, and 
to keep up a position which suggests very high prices indeed. This 
is scarcely working in ‘‘the spirit of the old masters,’ and may be 
reckoned as one of the “adverse” influences of the time. Another 
perplexing, if not altogether adverse, influence is the estimate of 
works of art by the press, and by that large portion of the public 
that depends upon art criticism. If an opinion should be hazarded 
upon so difficult a subject, it might be said that, in the present year, 
the standard of writing has been higher and more useful to the 
community. But as long as we have no real School of Painting, or 
recognised canons of taste, we need not wonder at any divergence of 
opinion on questions of art. 

It is a serious matter, however, to those who look for guidance in 
the leading journals, and perplexing indeed to the mind of a young 
artist. To give an instance. Mr. Onslow Ford, a sculptor whose 
seated statue of Mr. Henry Irving will be remembered in the lecture- 
room in the Royal Academy, was thus discussed in two journals 
where deliberate art criticism might be looked for :— 

Amongst the portrait statues, Mr. Ford’s Henry Irving stands out as possessing 
pre-eminent merit. . . .. The likeness is excellent, without exaggeration or cari- 
cature; the draperies are massive, aud soundly treated, and the balance of parts is 


singularly fine. This statue places Mr. Ford amongst the leading sculptors of his 
generation.— Saturday Review. 


Mr. Ford’s Henry Irving as Hamlet is a melodramatic figure with questionable legs, 
and a vulgar scowl or stare.—Atheneum. 


Without dwelling on the taste which dictated the last sentence 
in a leading critical art journal, the point for consideration is the 
difficulty which besets an artist in England if he would gather from 
contemporary criticism an indication of his relative position or 
prospects, in painting or sculpture. That the above is no solitary 
instance, but one daily recurring, it may be worth while to point out 
in the National Review, which has little to do with art cliques and 
influences. In a useful little chronique called The Artist, some 
opinions of the press upon a recent exhibition at the Royal Academy 
were placed in juxtaposition thus :— 

The exhibition is duller than we believed to be possible.— Times. 

A more than usually attractive exhibition — Atheneum. 


The works are well hung.— Times. 


The pictures have suffered in an exceptional degree from want of tact and care on 
the part of the hanging committee.—Standard. 


A number of young men have come conspicuously to the front.—Daily Telegraph. 

No hitherto unobserved artist steps out from the ranks.—Standard. 

Under these perplexing conditions it would seem better to confine 
nearly all writing on art to description, and the discussion of the 
merits or demerits of an artist's work to studios and academies. At 
any rate, the amount of advice given to artists in the public press 
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might be modified with advantage; the extraordinary divergence of 
opinion weakening argument, and reducing the influence of the papers 
in which criticisms appear. 

The general conclusion—arrived at under certain difficulties—is that 
the successes of the year, both in London and Paris, have been for the 
most part technical. In the Royal Academy there was a conspicuous 
absence of invention and indifference to intellectual aim. In the 
Grosvenor Gallery a higher level was aimed at, but it cannot be said 
that any great mark has been made in 1883. In France the young 
painters have achieved distinction by tours de force (as in the Andro- 
maque by M. Rochefort and Les deux Swurs by M. Girons) rather 
than by the highest intellectual qualities. The spirit in which the 
young painters of a few years ago laboured in England, such as Mason, 
Pinwell, and Walker, is but dimly visible anywhere; and, in Paris, 
the L'amour au Village of M. Bastien Lepage is far behind the 
achievements of French painters ten years ago, in scenes of pastoral 
life. Nevertheless, the skill and invention displayed in modern 
French art, and the fearlessness and certainty of touch of some of 
the younger painters, were never more forcibly displayed than in the 
last exhibition at the Salon. 

Both in painting and sculpture the imagination, skill, and chic 
of the modern French school is so active, that it should be regarded 
as part of our art education to study, if not to imitate. We hear 
and read much of the extravagance and horrors of the French 
school, and have seen lately in London some eccentric specimens 
of the so-called ‘‘ Impressionnistes,” in an exhibition in Bond Street; 
but English people do not hear, or see, half enough of the fine 
drawing and colour displayed annually in Paris. In America, a new 
comer to a city asks to see “the live men.” If asked where the “ live 
men” in art were mostly to be found in 18838, it would be necessary 
to point to Paris ; and it is in accepting this fact in the present that 
much of the strength of the future depends. 

It has been well said that “ real scholarship, like the ‘ Edelweiss,’ 
is retreating higher above the beaten tracks.” In art, as represented 
in public exhibitions, the educated and thoughtful workers are few, 
and their pictures are too often crowded out of sight. What seems 
to be most urgent, at present, is that the sympathy and personal 
help of cultivated painters should be more widely diffused. 


Henry Buiacksurn. 
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THE NEW GUINEA QUESTION; 
FROM A COLONIAL POINT OF VIEW. 


Recent events will prove to be noticeable incidents in the history 
of New Guinea, and may not be without grave political significance 
for all the Australian colonies. The action of Queensland in the 
matter is presumably a proof that she was firmly possessed with 
an idea, not perhaps of her abstract right to annex New Guinea, 
but of the pressing necessity for doing so. For it is not to be 
supposed that the Government of the colony would be unaware of 
the spirit in which the news of their proceeding would be received 
at home, or that they acted without due consideration, first, of 
the expediency of their action, and, secondly, of its probable 
consequences. Whatever estimate they may have formed of the 
temper of the Colonial Office—and certainly the previous history 
of the question must have forewarned them what to expect— 
they were at least sure of the cordial sympathy of all the other 
Australian colonies. This has been abundantly manifested in 
the recent conduct of the various colonial legislatures, in their 
unanimous approval of the step taken by Queensland, and in 
their as unanimous disapprobation of the refusal to ratify the 
annexation on the part of the Imperial Government. Nor has 
this spirit been confined to the governing bodies in each 
colony, nor has it been the impulse of a mere faction. Judging 
from the reports of public meetings and local agitation, and 
from the views taken of the matter in the newspaper press of 
Australia, it is obvious that the annexation of New Guinea is 
generally desired by the Australian public. The question has 
brought together political parties as a rule bitterly opposed to 
each other, and it has united the different colonies with the bond 
of a common interest. Never before have they acted in such 
complete concert ; never before have they spoken together in such 
a decisive tone. 

In the face of all this the Imperial Government withholds its 
sanction from the steps taken and proposed. It now appears that 
sanction alone is asked for, as certain of the colonies are themselves 
prepared to meet the expenses attending the establishment of 
British government in the island. Does it seem as if the Imperial 
Government were justified in treating colonial views of such a 
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pronounced kind with callous indifference? Does it not rather 
seem as if the colonies were justified in taking offence at the 
refusal of the sanction they have asked for? For it is not as if 
an insignificant colony were to be dealt with, a settlement young 
but ambitious, governed by men imprudent, inexperienced, un- 
versed in statecraft. Queensland by herself could scarcely be 
now justly regarded in such light; but Queensland backed by all 
Australasia is a power to be treated with rather than a dependency 
to be slighted and snubbed. The Australian colonies, including 
Tasmania and New Zealand, have long cast off swaddling-clothes. 
They have all the powers of adolescence, strength of population, 
influence of wealth and prosperity, width of dominion, and expe- 
rience in self-government. Together they form a vast province of 
the Empire, capable of determining its own course, and judging 
of its own best interests. They are no longer dependencies whose 
counsels can be over-ruled by Colonia] Office wisdom, whose 
deliberations and desires may be carelessly set aside to suit Party 
contests or Liberal sentiment at home. Their resolution in 
respect of New Guinea exhibits no impatient ‘‘ earth-hunger ” on 
the part of Queensland alone, but embodies the combined and 
general policy of the whole group of colonies. Moreover, their 
project is mature and well-considered, which is more than can be 
said of the hastily-formed opinions of those who oppose the 
annexation scheme in England. It is not likely, therefore, that 
Australia will readily accept the decision of Lord Derby, or that 
the representatives of her several colonies will acquiesce quietly 
in what they cannot but regard as unjust treatment of their 
immediate interests. 

It must not be forgotten that the question is not a new one, 
though it has only recently come into prominence. Indeed, it 
is some twenty years since the desirability of annexing New 
Guinea was first discussed. In 1864 a provisional company was 
formed in Sydney, having for its object the attempted formation of 
a colony in New Guinea. Large numbers of persons came forward 
from all the colonies, proposing to join in the undertaking, and 
a considerable amount of capital was subscribed. The Imperial 
Government, however, declining to sanction the project, the organi- 
zation was broken up. Far, however, from the idea being allowed 
to drop in consequence of this, during subsequent years, it 
simmered in the colonial mind and increased in intensity. Several 
private exploring expeditions started from time to time, which, 
though they effected little, yet served to keep the matter constantly 
before the public. Captain Moresby, in command of H.M.S. Basilisk, 
made two voyages in 1878, in the course of which he discovered the 
fine harbour now called Port Moresby, in the south-east of New 
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Guinea. He also discovered and named several large islands lying 
off the East Cape, and of these he took formal possession in the 
‘Queen’s name. 

In 1871 the London Missionary Society commenced operations in 
New Guinea. They have now some thirty stations there, and, it is 
said, have obtained some influence among the natives. They have at 
any rate made intercourse with the eastern tribes possible and safe. 

In 1874 the question of annexing and colonising New Guinea 
rose again into importance. The Legislature of New South Wales 
addressed the Home Government on the subject; but cold water 
was thrown upon their views. The projects of an association of 
intending emigrants met with no better success. The following 
year a most important meeting was held in the Sydney Exchange, 
under the auspices of the leading commercial men of the colony. 
Resolutions were passed advocating the assumption of British 
authority over New Guinea, and the commencement of coloni- 
zation there on a rather extensive scale. These resolutions were 
presented to the Colonial Office, and were backed by others ema- 
nating from the Legislatures of the other Australian colonies. 
A deputation from the Colonial Institute in London waited on Lord 
Carnarvon in support of them. But they were received in the usual 
spirit of non-compliance. It is fair to say, however, in passing, 
that Lord Carnarvon has recently given expression to a change of 
personal opinion in the matter, and that he is now, functus officio, 
more favourable to Australian views. 

After a time the New Guinea Colonization Association was 
formed in London, but it fell through in consequence of being 
discountenanced by the Government. In 1878, Queensland was 
permitted to extend her boundaries. The islands adjacent to the 
coast became part of the colony. This has proved a consideration 
of importance in the New Guinea question; for, the islands in 
Torres Straits now belonging to Queensland, her boundaries may 
be said to be conterminous with the New Guinea coast, and it is 
for this reason that Queensland has found herself most nearly 
interested of all the colonies in the question of annexation. Her 
contiguity to New Guinea, and her possession of Torres Straits, 
have devolved on her the duty of acting as champion for United 
Australia. Hitherto it has been in New South Wales and Victoria, 
chiefly in the former, that the addition of New Guinea to the British 
Empire has been most freely discussed and most earnestly desired. 
From Sydney and Melbourne will come the capital for the pro- 
motion of colonising schemes; and it is from these points that 
most emigrants will start for the new colony. But it has been 
most convenient and most natural for Queensland to assume the 
position of parent colony. 
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Queensland has no cause to be desirous of acquiring more terri- 
tory for the purposes of colonization pure and simple. Vast tracts 
of her enormous area are yet unpeopled. But it is worthy of 
remark that, during the last five years in particular, the colony has 
made very great advance. In all branches of business and indus- 
trial pursuits there is a surprising degree of prosperity; the 
revenue yields a large surplus ; immigrants are arriving in very 
considerable numbers, while there is no falling off in the demand 
for labour. Queensland’s prosperous condition causes her at this 
moment to occupy a prominent place in the group of colonies. 
Doubtless her spirit of enterprise, both public and private, has 
thus been actively quickened of late; and this, together with her 
proximity to the island, has justified her in taking the lead in the 
New Guinea question. The danger to which she is exposed from 
possible foreign intervention shall be considered presently. 

There are many here who seem to regard the provisional annexa- 
tion of New Guinea by Queensland as a positive act of rebellion. 
To them her deed carries with it its own condemnation. Such a 
precedent is not to be allowed on any consideration. The colonies 
are subject to the Colonial Office, and must be kept in proper 
discipline, must be reminded that they can have no voice in 
matters beyond the internal administration of their particular local 
concerns. In answer to this reasoning let me simply recapitulate 
the two main considerations on which I have already dwelt. The 
first of these is that it is not Queensland alone that must be held 
responsible for the annexation. Whether by previous consent or 
not, Queensland is in this matter only the representative of United 
Australia. Her deed is practically the deed of all. And the 
second point is the previous history of the question. For twenty 
years past an agitation has been kept up throughout Australia 
having for its object the annexation of New Guinea. For twenty 
years past the Home Government has been from time to time 
petitioned to accede to the universal wish of Australia. And while 
the governors of the colonies have been severally advised by their 
ministers, on sundry occasions, to make earnest representations to 
the Colonial Office, Australia has waited patiently and submissively, 
hoping that Imperial unwillingness would give way to a combined 
and general entreaty. But Australia has waited in vain. 

At length the affair has grown to the proportions of a burning 
question, and we have seen the natural outcome of this in an act 
which some may regard as one of rebellion, and which others look 
upon as merely an attempt to force the hand of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. Whichever view may prevail, it will have to be conceded 
that the action of Queensland approaches to the character of a coup 
@état. It has been done ostensibly on the part of one colony; in 
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reality it has been done with the countenance and support, 
possibly at the instigation, of all. The question of expense, which 
has always been the chief objection urged at the Colonial Office, 
which was, indeed, the principal if not the only obstacle pro- 
pounded by Lord Carnarvon in 1875, was, by the nature of the 
annexation, taken out of the domain of discussion. A colony or 
state, adding new territory to itself, necessarily incurs the expenses 
involved in colonising and governing it. This is obvious, and 
Queensland’s act was in itself a confession that she was prepared 
to undertake the cost. Indeed, soon after the first telegrams 
arrived, we learnt that the other colonies proposed to aid Queens- 
land in this respect. It is therefore no longer possible to make the 
old objection to authorizing the annexation of New Guinea. 

Had Lord Derby acceded to the long-expressed and pronounced 
desire of all Australia when it was presented to him in the form of 
accomplished fact ; had he rightly understood the importance of 
the subject in the Australian mind, and sanctioned the deed 
of Queensland, then he would have earned the good-will of the 
colonies, and would have bound them more firmly to the Empire. 
Moreover, the precedent need not have been a dangerous one. 
The attendant circumstances of the particular case—the long- 
continued agitation, the united wish of a large group of colonies, 
their expressed readiness to take the burden of expense upon 
themselves, their desire to make provision against foreign inter- 
vention—all these so qualified the incident as to prevent the 
example of it proving pernicious in the future. But to repudiate 
the annexation in calm contempt of the universal colonial opinion 
on the subject, and yet to admit the necessity for it by granting 
certain insignificant and insufficient concessions, this is likely to 
prove a danger indeed. 

What has been so far the result of the Imperial repudiation ? 
Strong protests from the Legislatures of the various colonies ; reso- 
lutions not to consider Lord Derby’s sentence as final; an outery 
from commercial interests ; a feeling of resentment and indignation 
among the Australian public ; bitter, perhaps seditious, articles in 
the colonial press. The question has become a topic of general 
interest throughout the colonies, and widespread discontent has 
been aroused. Had other counsels prevailed at the Colonial Office, 
graceful permission would have won the heart of the colonists. Now 
it is too late for that. Nowa reconsideration of the matter will not 
allay the irritation that has been provoked ; it will only appear as 
if strenuous and combined insistance on what colonists deem their 
rights had wrung concession from a reluctant Government. Yet a 
change of attitude on the part of the Home Government is the only 
expedient that seems to admit of a tranquil solution of the difficulty. 
VOL. II. 5 
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There is a spirit abroad in the colonies resembling that which 
comes upon a young man on attaining maturity. It is a feeling of 
distaste at control, or, rather, of impatience at the will being 
thwarted, a feeling of self-reliance, consciousness of acquired 
strength, a questioning of authority hitherto implicitly obeyed, 
and a desire to break from the habit of earlier dependence and 
to secure entire freedom of action. The consequence is that such 
incidents as this New Guinea question are beginning to cause 
more than a whisper of such words as “separation,” ‘“‘inde- 
pendence,” “‘ federation.” More blunders of the Home Govern- 
ment in its dealings with Australia, and this talk will grow louder. 
Already common gossip in Brisbane, Sydney, and elsewhere pro- 
claims this issue for the New Guinea question :—‘‘If the Home 
Government persists in repudiating the annexation, Australia will 
not do so. In the last extremity New Guinea may be held as an 
appanage of United Australia, under the direct management of 
Queensland.” What is to be the upshot of all this? Are we to 
provoke Australia into such an attitude as may little by little 
drive her to seek her independence? Can anyone but Liberal 
erotcheteers contemplate such an issue with equanimity? Can 
anyone but Liberal sentimentalists look forward philosophically to a 
possible and not distant separation of the Australian colonies from 
the Empire? Yet, unless skilfully handled, this New Guinea ques- 
tion may become the parent cause of such a result. 

What are the reasons which have led Australians ‘so to desire 
ardently the annexation of New Guinea? Primarily, the impor- 
tance, daily becoming more manifest, of possessing entire control 
over Torres Straits, and the consequent fear of some alien Power 
assuming sovereignty over the island. This was the plea put 
forward by Queensland to explain her sudden action. Perhaps it was 
merely used as a pretext to minimise the effect that her presump- 
tion might produce on the ministerial mind at home. Perhaps 
her apprehensions were natural and well-grounded. This part of 
the question has been well ventilated in the British press, and need 
not be more than adverted to here. But in any case it is certain 
that any annexations in the island—other than the scarcely more 
than nominal Dutch establishment in the west—would have been 
a serious blow to British and Australian interests, and would have 
been a perpetual source of alarm. As to the Power from which 
such a step might be expected, suspicion fixes most strongly upon 
France. Russia has been spoken of; but her very appearance in a 
part of the world where she could have no sort of interest except 
hostility to Great Britain, would be a provocation in itself, which 
would almost_amount to an act of war, and therefore could not,be 
expected at a time when the two nations are on friendly terms. 
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Germany has also been mentioned; but a remembrance of the 
Samoan affair, and of her general policy abroad, sufficiently 
removes suspicion from that quarter. But as to France the case 
is different. Her present desire to form colonies in various parts 
of the world, her struggle to acquire naval supremacy, and her 
somewhat ambiguous attitude towards England, make her to be 
feared. It may well be that she had immediate designs upon New 
Guinea, which were frustrated by the prompt and spirited action 
of Queensland.* Nor has it been forgotten in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere that New Zealand narrowly escaped annexation to France in 
1839 and 1840; and that it was the action of France at that time 
which forced an unwilling English Ministry to forestal her. Indeed, 
in more features than this, the early history of New Zealand pre- 
sents a remarkable parallel with the past and present position of 
the New Guinea question. No one now would affirm, as was said 
in Parliament and elsewhere some forty odd years ago, that the 
annexation of New Zealand, and the formation of that magnificent 
colony, was a mistake. Perhaps a similar development of opinion 
with regard to New Guinea may be apparent in less than forty 
years to come. 

But whether the Imperial Government conclude to sanction the 
annexation or remain firm in disallowing it, one effect the action 
of Queensland must certainly have, and in that respect, if in no 
other, it deserves to be entitled a coup d’état. The provisional pro- 
clamation of New Guinea, or at least of its southern and eastern 
portions, as a part of Queensland or a dependency of Australia, 
will be, in itself, sufficient to prevent a foreign occupation. Any 
foreign Power must feel that to attempt to establish itself there 
now, in time of peace, would be out of the question. To have done 
so before the recent exploit would have provoked an angry feeling 
in Australia, but possibly nothing worse; to do so now would be 
to invite hostilities. Supposing that Lord Derby’s decision is perse- 
vered in, it may well be that the Australian colonies will allow 
the matter to remain in statu quo, wisely waiting for a change of 
authority and of opinion at the Colonial Office. But were a foreign 
Power to appear on the scene as things now stand, then Australia 
would insist upon the validity of Queensland’s previous annexation 

* Tidings have just been received from New Caledonia which somewhat strengthen 
this impression. The annexation of New Guinea by Queensland appears to have 
provoked an anti-English ferment in the French colony. An agitation is on foot there 
having for its object the extension of French authority to the New Hebrides, in order 
to counteract the designs of Australia. Now this French penal settlement of New 
Caledonia—for it is little more than that, and can scarcely be termed a colony in our 
sense of the term—is already a grievous thorn in the side to Australians. They have 
good reason to dread, and to oppose by every possible means, any further spread of 


French domination in the Pacific, as detrimental to their interests, and as being a 
eonstant source of irritation if not of actual danger. 
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being admitted. She would do more than insist ; some movement 
would follow which would oblige the Imperial Government to take 
up her quarrel, or else to throw the Australian colonies overboard 
altogether. 

If this speculative view be a correct interpretation of Australian 
feeling, then it appears that a continued refusal to sanction 
British annexation of New Guinea will be neither wise nor 
useful. It will not be any safe-guard against ulterior respon- 
sibilities. Its only effect will be to keep open an irritating sore 
between the Home Government and Australia. And if any 
unauthorized colonization be immediately undertaken—as will not 
improbably be the case—there will be no legal authority or pro- 
tection for property in the island, should the claim set up by 
Queensland be disallowed at home. 

The pretext urged by Queensland in excuse of her presumption 
was allowed by Lord Derby to carry some weight with it. He con- 
sented to permit the establishment of a few British stations on 
the southern coast of New Guinea, so as to afford protection to 
the line of commerce proceeding through Torres Straits. But this 
is not what Australia has asked for, nor will she be content with 
it. It is just enough concession to show that Queensland’s act 
was not unwarranted, and that Australia has a sound basis on 
which to found her pretensions. It sharpened the sting of repu- 
diation, because it admitted a sufficient justification for an act 
which at the same time was condemned. On the whole the 
Minister’s position seems a little illogical. 

Australia will not be contented with less than annexation of the 
entire eastern and southern portions of New Guinea. The dread 
of a foreign occupation is but haif of her reason for desiring it. 
She sees the island to be extremely rich in natural resources, and 
to be a vast and splendid field for the employment of capital. 
Hence, perhaps, she desires its colonization quite as ardently as 
she fears to see it pass into the hands of some alien Power. 
Much has been made by objectors of two undesirable features in 
the country ; namely, the prevalent malaria and the density of the 
native population. The first makes the low-lying, swampy, jungle- 
covered coasts very unhealthy for Europeans during the wet 
season. But it has been found that certain spots, like Port Moresby, 
are by no means so bad in this respect, while the climate of the 
higher country in the interior is said to be salubrious. As regards 
the population, there are different views. The Rev. Mr. Chalmers, 
a missionary who has resided some years in the island, and who 
has travelled about in it, is perhaps the most trustworthy authority 
on the subject. He states the population to be really scanty, and 
estimates it at about 200,000. Even if it be twice as large, 
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there would surely be room for settlers in a country which contains 
more than double the area of Great Britain andIreland. Doubtless 
the coasts and some parts are {thickly peopled, but there are 
vast tracts of the interior without any inhabitants. 

It must be remembered that this great island is practically 
unexplored. Only very limited portions of it are at all known. 
But it is known to possess many very valuable resources. Its soil 
is extremely fertile, and yields sugar-cane superior to that of 
Queensland. Mr. Chalmers and others think that sugar, coffee, 
and cotton-planting would be eminently successful in New Guinea. 
Moreover, the country is very richly timbered, and its forests 
contain many valuable productions, such as sago, camphor, and 
cocoa-nut. The natives cultivate a number of tropical plants, 
rice, maize, yams, bananas, &c. Then experts are satisfied that 
New Guinea is a gold-yielding country. The indications are 
unmistakeably present. Prospecting parties {have hitherto been 
unsuccessful in obtaining more than “the colour” of gold, but 
the ground they have traversed has been trifling in extent. Rich 
gold-fields probably await discovery in the interior. 

New Guinea, therefore, presents itself very forcibly to the 
Australian mind as a field for colonization. To employ capital 
in developing its resources ; to seek out and utilise its productions ; 
to ameliorate the condition of its native inhabitants, by bring- 
ing them under the influences of civilisation and settled govern- 
ment; to bring the island within the sphere of commerce and of 
usefulness to the world at large, are all reasons why it should be 
colonised and should pass under British rule. Not less power- 
ful are the arguments relating to foreign interference, and the 
protection of Australian interests. Both must be taken together, 
and then we have such an array of reasons favouring the action 
of Queensland, that it becomes matter for astonishment that 
it should be met by objections. It is certainly the fault of the 
Colonial Office that the annexation should have become a “ ques- 
tion”; that it should have been allowed to originate a dispute 
between Great Britain and her Australian colonies, and should 
have been permitted to give rise to feelings of estrangement, 
bitterness, and reproach. 


W. Deuiste Hay. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRICKET. 


How great has been the revolution of public opinion in regard to. 
cricket since the time when the game first began to attract general 
attention, may be seen from the expressions of a writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of September 1748, who classes cricket with 
skittles :— 
I can’t say but it would shock mea little if I saw honest Crispin tipping against a 
member of either House of P——t. Noblemen, gentlemen, and clergymen have certainly 
a right to divert themselves in what way they think fit, nor do I dispute their privilege 
of making butchers, coblers, or tinkers their companions, provided they are qualified to 
keep themcompany. But I very much doubt whether they have any right to invite 
thousands of people to be spectators of their agility at the expense of their duty and 
honesty. 

Perhaps, after all, the writer was a true lover of the game, and 
may have been only protesting against people collecting together for 
the purpose of wagering, rather than blaming them for taking part 
in so simple an amusement. If so, who will say he was wrong, who 
will not rather thank him for helping to hand down the game to us 
in its present state, unique in this pot-hunting age; for to the credit 
of cricket be it said that at the present time there are not, so far as 
I know, a dozen challenge cups in England. Dame Cricket uses 
no meretricious attractions ; the only prize she gives is the honour 
of success. 

It was not always so. We must not forget that cricket has 
passed through the cleansing fires, for, as the author of The 
Cricket Field has told us, time was when the “legs” used to sit 
under the pavilion at Lords and bet, and when players were bribed 
to lose, until, so says Mr. Pycroft, one day, in a single-wicket 
match where both players had been bought, the one would not try 
to bowl straight, nor the other to get a run. Whether such a 
travesty was a death-blow to gambling, or the great individual 
merits of the game gradually suppressed this, I do not know; but 
certainly at the present time it would be difficult to win or lose a 
large sum of money on the majority of the best matches played 
during the year in England, and as for buying a man not to play 
his best, the buyer would indeed have to take care of himself, I 
think, when he made the proposal. True, from across the water 
last year came rumours of such buying and selling; but rumour is. 
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many-tongued, and when once the thing is proved of an English 
professional, then I, for one, will believe it, and not before. 

Large bets could be made in Australia on cricket matches when 
I was there in ’78, but doubtless the game was but passing through 
that stage of its existence which it has survived in England, and 
will certainly survive in those colonies. Cricketers here have come 
to the conclusion arrived at by a Court of Law, in 1711, in a trial 
arising out of a wager laid on a cricket match : ‘It is, to be sure, a 
manly game, and not bad in itself, but it is the ill-use that is made 
of it by betting above £10 on it that is bad.” 

The mention of cricket more than 170 years ago leads to the 
question, ‘‘ Whence did cricket arise?” It is a remarkable thing 
that our knowledge of so intricate a game should begin when it was 
fully developed, and that the incipient stages of its growth cannot 
be traced. Strutt thinks its parent was club-ball or stool-ball, but 
the latter was certainly played at the same time as cricket, for 
early in the 17th century the following passage occurs in the 
biography of the Rev. Thomas Wilson: ‘‘ Maidstone was formerly 
a very prophane town, insomuch that I have seen morrice-dancing, 
cudgell-playing, stool ball, crickets, and many other sports 
openly and publicly on the Lord’s Day.” I lean to the belief, 
despite absence of proof, that cricket was played very much in 
its present form many years before the action referred to above 
arose out of a wager laid on a Kent and England match in 1711, 
and that it only wanted its historian because it was probably con- 
fined to the lower classes. In the 18th century, however, it 
is introduced to us, as I said, full-fledged; for besides a painting of 
the game as played then, now to be seen with others of almost 
equal interest in the pavilion at ‘‘ Lords,” we have the poet James 
Love’s apostrophe to cricket, written in 1746; for two or three 
lines of which there is room here. 


Hail, cricket, hail! thou manly British game; 


First of all sport ! be first alike in fame. 
* * * * * 


Thy pleasures, cricket, all his heart control, 
Thy eager transports dwell upon his soul; 
He weighs the well-turned bat’s experienced force, 
And guides the ball’s impetuous rapid course. 
* * * 


O parent Britain! 
* * * * * 


Nursed on thy plains, first cricket learnt to please, 
And taught thy sons to slight inglorious ease. 
The year 1774 is to be regarded as an epoch in the game; for 
a committee of noblemen and gentlemen met that year at the 
Star and Garter in Pall Mall, and framed a code of laws, which in 
intent at least do not differ very materially, save in two notable 
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instances, from those now in force. The first, relating to pitching 
the stumps, shows that the wicket at that time consisted of only 
two stumps, twenty-two inches long, instead of three, and of one 
bail six inches in length, not two of four inches each. This was 
the transition stage between the original wicket of two stumps, one 
foot high, with a third, two feet long, laid across; and the wicket 
of three stumps, which was introduced about 1775, in a Kent and 
Hampshire match played on the Vine Ground at Sevenoaks—a 
ground that has already celebrated its centenary, and will last 
as long as cricket itself, having been given to the town of Seven- 
oaks by the third Duke of Dorset “‘to be a cricket-ground for 
ever.” It was not until 1818 that the wicket now in use was fixed 
upon. 

The other notable difference between the laws of 1775 and those 
of the present day, is that a batsman might prevent a fieldsman 
catching him out so long as he remained between the creases; 
and, still more extraordinary, that the non-striker might hinder 
the bowler from catching the striker, so long as he used his body 
only and did not strike at the ball. This license must have caused 
some fine jostling matches, and reminds one of the old bumping 
races on the river at Eton, of which the tradition remains, where 
fouling was allowed, victory often falling in consequence not to the 
swift but to the strong. 

I think we may take the next marked epoch in the game to be 
the introduction of round-arm bowling. Every cricketer has heard 
of old Jack Willes, who lived at Sutton Valence, and who kept a 
pack of hounds with which he used to hunt anything and every- 
thing, on the chalk hills forming the back-bone of Kent from 
Lydsing Street to Challock, until tradition says that when he put 
on his green coat the hounds knew they were harriers for the 
nonce, and, when his pink, that they were fox-hounds. We are told, 
too, how his daughter’s round-arm delivery of the ball gave him 
the first idea of the bowling that has since almost superseded the 
old lob-bowling. I do not say entirely superseded, for we still have 
a few lob-bowlers, and this year we saw a fair fast under-hand 
length bowler in the Eton and Harrow match. True, Sussex 
claims that Broadbridge discovered round-arm bowling; but I 
think everyone with a spark of romance in his composition will 
prefer to believe that we are indebted to Miss Wills for the 
invention. 

Like most innovations, round-arm bowling only established itself 
after much opposition. Mr. G. Knight, of Godmersham in Kent, 
was, I believe, repeatedly no-balled at Lords, until at last, about 
1830, he drew up a memorandum on the subject, stating his 
intention early the following year to propose an alteration in the 
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rules, which would admit of the hand being raised as high as the 
shoulder. Some of his remarks are well worth quoting :— 

The superiority of the batting to the bowling has been for years a theme of universal 
complaint, and has never been checked, except when it has been met by the straight- 
armed bowling (erroneously called throwing), which it is my wish to restore. I say 
restore, because the system is none of mine, nor is it a new one; but, on the contrary 
about twenty years ago it prevailed in a considerable degree, especially in the county of 
Kent. About that time when the leading object of interest among cricketers was to 
devise some method of putting the batting and bowling more upon a par, the straight- 
armed delivery was invented and introduced by an eminent player (Wills) in Kent, and 
practised by him and a few others so successfully, that their county, not otherwise 
powerful, was in a short time able to cope with all England, which was then at the 
zenith of its strength. ... The straight-armed bowling being thus introduced, was 
practised for a period of eight or ten years with perfect success, and without any 
interruption being offered to it; nor is it probable that any would have been (although 
from the difficulty of playing it, it had many enemies) had it been kept within those 
bounds which at first confined it. But this, unfortunately, was not the case: other 
bowlers arose, who quickly adopted the new system; and observing the effect of 
delivering the ball with the hand extended horizontally, they thought to become more 
formidable still the more they got their hands up; and thus leading each other on, 
there being no law to restrain them, they raised them higher and higher, till at length 
in a great match at Brighton one of the new practitioners raised his hand so very high 
above his head, that it was thought quite time for the Marylebone Club to interpose. 
Instead, however, of going deliberately to work ; instead of endeavouring to restrain and 
regulate the new system, by discarding what was bad and retaining what was good, 
they immediately determined that all was evil; and, with that feeling, hastened to 
pass the law under which cricket has so long suffered, and which it is my object 
to repeal, 


I confess I do not believe myself that the straight-arm bowling 
introduced by Wills was a very radical change from that which 
preceded it; for the celebrated bowler, David Harris, who played 
about the year 1740, is described as delivering the ball ‘‘ nearly as 
high as his arm-pit”; but that there was some difference is 
manifest, or such an outcry would not have been raised against 
the innovation. Years after Mr. Knight’s memorandum an 
attempt was made to stop the over-shoulder delivery when John 
Lillywhite ‘‘ no-balled ” Edgar Willsher at the Oval. This proved 
futile. Grounds, with closer attention and heavier rollers, became 
better, and it was found necessary to check long scores by allowing 
the bowler to raise his hand as high as he chose. When I first 
looked on at first-class cricket about twenty years ago, Willsher 
was the only bowler I can remember whose hand was distinctly 
above the shoulder, though they always say of the old Lillywhite 
—the Nonpareil, a very small man—that if you were on the other 
side of a wall when he was bowling, you could see his hand, but 
not his head. Now I should find difficulty in naming many whose 
hands are as low as Willsher’s was at the time I speak of. In 
Australia every bowler, without exception, has a high delivery, and 
to encourage this, and to accustom the muscles to the action, I am 
told that a celebrated English cricketer makes the boys of the 
school, where he is engaged as ‘‘ coach,” bowl parallel to and so near 
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a high wall that they must either keep their hands up or bark 
their knuckles. 

At the present day the great question is what means should be 
adopted to stop a tendency to throw which is becoming apparent, 
the great difficulty being to decide what is and what is not a 
throw. Mr. Knight, in his memorandum, evades the difficulty of 
defining a throw by saying that everyone knows what a throw 
is, even if it cannot be closely defined; but it is apparent to 
cricketers that at the present time it is not every umpire who 
knows what a throw is. 

The changes that have taken place in batting since the day 
when the old spoon-shaped bat was given up for the present shape, 
have not been very material, though it has doubtless, in succeed- 
ing generations, adapted itself to the different styles of bowling. 
** Keep your left shoulder forward,” has been an instruction given 
to the young cricketer from the earliest times, and for the best 
of reasons that it entails a perpendicular bat, and a perpendicular 
bat covers more of the wicket than a horizontal. 

It has remained for the present generation to carry the art of 
batting to perfection. I doubt myself if the world will ever see 
another “‘all-round” cricketer to equal William Gilbert Grace. 
Besides getting for several years as many wickets as any profes- 
sional bowler ; being always a magnificent field anywhere; being 
untiring alike in his devotion to the game and his efforts to win 
whatever match he may be taking part in; having ever a kind 
word for a young or an unsuccessful cricketer, he has proved him- 
self the most finished batsman on any ground, and against all 
kinds of bowling, that the annals of cricket record. I know there 
are some, who have seen both players, and are thoroughly com- 
petent judges of the game, who assert that if Fuller Pitch had had 
the advantage of playing on the same perfect wickets as Mr. 
Grace, he would have got as many runs; and, furthermore, they 
maintain that some of the bowlers Pitch had to contend against 
were more difficult to score off than the best of the present day. 
That the wickets were not as good in Fuller Pitch’s day is an 
undoubted fact, and their unevenness undoubtedly would tend 
to make balls shoot, rise, and break unexpectedly; but that the 
bowlers of those times were more accurate I cannot believe; for 
if we turn to the scores of matches in which such celebrities as. 
Lillywhite, Hillyer, Redgate, Cobbett, and Alfred Mynn were the 
bowlers, we find as many as from five to ten wides no uncommon 
item, whereas now-a-days it is a most unusual thing for a first-class. 
bowler, gentleman or professional, to bowl one in a month’s 
cricket. 


Another, and perhaps the most important, epoch in the game 
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was produced by the introduction of steam. Before the first lines. 
of that network of railways which now covers the country had 
been drawn, the getting to and from a distant match must have 
been such an undertaking as would now-a-days appal the keenest 
cricketer, not to mention those who, with the rail to help them, 
cannot find their way to a cricket-ground before noon, and insist 
on leaving it at five or six for fear of missing their dinner. The 
old Hambledon eleven had a special van to take them about. 
Fancy starting from some trysting-place in Hampshire to drive 
all the way to Sevenoaks, or Bishopsbourne, or the Artillery 
Ground in Bunhill Fields; for at all these places did the Hamble- 
donians, with Richard Nyren, their subsequent historian, at their 
head, play and distinguish themselves more than a century back. 
I may point out, with reference to what I have said above as to 
straight-arm bowling, that Nyren mentions several of the Hamble- 
don heroes as having “ high actions.” 

Perhaps old Clarke, the slow bowler, saw as soon as anyone 
what a difference steam would make to cricketers, and how to 
turn an honest penny by it; for we may take his to be the first 
ericket eleven that really ‘“‘starred” the provinces, and may date 
from his time that firm hold which cricket has taken on the hearts 
of the people of England. No greater interest was taken in the 
Hambledon eleven by the country side, wherever they went,* than 
was taken in Clarke’s team by those who paid their sixpences to 
see the celebrities they had often heard of, but whom, for the first 
time, the iron horse brought into their midst. Nothing is so 
essential for the production of a good cricketer as that he should 
see good cricket. It was seeing those eleven good cricketers that 
has developed the numberless good cricketers the country can now 
boast. That development will continue, for the train can land in 
a few hours, and at a small expense, the devotee of cricket on the 
Metropolitan grounds, where, almost every day for three months, 
one may be certain of seeing a first-class match. That those who 
look on at the great first-class matches in London do most 
thoroughly understand the game was, I thought, shown this year 
in the match between the Gentlemen and Players at Lords, where, 
during three days’ hard cricket, I cannot recall more than one 
instance of a mistake in judgment made by the on-lookers. The 
opposite, I have particularly noticed in one or two of the northern 
towns where the “gate,” as we call it in the south — the 
*“coompany,” as they call it in the north—is immense. For 
instance, at Manchester, where they sometimes take £1,000, 
chiefly in threepences and sixpences, in three days, the ring is 


* Nyren tell us, “So renowned a set were the men of Hambledon, that the whole 
country round would flock to see one of their trial matches.” 
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not so highly educated—I am only alluding to cricket—as it 
is at ‘‘ Lords.” Thirteen years ago I played in a Kent v. Lanca- 
shire match on the Old Trafford ground—perhaps, take it all 
round, the best in England—and I do not suppose there were fifty 
pounds on the ground in the two days. Three years ago, in the 
same match, about £600 was taken. Now these spectators are as 
eager and excitable as Londoners, but their education in cricket 
has only recently commenced, and one hears frequent mistakes, 
such as cheers at the supposed fall of a wicket when a visitor plays 
a ball hard on to the ground to point or the bowler. The wish has 
been father to the thought, and an excitable imagination has 
persuaded observation against itself; but we wise ones, though we 
may smile, are very willing to excuse the mistake, for we know it 
arises from zeal. That same zeal, however, is a terrible fellow to 
run away with one; and I feel compelled to utter one warning 
note—to the fully quite as much as to the partially-educated— 
not to be so far carried away as to indulge in outspoken disappro- 
bation of an umpire’s decision. There is not one member of a 
ring of spectators so advantageously situated to decide an appeal 
as either umpire. The umpires are closer to the game, and, it is 
reasonable to suppose, their attention is fixed on it, and it alone. 
Their task is sufficiently hard to exempt them from being blamed 
by those who cannot possibly see equally well, however zealous 
they may be. One of the most zealous but indifferent cricketers 
I can call to mind, used to be in such a state of excitement when 
he was bowling, that every time a ball was not hit for runs—those 
balls were very few and far between—he appealed to the umpire, 
until one day, on appealing for a ball that the batsman had 
played at, but not touched, the umpire turned the tables on him 
by calling ‘‘ wide.” Remarkable decisions always have and always 
will furnish conversation for the cricketer’s fireside; but, for 
audacity, I know of none to beat the following, which was given in 
a country match in which I was playing with a friend of mine, 
a very celebrated cricketer. He had been tempting the fieldsmen 
to throw at his wicket, until at last one did throw and hit it. 
“Not out,” said the umpire, and coming up to my friend at the 
end of the over added, in an undertone, ‘“ You really must be 
more careful, Sir, you was clean out that time.” Such a case, 
however, is the exception; umpires must make mistakes; but 
I am convinced that, as a rule, they give their decisions without 
bias. 

The next epoch—I think I must call it one, for though only 
a consequence of the introduction of steam it has had a most 
marked effect in one part of England—was the formation of the 
first amateur wandering club—‘‘I Zingari.” Acknowledging no 
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fixed spot as their home, but making themselves at home on every 
cricket ground, with good-fellowship and good cricket as their 
object and their bond of union, the members of this club did 
for love of the game what Clarke’s team did for money as well 
as love. I Zingari unfolded the black, red, and gold banner 
everywhere ; neither could the seas restrain them, for on the one 
side they tested the strength of Ireland, on the other they 
visited Paris, and tried to impart to our lively neighbours some 
love for “ ce jeu de cricket.” 

If imitation be the sincerest form of flattery, I Zingari may 
well be proud; for on nearly the same lines has risen club after 
club, until “their name is legion,” their colours as innumerable 
as the sand on the sea-shore. Far be it from me to find fault 
with a movement which has had the effect of producing so many 
amateur cricketers, and so improving their play; but, as an 
anxious searcher after professional talent in a southern county, 
I cannot blink the effect that peripatetic cricket has had on the 
village eleven. In the old coaching days, young Hopeful, the 
squire’s son, was at home for most of the summers of his cricketing 
career after he had left college; and having seen good cricket 
there and at school, and perhaps taken a glimpse at head-quarters 
on his way down for the vacation, his style was probably one 
which it did the village cricketers good to copy. So it would now 
—to a greater degree probably—but the village cricketers, the 
butcher, the baker, the policeman, the schoolmaster, and the more 
promising of the schoolmaster’s pupils, never see young master 
play, unless it be for three or four days after the London season is 
over, when the great house is filled with his friends and they con- 
tend against a neighbour’s eleven, or the clubs of the nearest town. 
He is always away playing with one or other of the dozen wander- 
ing clubs, whose gorgeous colours he has permission to wear. 

The squire does all he can to encourage cricket—having a notion 
that if the young ’uns are employed at cricket or other athletic 
sports for a few hours out of their leisure time, there is so much 
less time for them to be getting into mischief—and he cannot 
understand why, when the village eleven does play a match 
against a team possessing a bowler whose only merit is that he 
can bowl straight, the sticks go tumbling down, one after the 
other, like a row of wooden soldiers. My dear sir, it is simply that 
they are trying to play a correct game in very inferior style— 
almost an impossibility ; your lads would get ever so many more 
runs if they tried to get every ball round to the “on” with a 
cross-bat. I consider, therefore, that peripatetic cricket has done 
much harm to village cricket in the South, and has helped to cause 
a dearth of professional talent in that half of England. Prospects 
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are brightening, I admit. One county, thanks to the possession 
of a metropolitan ground, and, consequently, a well-filled purse, 
and another, thanks to the generosity of an enthusiast, are enabled 
to spend large sums of money on the search after and the tuition 
of promising youngsters, with undoubtedly gratifying results. 

I may be asked why has not peripatetic cricket had the effect 
of withering professional talent in the North? For this very 
simple reason: the Northener is, as a rule, a townsman. Working 
hard all day, he is only too glad to get out on to the cricket- 
ground for a breath of fresh air, and to stretch his cramped limbs 
with a game; whereas the Southerner is more often an out-door 
worker, and when his work is done, unless urged on to it by 
ambition or pure love of the game, would, as a rule, prefer to sit 
in his cottage-porch with his pipe, or tend his garden, than take 
part in a game the effects of which he would probably feel the 
next day. 

But cannot peripatetic cricket-clubs help towards the improve- 
ment of style in villages? I think they certainly can by making 
tours through the counties to which they, or the members who get 
up the elevens, are more particularly attached. This has been 
done in the case of one or two clubs, and I trust the practice may 
extend itself to most of the southern counties. It is only by these 
means that we can hope to see an improvement in the style of 
cricket played by professionals, and it must be remembered that 
professional cricketers are absolutely essential if cricket is to be 
maintained at its present high standard of excellence. I remember 
an Australian gentleman once saying to me that he hoped to see 
the professional cricketer eradicated from the cricket-field. He had 
but a slight acquaintance with the class, and on that ground, and 
that only, was his remark excusable. A more deserving body of 
men it would be difficult to find. Their work, especially among 
those who do not rise to the top of the tree, is very hard; they are 
always expected to be in a good temper; they are always expected 
to be keen. They are keen, very remarkably so, in my opinion. 
A very good proof of this was given the other day by a little friend 
of mine who, on being congratulated on a long score he had recently 
made, replied: ‘‘ Thank you, sir; but I can’t get them for the 
county.” He always did his best for whatever club he might be 
playing; but, his heart being in the right place, he would, if he 
could have made the choice, have preferred being successful for his 
county. So it is with all the professionals I ever met. It would 
be a most distinct loss to cricket if such a body of men were with- 
drawn from our cricket-fields. There are but few gentlemen who 
have the time, the money, and the inclination to continue playing 
first-class cricket after five-and-twenty. They choose and follow 
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their professions, and the claims of these and their homes withdraw 
them from the battle-field, except when on occasions they are 
induced to don their armour for the good of the club or the county. 
Professional cricketers we must have, therefore; and therefore, 
also, let us by all means encourage them to persevere in their 
profession, so that, having a not unworthy object in life—for to be 
honest and hard-working, to strive for success oneself but to sup- 
press jealous feelings at the success of others, are surely worthy 
objects—they may do their part towards the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

The last, but not the least important epoch I shall mention, was 
the first visit of an English eleven to Australia, the precursor of an 
interchange of visits which appear not likely to decrease in fre- 
quency. That they should have produced a few bickerings and 
heart-burnings is only natural. Our Australian brothers are con- 
vinced that Australia can hold its own with any known part of the 
world. With a sincere love and admiration for the old country, 
they decline to admit that their Southern home, its sturdy sons, 
and its many products are one whit inferior to it. They are quite 
right. Would England be the mother of nations that she is, the 
centre of the world’s gaze, if her sons had not always been con- 
vinced of one thing, that their own was the greatest country in the 
world, and could produce everything better than any other? This 
interchange of visits has done good to cricket in many ways. Do not 
let us then quarrel with our visitors or our hosts, whichever they 
may be, if they show an inclination to “ blow” ; we call it ‘‘ brag,” 
and we have done enough of it, in all conscience, in our time. 

Still, having offered a word of advice to cricket enthusiasts in 
England, I shall venture to offer one to Australians; I do not say 
enthusiasts in their case, because every Australian, native or 
colonist, is one. My advice is that they should discourage any 
too anxious inclination*among amateurs towards turning cricket 
into a lucrative profession. If professional cricketers prove to be 
necessary in Australia, as I say they are in England, encourage 
their appearance by all means ; but do not do anything to encourage 
the formation of a class of semi-professionals. Cricketing tours 
round the world are expensive, and it is only fair that those who, 
for love of the game, leave their professions for a time, should be 
adequately remunerated ; but there is a happy mean capable of 
attainment, and a too eager stipulation for favourable terms, both 
at home and abroad, may lead to these visits being received with 
indifference rather than welcome. 

In the foregoing lines I have endeavoured, very shortly, to run 
through the different changes which have occurred in the game of 
cricket in the last century and a half, and to show how it has been 
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influenced by concurrent events. It is, perforce, but a cursory 
glance, but I trust it may not be uninteresting to read how, by 
slow but sure degrees, the game has so fixed itself in the affections 
of the English people. In the steadiness of its development, in the 
moral influence it exercises by bringing together the different classes 
in society, in the important part it has played in strengthening 
the feelings of friendship between England and her colonies, 
I think cricket deserves to take a high rank among Conservative 
institutions, and is, therefore, deserving of consideration in the 
National Review. 


Harris. 
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ON THE RELATION OF LITERATURE TO 
POLITICS. 


Ir has happened to me, more than once of late, at political gather- 
ings, to be asked to respond to the toast of Literature; and so 
one may conclude that, in the opinion of some persons at least, 
there is between literature and politics a close and familiar relation. 
I have long thought that there is; but observation of the opinions 
of others has led me to inquire whether the relation be one of amity 
or of antagonism. I should like to try, even though it be only by 
reflections that may appear desultory and imperfectly connected, 
to elucidate a question that is, I think, not devoid of interest. 

Mr. Trevelyan, in his entertaining biography of his uncle, records 
a saying of Macaulay to some such effect as this: that a man who, 
endowed with equal capacity for achieving distinction in literature 
and in politics, selects a political career, gives proof of insanity. 
Most men of letters, I fancy, would endorse that sentiment. But 
the decisions which men have to make in this world, are not, as 
a rule, presented to them with the definiteness that gives artistic 
charm, as well as moral meaning, to a well-known masterpiece 
in the Palazzo Borghese. Between Sacred and Profane Love, 
between the love of literature and the pursuit of politics, the 
line is not, in practice, drawn so hard and fast as in the beautiful 
apologue immortalised by Titian. Loves that are altogether 
sacred and in no degree profane, are not, I should imagine, 
frequently offered to anyone ; and though loves wholly profane and 
in no measure sacred, are, perhaps, not so uncommon, they are not 
likely in that absolutely coarse form to exercise enduring attraction 
over the finer spirits. It is the curious and inextricable amalgam 
of the two that constitutes the embarrassment. Literature entirely 
divorced from politics is a thing by no means so common, so 
easily attained, or indeed so disinterestedly sought after, as it is 
sometimes assumed to be by men of letters who have revived the 
creed of “art for art’s sake” with such ardent piety during the 
passing generation; and though, with the Birmingham Caucus 
and much Parliamentary and extra-Parliamentary oratory before 
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our minds, we should hesitate to affirm that politics are not 
occasionally cultivated with a fine disregard for literature, yet the 
literary flavour that nearly always accompanies the speeches of 
Mr. Bright, and what I think we may not inappropriately call the 
literary way of looking at political questions, which prevails so 
extensively at present, suffice to show that literature and politics 
are in practice not so much distinct territories as border-lands 
whose boundaries are not easily defined, and that continually run 
into, over-lap, and are frequently confounded with, each other. 

But is it to be desired, even should it appear to be possible, to 
restrict literature and politics each to its own particular sphere, 
and forbid either to trespass upon the territory of the other? 
Would they be gainers by this absolute severance? I am strongly 
inclined to think that both would lose considerably ; and the loss, 
I fancy, would fall more heavily upon literature even than upon 
politics. Dickens is said to have expressed his deep regret that, 
as he worded it, a man like Disraeli should have thrown himself 
away by becoming a politician. The observation, perhaps, smacks 
a little of the narrow estimate of life with which that great genius 
may not unjustly be reproached. But few people, if any, would 
think of denying that Lord Beaconsfield might have won more 
enduring distinction in the Republic of Letters than can be accu- 
rately placed to his account, had he dedicated himself with less 
ardour—or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, with less 
tenacity—to party politics. Like most persons of a contemplative 
disposition, he read sparingly, and found in the pages of others not 
so much what they themselves put there, as a provocation and 
stimulus to fresh thoughts of his own. ‘‘See what my gracious 
Sovereign sent me as a present at Christmas,” he said to me one 
day. It was a copy of the édition de luxe of Romola; and in it was 
written, in the beautiful flowing hand of the Queen, ‘‘ To the Earl 


of Beaconsfield, K.G., from his affectionate and grateful friend, 


Victoria.” ‘‘ But,” he added, ‘‘I cannot read it.” I ventured to 
recommend him not to make that confession to everybody, for it 
would not raise their estimate of his literary acumen. ‘“ Well,” he 
said, “it’s no use. Ican’t.” No doubt Romola not unoften 
smells over-much of the lamp, and in all probability will not 
permanently occupy the position assigned to it with characteristic 


confidence by contemporaneous enthusiasm. But, if a man can 


read novels at all, and if he demands from the novelist something 
more than the mere craft of the story-teller, surely Romola 
ought to content him; and I suspect it would have contented Lord 
Beaconsfield had he permitted his taste as a man of letters the 
same amount of expansion he afforded to his tendencies as a 
practical politician. At the same time, I could well understand a 
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person arguing, though I could hardly agree with him, that Benjamin 
Disraeli was not designed by nature to be a more complete and 
finished man of letters than he actually became, and that his keen 
interest in politics, and the knowledge of political and social life 
he in consequence acquired, contribute to his written works their 
principal charm and their most valuable ingredients. I suspect 
the truth concerning him to be, that he was compounded in such 
equal proportions of the man of meditation and the man of action, 
that under no circumstances would he have been content to be 
merely a man of letters, or merely a politician, and that he 
fulfilled his nature, so to speak, by being alternately one and the 
other. That a man should attain to great and real eminence in 
literature by pursuing such a course, is out of the question. The 
wonder is that, having achieved even such literary distinction as 
he did, he should have attained to great and real eminence as a 
statesman. 

If, therefore, Lord Beaconsfield might have been a more dis- 
tinguished man of letters, had he not been so keen a politician, 
the proper conclusion is that literature in his case suffered hurt, 
not from politics, but from an excess of politics. It would 
not be easy to name a character more utterly unlike Benjamin 
Disraeli than Wordsworth—a man of letters pure and simple, if 
we are ever to find one. True it is that Wordsworth loved his 
country with ardour, and that the word England had for him 
great and stimulating associations, and on more than one occasion 
gave to his muse an unusual sonority; but, as a rule, he lived remote 
from human ken, divorced from human business, amid the silence 
of the starry sky and the sleep of the everlasting hills. What 
was the result? I protest that I admire the best and highest 
poetry of Wordsworth with a fervour and an enthusiasm not 
exceeded by those who will, perhaps, forgive me for calling them 
his fanatical worshippers. But I must continue to think that 
Wordsworth would have given himself the chance of being a yet 
more admirable poet than he was, had he—I do not say quitted 
his lakes, and hills, and streams; heaven forbid!—but had he 
consorted at times more freely and fully with his fellow-creatures, 
had he been not a poet only, but something in addition to a 
poet; had he led a rather more mixed life; had he done, in 
fact, what we feel the various writers spoken of as Homer must 
have done, and what we know was done by the great Athenian 
dramatists, by Virgil, by Dante, by Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Byron, and even by Shelley. Politics do not 
necessarily mean party politics, though in this country, at this 
moment, the one runs dangerously near to implying the other. 
Politics mean, or ought to mean, the practical concerns of the 
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many, of the state, of the continent, or of mankind at large, as con- 
tradistinguished from the mere personal interests and emotions of 
the individual. With those concerns Wordsworth would have little 
or nothing to do, except in the most abstract way; and the con- 
sequence is that his poetry is the poetry of the individual, and 
nearly always of the same individual, and is lacking in the 
element of variety, especially in the greatest element of all, viz. 
action, in which is necessarily included the portrayal of passion 
and character. 

Would not the proper conclusion, therefore—a conclusion not 
overstrained nor stated with excessive dogmatism—seem to be, that 
literature, though demanding precedence in the affections, and 
exacting the chief attention of one who professes really to love it, 
is not a jealous mistress, but, on the contrary, is only too well 
pleased to see even its most attached votaries combine with their 
one supreme passion a number of minor interests and even minor 
affections. To quote Lord Beaconsfield once more, ‘‘ Action may 
not bring happiness; but there is no happiness without action.” 
I am not sure that that is quite true, though it was true of himself 
no doubt. Epictetus, and even Epicurus, would have something 
to say on the other side. But I entertain little doubt that it is 
strictly true to affirm that the highest literary eminence is not 
attainable by persons who stand aloof, and have always stood 
aloof, from the field of action; that mere contemplation, no matter 
how lofty, how profound, or how persistent, will not make a man 
a great poet or a great artist of any kind; and that the doctrine of 
‘art for art’s sake,” if applied in its rigid signification, must end 
by narrowing and finally debasing what it is designed to elevate. 
Carlyle says, with his customary rashness, that the end of life is 
not a thought but an action. Leaving to ethical teleologists to 
decide what is the end of life, we reap more immediate profit by 
noticing that action helps thought, and thought helps action. By 
action thought is rendered more masculine, attains to greater 
breadth, and acquires a certain nobleness and dignity. Thanks to 
thought, action may become more definite, more precise, more 
fruitful. But then it is assumed that each exerts itself in due 
times and seasons, and leaves to the other abundant opportunities 
and ample latitude. When we are bidden to observe that 


the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 


we well understand that [thought has been excessive, that action 


has not had fair play, and that the brain has paralysed the 
hand. 


No one can read the Iliad without feeling that the writer, or 
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writers, of the stirring debates with which it is thronged had 
greatly consorted with men and was intimately familiar with 
public life. Addressing an assembling of undergraduates at Cam- 
bridge, and seeking to justify the association of literature and 
politics which they had given me as a text, I ventured to ask if 
the Iliad is not a political poem, for is it not full of discussions 
as animated as any of our own Parliamentary ones, in which 
Agamemnon, Nestor, Ulysses, to say nothing of Thersites, succes- 
sively take part, and are not these succeeded, as in our own case, 
by deliberations of equal acrimony in an Upper House, where 
Juno, Venus, Vulcan, and even Jove himself, participate in the 
oratorical fray? The first and last note of the dneid, the one 
text of the great poem of Virgil is, ‘‘ Romanam condere gentem,” 
to show how was established, and to intimate how might be 
extended, the Empire of Rome. Virgil, the most tender, the most 
finished, the most literary of poets, took the warmest interest in 
the politics of his country, or he would never have got much 
beyond the range of his Pastorals and Bucolics. The first word in 
the first ode of Horace is the name of a prime minister, quickly to 
be followed by the ode, Jam satis terris, with its patriotic allusions 
to national pride and military honour. Most people, I imagine, 
associate Dante with the period of his exile, quite forgetting why he 
was exiled. He had to thank the interest he displayed in the politics 
of his native city for that prolonged banishment; and so keen a 
party man was this great contemplative bard, that in the same poem 
in which Beatrice reproves in heaven, Dante represents his political 
enemies as gnashing their teeth in hell. That was when, al suo 
dispetto, he had become the man of letters pure and simple. But, 
in the heyday of his fortunes, and long after he had first seen and 
become enamoured of Beatrice, and had written the Vita Nuova, 
he had taken so active a part and become so influential a per- 
sonage in the public affairs of Florence, that, when invited to go on 
a difficult embassy, he exclaimed, “If I go, who will stay? Yet, 
if I stay, who will go?’’ It was no backsliding, therefore, no hesi- 
tation, that made Dante a public character for a moment, quickly 
to repent his infidelity to the Muse. To the last, it is abundantly . 
evident that he would fain have combined in his career the poet and 
the politician. Yet the first words addressed by Virgil to Dante, 
when they met “nel gran diserto,” and Dante asked him whether 
he was “ombra od womo certo,” seem almost to imply—though I 
am not aware that commentators, too busy, perhaps, in seek- 
ing for historical and mythical allusions, have noticed the fact 
—that Virgil meant to reprove the intruder upon the selva oscura 
with condescending to mix in the turmoil of public life, instead of 
confining himself to literature and philosophy. These are the 
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words, which students of the Divina Commedia will scarcely require 
to have cited for them :— 
Poeta fui, e cantai di quel guisto 
Figliuol d’ Anchise, che venne da Troia, 

Poiché il superbo [lion fu combusto. 

Ma tu perche ritorni a tanta noia? 

Perché non sali il dilettoso monte 

Che principio e cagion di tutta gioia? 

I was a poet, and I sang of that just son of Anchises, who came from Troy after 
proud Ilion was laid in ashes. But you—why do you return to worries of that 
sort? Why do you not ascend the delightful mountain, which is the principle and 
cause of all true happiness ? 

Were this the place, one might quote other lines in the same 
canto—for instance, 


A te convien tenere altro viaggio— 


in support of this interpretation, and so add one more pebble to the 
cairn of commentaries upon one of the finest but most disputed pas- 
sages in literature. But, granting that the suggestion is sound, we 
must bear in mind, withal, that the words are not the real words of 
Virgil, but words put into his mouth by Dante at a period when 
Dante himself was weary and sick to death of tanta noia, the 
annoyances of political life, and had cast longing eyes upon the 
dilettoso monte. What real man of letters that ever ventured into 
the arid and somewhat vulgar domain of politics, has not felt the 
same feeling of revulsion, the same longing for the water-brooks ? 
But, years after Dante wrote that passage, he strove, petitioned, 
and intrigued to be allowed to return to Florence and its perpetual 


civic strife, and envied, as Byron makes him say, in ‘‘ The Prophecy 
of Dante,” 


.... Every dove its nest and wings, 
Which waft it where the Apennine look down 
On Arno, till it perches, it may be, 
Within my all inexorable town. 

If the Crusades were not politics, we should have to narrow the 
meaning of the word very considerably ; and if the Crusades were 
political, another poet must be added to the list of those who have 
not disdained to draw inspiration from public affairs, Torquato. 
Tasso, the author of Gerusalemme Liberata. What are the first two 
lines of the Orlando Furioso ?— 
Le donne, i cavallier, l’arme, gli amori, 

Le cortesie, I’ audaci imprese io canto. 

L’ audaci imprese! There you have it. The loves of fair ladies 
were not enough for Ariosto, but with them he needs must blend 
the clash of arms and mighty enterprises. Both these poets were, 
in the phrase of Elizabeth Barrett-Browning, ‘‘ unscrupulously 
epic,” and fused the red-hot lava of their time in the mould of their 
enduring verse. Nobody requires to be told that Chaucer was the 
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friend of statesmen and the colleague of ambassadors. In him we 
find the two salient characteristics of all the best English poetry, 
a close observation and tender love of external nature, and a keen 
interest in the characters and doings of men ; and, for this reason, 
critics hail him as the true precursor of Shakespeare. The lofty 
symbolism of Spenser, and the almost unvarying elevation and 
dignity of his style, seem to place him rather remote from the 
common herd, and to make him, in a sense, a little less human 
than some might wish him to be. But, in his writings, he does 
not hold himself more aloof from the vulgar than Dante does; 
and, like Dante, he was a man of the world, and participated in 
the art of government and the administration of public affairs. 
The “ poet of the poets” also combined literature with politics. 

The days of Burleigh were hardly days when the son of a pro- 
vincial woolstapler was likely to be much heard of in the domain 
of politics. But the historical plays of Shakespeare traverse a space 
of more than two hundred years, or from King John to Henry VIIL., 
and could not have been written by one who did not combine with 
other gifts a lively interest in the politics of his country. Shake- 
speare is the idol of us all, the only reproach I have ever heard 
addressed to him being that he was rather too aristocratic in 
his sympathies, and too Conservative in his views; foibles which 
can scarcely surprise us in one who had so intimate a knowledge 
of human nature, and so shrewd an appreciation of its strong and 
weak points. Nor was it an injury, but a distinct gain, to the 
prince of dramatic poets, that he should have been compelled to 
concern himself with the practical affairs of life, and to busy him- 
self actively with the management of a theatre. The lament about 
his nature being subdued to what it worked in, may be taken as an 
ebullition of momentary weakness even in that robust and manly 
temperament. Shakespeare was compounded of too many and too 
large elements to have been a poet only, and “art for art’s sake” 
could never have found lodgment in his wide sympathies, his 
_ eapacious understanding, and his versatile imagination. 

If Conservatism may, in a sense, claim Shakespeare as an 
authority in its favour, in Milton, on the other hand, I suppose 
Liberalism would recognise a support; and, as inclining to what 
he considered a virtuous despotism, Cromwell’s Secretary may justly 
be esteemed a Liberal. At any rate, he was a keen politician, a 
passionate partisan. I have always thought the allusion made 
by Walter Scott to Milton in his life of Dryden hasty and unfair. 
“Waller was awed into silence,” he says, “by the rigour of 
the puritanic spirit; and even the muse of Milton was scared from 
him by the clamour of religious and political controversy, and only 
returned, like a sincere friend, to cheer the adversity of one who 
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had neglected her during his career of worldly importance.” A 
more recent writer, Mr. William Michael Rossetti, seems to echo 
the same charge. ‘In 1641,” he says, ‘‘ Milton stepped into the 
lists of controversy as a prose writer, beginning the series of works 
which, far more than his poetry, gave him his conspicuous public 
standing during his lifetime, and have doubtless bereaved the world 
of many an immortal verse which it would otherwise have to 
treasure.” That Milton’s controversial writings gave him more 
conspicuous public standing in his lifetime than his immortal 
poetry is indisputable, and not to be wondered at. A man’s 
contemporaries would naturally rather have him useful than 
ornamental, and while persons whose opinions were furthered by 
his political writings were, as might have been expected, more 
interested in these than in poems from which they reaped no 
advantage, those people, on the other hand, to whom his political 
writings were obnoxious, felt themselves, as might also have been 
expected, but little disposed to extol, or even to read, his poetry. 
It may, perhaps, be taken as an absolute rule that a man of letters 
who is also a politician, thereby debars himself to a considerable 
extent from literary eminence in his life-time; a matter of little 
moment, however, since to every reflective mind contemporary 
popularity is no pledge of enduring fame, while contemporary 
neglect is not necessarily an omen of eternal oblivion. But it is 
quite another thing to affirm that men of letters who, like Milton, 
participate freely in the political controversies of their time 
‘*bereave the world of many an immortal verse,” or to insinuate, 
with Scott, that they desert the Muse for ‘“‘a career of worldly 
importance,” and only remember its charms in the season of their 
adversity. I think anyone who has read Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained will be of opinion that Milton wrote quite as 
much verse as it was desirable he should write, whether for our 
delectation or for his own splendid fame. We see the appalling 
result of always writing verse and never doing anything else, in the 
portentous bulk ‘* bequeathed ”’ to us, by even so eminent a poet as 
Wordsworth, of matter that his idolators persist in asking the world 
to accept as a precious revelation, but which the world persists, 
and I cannot doubt will always persist, in regarding as respectable 
twaddle that ought to have gone up the chimney. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has, in current phrase, ‘‘ boiled down” Wordsworth, in 
order to make him more palatable to general consumption; and 
he gives excellent reasons for having done so. 


“In Wordsworth’s seven volumes,” he says, “the pieces of high merit are mingled 
with a mass of pieces very inferior to them: so inferior to them, that it seems wonderful 
how the same poet should have produced both. Shakespeare frequently has lines and 
passages in a strain quite false, and which are entirely unworthy of him. But one can 
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imagine his smiling if one could meet him in the Elysian fields and tell him so; 
smiling and replying that he knew it perfectly well himself, and what did it matter? 
But with Wordsworth the case is different. Work altogether inferior, work quite 
uninspired, flat and dull, is produced by him with evident unconsciousness of its defects, 
and he presents it to us with the same faith and seriousness as his best work.” 


Elsewhere,* I have striven to show that even in the edition of 
Wordsworth’s poetry Mr. Arnold has given us, and which contains, 
I suppose, not a tenth of what Wordsworth published, Mr. Arnold 
has himself exhibited a little too much “faith and seriousness ” 
respecting what he has laboured to save from Lethe, and that the 
“boiling down” process will have to be gone through again by 
somebody else. The tenth part will have to undergo the operation 
applied to the whole, and be itself reduced to another one-tenth. 
The corn must be winnowed by a yet finer sieve; all the chaff 
and husk must be blown away ; and what then remains will be the 
fine fleur of poetry indeed. In a word, had Wordsworth, like 
Milton, devoted himself, at some season of his life, to public 
affairs, he would doubtless have written less verse, and possibly 
more poetry. Had Milton abstained altogether from politics, he 
would possibly have written more verse, but it is improbable that 
he would have written more poetry. What he wrote acquired 
strength, and even elevation, from his temporary contact with 
affairs and his judicious co-operation with the active interests of 
the State. “As the giant Anteus,” says Heine, “ remained in- 
vincible in strength as long as he touched mother earth with his 
feet, and lost this power when Hercules lifted him into the air, so 
also is the poet strong and mighty as long as he does not abandon 
the firm ground of reality, but forfeits his power when he loses 
himself in the blue ether.” No doubt the poet must have his head 
in the air, and no ether need be too high or too rarefied for his 
imagination to breathe ; but without a strong foot-hold of the ground 
he runs the risk of too often lapsing, as Mr. Arnold affirms Words- 
worth constantly lapsed, into ‘‘ abstract verbiage,” or of falling 
into intolerable puerilities. 

Nor is it just to assert that Milton neglected the Muse during 
his career of worldly importance. It would be as fair to say 
the same of Dante, between whom and Milton, in point of genius 
as well as in vicissitudes of life, there is a remarkable similarity. 
Dante wrote the Vita Nuova at a comparatively early age, just 
as Milton wrote L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas in 
the spring-time of his life. Then came a pause, indeed a long 
silence, for each of them, and it was not till they had reached 
the meridian of intellectual life that they betook themselves each 
to his magnum opus, Dante to the Divina Commedia, Milton to 


* In a paper in the Quarterly Review for July 1882, entitled “‘ Wordsworth and Byron.” 
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Paradise Lost. Anyone observant of the habit of our best English 
song-birds must be aware that after singing lustily, and with a 
rapturous lyrical carelessness, through the vernal months, they 
become silent during the heats of summer. Then in early autumn 
they sing again, with more measure, more continence, let us say 
with more self-criticism and fastidiousness; and though the note 
may not be so boisterous, it is more mellow and mature. 


Disdain not their instruction, for it is 
The privilege of reason to grow wise 
By noting tricks of instinct. 


No doubt Dante and Milton did not take this course, of deliberate 
purpose ; with them, too, it was an instinct; but I suspect that 
poets would give themselves a better chance of writing works 
that posterity will not willingly let die, by observing a ‘‘ close 
time,” a season of summer silence between the April of the 
soul when sing one must, and the advent of the early autumn 
days, with their auburn tints, their meditative haze, and grave 
tranquil retrospects. Who shall say when the fruits of harvest- 
time begin to ripen? But this clearly one may affirm, that but for 
the summer months when they seem almost to be stationary in 
colour, they would never ripen at all. We know, I think, as a 
fact, that Milton commenced writing Paradise Lost some years 
before the restoration of the Monarchy, but no one can tell how 
much earlier still it was really commenced. Milton himself could 
not have told. The children of the Muse are conceived long 
before they quicken; and even a lyric, apparently born in a 
moment, was often begotten in the darkness and the silence 
of the days gone by. Works as colossal as the Divine Comedy 
and Paradise Lost have deep and distant foundations, and 
the noblest passages of human verse are the unpremeditated 
outpourings of men who are habitually plunged in meditation. 
Milton originally designed to make of man’s first disobedience a 
drama, not an epic, a circumstance which suggested to Dryden the 
unfortunate idea of doing for Milton what Milton finally decided 
not to do for himself, and called into existence that absurd pro- 
duction, The State of Innocence. The least serious reflection upon 
the subject, if coupled with any insight into the methods and 
operations of imaginative genius, will satisfy anybody that in the 
very midst of his political controversies and _ ecclesiastical 
polemics Milton was in reality already composing Paradise Lost. 
Dante never returned to Florence after he was exiled, and it was 
in banishment that he wrote the Divina Commedia. Yet the 
Sasso di Dante, the stone on which ke used to sit, gazing intently 
at the Duomo and at Giotto’s Campanile, is one of the sacred 
sights of the profane Tuscan city, and his townsmen had already 
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learnt to speak of him as “One who had seen Hell.” What 
enabled him to see it so clearly was his familiarity with the ways 
of men and the uncelestial politics of Florence. It was through 
Beatrice and the passion of Love—‘‘ Amor che il ciel governi” *— 
that he gained access to Paradise, and a knowledge of those 
things of which he says— 


- che ridire 
Né sa né pud qual di lassi: discende. 


But the sadness of Purgatory, and the horrors of Hell, these he 
learned from the wrangles of Guelf and Ghibelline, of these he 
obtained mastery by being, in a.p. 1300, Priore of the fairest, 
most mercurial, and most profligate of cities. The lines— 

. . Take it fromme, boy, 

There’s no such physic for the love-sick soul 

As the brisk air of public policy,— 
are equally true of literature, at least in its higher manifestations. 
We have the authority of Shakespeare, who ought to have been 
well informed on that subject, that the lover and the poet are of 
imagination all compact, and the brisk air of public policy is the 
best corrective for the disease of narrow intensity to which both 
alike are peculiarly subject. 

There would be no difficulty, I think, in showing that all the 
greater men of letters of the eighteenth century were largely 
indebted for the literary eminence they attained to the vivid 
interest they displayed in public affairs. To mention Dryden,t 
Swift, Pope, Addison, is to conjure up before the mind chapter 
upon chapter of English political history. Pope says, 

Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory ; 
and not without some reason, for, like his friend Swift, he cared 
more for his own career than for either Party in the State. But 
no one can read the valuable notes appended by my friend Mr. 
Courthorpe to his edition of the great satirist, without seeing how 
alive Pope was to the quidquid agunt homines of his generation. 
As for Swift, he was for a time, as the writer of the admirable 
paper upon him in the current number of the Quarterly Review 
asserts, the political dictator of Ireland. When Gibbon buckled to 
the task of writing that monumental work which, I find, many 
persons to-day declare to be unreadable, but which, I suspect, will 
be read when nearly everything written in this generation will be 
as forgotten as yesterday’s Standard, or last month’s National 
Review, he wisely retired to the studious quietude of Lausanne. 
But he narrates how the description of the tactics of Roman legions 
and the victories of Roman Proconsuls was rendered more facile 


* Paradiso. Canto Primo. v. 74. 


t I speak of Dryden as belonging to the eighteenth century, by the character of 
his genius, though, it is true, he died in the course of the year before it commenced 
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and familiar to him by his previous experience as a Captain of 
Yeomanry at home, while even his brief tenure of a seat in the 
British Parliament enabled him to grasp with more alacrity and 
precision the legislative conduct of the Conscript Fathers. 

In the nineteenth century which, despite its many privileges— 
not the least of which, perhaps, is that of being able to express a 
very high opinion of itself, without at present being contradicted— 
enjoys no immunity from the general laws of human nature, I 
think the proposition still holds good that men of letters who 
aspire to high distinction do well not to disdain altogether the 
politics of their time. I have already referred to Wordsworth, and 
ventured to suggest that he suffered in some degree, as a poet, from 
being nothing but a poet. Byron presents a marked contrast in 
this respect ; and I am still impenitently of opinion, which I am 
comforted to find is shared by most persons who are men of the 
world, and by men of letters who are something more than men 
of letters,* that Byron is the most considerable English poet since 
Milton. Byron contrived to crowd into a very short life a vast 
amount both of poetry and of public activity ; acting upon his own 
recorded opinion that a man was sent into the world to do some- 
thing more than to write poetry. A writer who, I fancy, belongs 
to the school, now happily becoming obsolete, whose verdict was 
that Byron’s poetry, though good enough for Scott, Shelley, and 
Goethe, is only ‘‘ the apotheosis of common-place,” has recently 
expressed the opinion that “ Byron would not have gone to Greece 
if he had not become tired of the Contessa Guiccioli, who was, 
according to Leigh Hunt, on her part scarcely less indifferent.” 
One would have thought that at this time of day a man would have 
hesitated to traduce either Byron or the woman at whose bidding 
he wrote “‘ The Prophecy of Dante,” on the authority of the famous 
“* puppy-dog ” who, as Moore sang, 

Fed on him living, and fouled him when dead. 
But as far as Madame de Boissy is concerned, I can only say, as 
one who knew her, and possesses several letters written by her on 
the subject of Byron, that if at any time she ever became indifferent 
to him, her affection for him experienced a marvellous revival. As 
for the suggestion that Byron went to Greece because he was tired 

* Art for Art’s sake, is a creed that has been embraced by most of the critics of our 
time. Do we not find, in this circumstance, an explanation of their tendency to extol the 
quietistic and solitary poets, and, on the other hand, to depreciate the poets who deal 
with action and the more complex features of life? It is, I submit, the business of the 
poet to deal with the relation of the individual to himself, to the silent uniform forces of 
nature, and to other individuals, singly and collectively: in other words, to be dramatic 
or epic, as well as lyrical or idyllic. All poets of the first rank are both; yet the 
quietistic and purely introspective critics assign a place, and a prior place as a rule, in 


the front rank, to poets who are only the second. I cannot think that conclusions re- 
posing on such demonstrably unsound canons of criticism can long hold their ground. 
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of his companion, it surely is not necessary for a man to go to 
Greece to get rid of a woman of whom he is tired, unless she 
happens to be his wife, which, in this case, she was not. Certainly 
Byron was not the man to consider the “ world well lost” for a 
woman, and no doubt he would have endorsed the sentiment : 


- Women should never be 

More than the narrow margin of our lives, 

Past whom its text runs on continuously. 
But the letters he wrote to his ‘“‘companion” from Greece, 
attest that his affection for her was still not slight. In any 
case there is no necessity to cast about one for any reason to 
explain Byron’s going to Greece, beyond the exceedingly simple 
one that he was a man of action as well as a poet, and had a 
passionate thirst for distinction and fame. Had he lived, instead 
of dying, for Greece, I cannot doubt that English poetry would 
have reaped a yet more glorious harvest from him, thanks to his 
incidental experiences as a soldier and a statesman. 

The theme is one that easily lends itself to illustration; but I 
think enough has been said to justify the conclusion that it is for 
the best and highest interests of literature that those who love it 
before all other things, and cherish it beyond all other considera- 
tions, should nevertheless take a large and liberal view of what con- 
stitutes life, and should include in the excursions of their experience 
and in the survey of their contemplation, what are called politics, 
or the business and interests of the State. I do not propose that 
they should be vestrymen, though I cannot forget that Shake- 
speare did not disdain to concern himself in the local business of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. For men of letters to be willing to interest 
themselves in politics, politics must be interesting. The issues 
raised must be issues of moment and dignity, issues affecting the 
greatness of an Empire, the stability of a State, or the welfare of 
humanity. Ina country like our own, where Party Government 
prevails, it is not easy, indeed it is impossible, for a man of 
letters to interest himself in politics without inclining, through 
sympathy and conviction, to one Party in the State rather than to 
the other; and there are occasions, no doubt, when Party issues 
are synonymous with the greatness of the Empire, the stability of 
the State, and the welfare of mankind. But a wise man of letters 
will do well to stand more or less aloof from all smaller issues, 
and to avoid, as degrading to the character and lowering to the 
imagination, Party wrangles that are mere Party wrangles and 
nothing more. 

There have been seasons in the history of the human race, 
melancholy seasons for the human mind, the “evil days” spoken 
of by Milton, when men of letters could not, with any self-respect, 
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mix in politics. How much more highly we should think of 
Seneca if that literary Stoic had not been a minister of Nero. 
There was no room for a self-respecting man of letters in French 
politics during the reign of Napoleon I., none during the earlier 
years of the reign of Napoleon III., unless he happened to be a 
sincere admirer of a corrupt and brilliant despotism. There are 
despotisms that are corrupt, or what is equally bad, vulgar and 
servile, without being brilliant ; and I am not alone in entertaining 
the fear lest unadulterated Democracy—that is to say, the passions, 
interests, and power of a homogeneous majority, acting without 
any regard to the passions and interests that exist outside of it, 
and purged of all respect for intellect that does not provide it with 
specious reasons and feed it with constant adulation—should 
inflict upon us a despotism under which, again, there will be no 
room, in the domain of politics, for men of letters who respect 
themselves. It is not the business of a man of letters to take his 
politics either from a Monarch or a Mob, or to push his fortunes 
—slightly to alter a celebrated phrase—by those services which 
demagogues render tocrowds. If the love and pursuit of literature 
do not make a man more independent in character, more dis- 
interested in his reasonings, more elevated in his views, they will 
not have done for him what I confess I should have expected from 
them. That politicians pure and simple are becoming less inde- 
pendent, less disinterested, less elevated, indeed, to be frank, more 
servile, more cowardly, more self-seeking, I, for one, cannot doubt. 
As long as men of letters can set a somewhat better example, with 
any hope of the example being contagious, they will do well not to 
quit an arena where they can exercise not only an intellectual, but 
what is infinitely more important, a moral influence. 

But if the worst comes to the worst, and men of letters find 
themselves compelled, from self-respect, to turn their back upon 
politics altogether, their retirement, as far as they are personally 
concerned, will not be without its compensations. I should 
imagine that all men of letters who have at any time dedicated a 
portion of their capacity to public affairs, have ever and anon 
been tempted to address to themselves the lines of Dante already 
quoted :— 

Ma tu, perché ritorni a tanta noia ? 

Perché non sali il dilettoso monte? 
For in politics, it is not only the fastidious taste that is per- 
petually offended; the sensitive conscience, if it remain sensitive 
in such a turmoil, is periodically troubled. Who can be sure, in 
politics, that he is right? According to Mr. Bright, for instance, 
almost everything that was done in English politics and English 
history until he and Mr. Cobden appeared upon the scene, was 
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-done wrongly. Well, it may be so. But who shall guarantee us 
against the apparition, in the future, of some equally wise person 
who will explain that everything done or promoted by Mr. Bright 
and his friends was also done wrongly, and an entire mistake ? 

I remember, when I was young, giving myself a considerable 
‘amount of trouble to master more or less what are called the 
principles of Political Economy; and many an autumn afternoon 
did I spend, sub tegmine fagi, diligently conning those two volumes 
of John Stuart Mill that now stand high on a neglected shelf, 
and which I should no more think of opening now, than of 
reading Rollin’s Chronology or Buffon’s Natural History. That 
is not so very long ago, but have we not already relegated 
Political Economy to Saturn? from which planet, however, it 
will probably return, whenever it suits the convenience of a 
great statesman, or the exigencies of an embarrassed Party, to 
bring it back again. Some people say we live and learn; at any 
rate we live and unlearn. But one cannot help begrudging the 
amount of wisdom one acquired at the bidding of the wise, only to 
be told, a little later, by the self-same instructors, that it was mere 
folly, and that to persist in it would be pedantry. 

Much about the same time, one was doing other things, which I 
daresay are of little account, but which, at any rate, did nobody 
any harm, and may possibly have given one or two people some 
little pleasure. At any rate, speaking generally, one is safe in 
affirming that the ablest and most conscientious politicians cannot 
be quite sure that they are not inflicting serious injury on their 
country, or on mankind, by their beneficent measures and their 
spirited policy ; whereas a man of letters ought certainly to be able 
to avoid working mischief by what he writes, and may legitimately 
hope, even though it be a fond delusion, that he is in some degree 
benefiting his contemporaries, and will not be quite forgotten by 
posterity. Who, then, can doubt which is the more seductive 
career? If the sacred and the profane love cannot be cultivated 
together, then the profane love must go. But it will be an evil 
day for politics when men of letters are driven to make the choice. 
For the choice cannot be doubtful. When such a man as Lord 
Derby tells us that all a statesman has got to do is to ask for his 
instructions from the ignorant, the selfish, and the headstrong, it 
is time to protest once more :— 


Nay, dainty Olive, better hedge and ditch, 
Swill oaten porridge, drink some homely brew, 
And thank God for one’s simpleness, than be 
A Ruler-gentleman of such degree! 


AuFrep AUSTIN. 
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Dvurine the reign of Henry VIII. the splendour of the civic shows. 
rose to its utmost height, and the profusion of gold and silver 
displayed, the costly silks, embroidered tapestries and gorgeous 
dresses caused the pageant to reach a climax of magnificence 
which is almost incredible. It must not be imagined, however, 
that all this parade signified universal prosperity throughout 
London, and that the citizens contributed equally to its mainte- 
nance. It was far otherwise. The wealth of the metropolis was 
at that time engrossed by comparatively few individuals, and 
these spectacles were the only opportunities which the rich and 
powerful possessed for showing forth their opulence, while they 
also afforded the only amusements available to the common 
people. 

The manner of living among the generality of the citizens was 
at that time very miserable. According to an ancient map of the 
period, the whole of the metropolis was then confined within the 
city wall, and the suburbs were almost wholly void of buildings. 
A few houses stood in Smithfield, and a few more led to the 
Strand; but the fields came close up to the wall along almost 
the whole of its northern and eastern circumference. Charing 
Cross was merely connected with the city by an irregular row of 
houses, and the village of St. Giles lay isolated in the open 
country. Inside the wall were no less than 130,000 constant 
residents; for the merchants had then no country villas, but 
dwelt night and day upon their business premises. The houses 
were small and narrow, and the floors, says Erasmus, ‘‘ were com- 
monly of clay, strewed with rushes, under which lay unmolested an 
ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments, bones, and everything 
that is nasty.” The same author tells us that the crowded manner 
of building and the almost total exclusion of light and air from 
the dwellings caused the frequent plagues with which the city 


* Continued from page 407, vol. i. 
¢ This article has had the advantage of authoritative revision, for which the writer 
wishes to express sincere thanks. 
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was ravaged. Alleys, courts and by-paths abounded in every direc- 
tion, and the streets though numerous were narrow. There was but 
one commodious and regular road. It led through the heart of the 
City, from Aldersgate to Ludgate, and, as it was the route of all 
the civic processions and shows, great care was bestowed upon it 
by the municipal authorities. It was almost entirely occupied 
by goldsmiths’ shops, and all trades of a less splendid appearance 
were rigidly excluded. 

Henry VIII. granted the City various favours, and among others 
two charters: the one, confirmatory of former grants in respect to 
the right of weighing all important merchandise ; the other, for 
the establishment of the Court of Requests, now called the Court of 
Conscience. He lived on good terms with the citizens, although 
rather jealous of the power of the municipality, and apt to assert 
his authority over the Corporation in a peremptory manner. Thus 
on ‘‘ Evil May Day,” when a tumult took place in London owing 
to the animosity of the citizens towards the foreign merchants, he 
dismissed without punishment the rioters who were brought before 
him to receive sentence, but severely rebuked the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen, and laid upon them the whole blame of the uproar. 
He enrolled as a foot-soldier and sent off to the Scottish wars an 
unfortunate alderman who refused to contribute to a benevolence ; 
and he imprisoned another refractory citizen for the same reason. 

The political influence which the City possessed at this time was 
considerable. Thus we read that during the reign of Edward VI., 
when it was supposed that the Protector of the Realm—the Duke 
of Somerset—was unlawfully exercising his authority over the 
young king, the lords associated with him in power appealed for 
assistance to the City magnates. A Court of Common Council 
was called, and, after due consideration, it was decided that a 
member of the Corporation should be deputed to represent the 
matter to the Sovereign. The alderman chosen for the office 
entered boldly into the King’s presence, and fulfilled his mission 
with such success, that the Protector was completely undone, and 
was shortly afterwards conducted to the Tower by the triumphant 
citizens. This act raised the municipality in the King’s favour. 
He bestowed upon the City the Hospital of St. Thomas; and, by 
a charter issued one month before his death, he incorporated the 
Lord Mayor, Commonalty, and City of London as governors of 
the Hospitals of St. Thomas, St. Bartholomew, Christ, and Bride- 
well, together with all their lands and possessions. 

Another proof of the City’s political power is afforded by the fact 
that, during Wyatt’s rebellion, Queen Mary repaired to the 
Guildhall, and there made a conciliatory harangue to the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and the chief of the city companies. She well 
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knew that the stability of her throne depended upon the alle- 
giance of the citizens, and she threw herself without reserve 
upon their protection. _ 

From the commencement of her reign Queen Elizabeth was a 
great favourite in the capital. A pamphlet published in 1558 
describes in quaint terms her passage through the City the day 
before her coronation. It tells us that the “‘ most noble Christian 
Princess, our most dred Sovereign, marched from the Tower, 
richly furnished, and accompanied with barons, nobles, and a 
notable train of beautiful ladies. Entering the City, she was 
marvellously received with prayers, wishes, welcomings, cryes, 
tender words, and all other signs which argue a wonderful earnest 
of love, and her grace, by holding up her hands and merrie face 
to such as were afar of, and by tender language to such as stood 
nigh, showed herself thankful for the people’s good-will ; when they 
said ‘ God save your Grace!’ she answered agayne ‘God save you 
all!’ The City Recorder presented her with 1,000 golden marks in 
a beautiful purse, which she took with both hands, and said: ‘I 
thank my Lord Mayor, his brethren, and you all. You ask that I 
should continue your good Lady and Queen. Be ye ensured that 
I will be as good unto you as ever queen was to her people. No will 
in me can lack; neither doI trust shall there lack any power. 
Persuade yourselves that for the safetie and quietness of you all, I 
will not spare, if need be, to spend my blood. God thank youall!’” 

The good impression created at her coronation continued 
“through great Eliza’s golden days”; and mutual confidence 
existed between the City and the Sovereign. The Queen avoided 
all burthensome taxation, making, as she said, ‘‘her purse the 
pockets of her people”; the citizens submitted cheerfully to various 
measures which she imposed upon them, even though her orders 
interfered with their chartered rights. Thus, when the country 
was threatened with the Spanish invasion, the companies complied 
with her demand for 5,000 soldiers; and the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen answered her call for 10,000 soldiers and twenty-eight 
ships. 

A great change took place in the principles of trade during the 
reign of Elizabeth and her immediate successors. This was 
produced by various agencies, such as the colonisation of America, 
which widened the interests of traders; the settlement of those 
Huguenet refugees in the Capital who broke down the bar of 
separation between. English and foreign merchants by their simple 
claim for protection and not for monopolous privileges; the rebel- 
lion during the reign of Charles I. against all undue authority ; and 
the great increase made in the navy under the Commonwealth, 
whereby a freer intercourse was set up with all parts of the 
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world. The guilds from this period began to sink into a position 
of inactivity. They had done their work. They had been the 
nurseries of commerce during the barbarous ages, and had shielded 
trade interests from the onslaughts of rapacious princes. They 
had kept the wealth of the country, it is true, in comparatively few 
hands, and had thus caused the majority to suffer while the 
minority prospered ; but in that period of despotism it could not 
have been otherwise, for free-trade principles can only thrive upon 
a free soil, and independent traders can only hold their own under 
an enlightened form of government. Thus in a seemingly selfish 
policy the foundations of our commercial greatness were laid. 
* Individuals,” said Lord Beaconsfield, “‘may form communities, 
but institutions must found a nation.” Our Saxon ancestors 
recognised the truth of this aphorism, and, by cradling trade in 
their ancient guilds, have enabled us to become the greatest 
mercantile nation upon the face of the globe. 

After the death of Elizabeth, perpetual struggles took place 
between the Corporation and the Sovereign. James I. was anxious 
to show his authority over the City, and the citizens, on their part, 
were eager to assert their rights and to declare those feelings of 
independence which they had in common with the rest of the 
nation. When called upon to furnish their quota towards a pro- 
jected war, the Londoners supplied but 2,000 men; and they 
would give but one half the sum of a benevolence which the 
Sovereign demanded of them. The King summoned the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen, and accused them of disrespect to his royal 
authority. He threatened to punish such disloyal conduct by 
removing the seat of his government to York, and the Courts of 
Chancery, King’s Bench, Exchequer, and Common Pleas elsewhere. 
“Anyhow, you must leave the Thames behind,” was the imper- 
turbable answer of the Lord Mayor; and the King was silenced, for 
he knew well that the true source of the City’s wealth and 
prosperity was the noble river. 

The King shortly after wrote his work entitled The Book of 
Sports, the contents of which were far from pleasing the muni- 
cipal authorities. The royal author advocated the indulgence 
in sports and recreations on Sunday, and proclaimed that day 
to be a day for amusement as well as for rest and religious 
exercise. To show his disapproval of these ideas, the Lord Mayor 
stopped the King’s carriages as they were being driven through the 
city during the hours of divine service, and refused to let them 
pass until he received an angry message from the Sovereign. Then 
the civic king obeyed with the declaration: ‘‘ While it was in my 
power, I did my duty; but that being taken away by a higher 
power, it is my duty to obey.” 
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At times, James sought to conciliate the City; and he gave it 
three valuable charters. Moreover, he conferred upon the 
Corporation those possessions in Ireland which were the occasion 
of founding the Irish Society. Owing to frequent rebellions in the 
north of Ireland, the province of Ulster had become depopulated, 
and was for the most part confiscated to the Crown. Anxious to 
colonise the territory with a body of Protestants, King James 
granted to the Corporation, by charter, the province comprising 
the city of Londonderry and the town of Coleraine. The charter 
recites the King’s desire to improve the land, to spread true 
religion, and to cultivate industry in the province of Ulster, which 
had “grossly erred from Divine grace,” and states that the 
Mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, “ burning with a 
flagrant zeal to promote such intention,” had undertaken the work 
of colonisation. A committee was appointed by the Corporation, 
with powers to raise a sum of money and to take measures for 
the plantation of the colony; and the land was divided into 
thirteen lots. A Society was founded, and the first lot, containing 
the city and town, with the public fisheries, was reserved in its 
hands; the other twelve were disposed of in perpetuity to the 
twelve great Livery Companies. The Society’s charter was taken 
away by Charles I., but was restored by Charles II.; and the. 
property is now held by the Society under this re-grant. 

During the reign of Charles I. the City was constantly applied to 
for loans. The King’s first demand was for £100,000; and when the 
citizens refused to furnish so large a sum, certain of their principal 
members were thrown into prison. Charles was sorely in need of 
money, and in despair he turned upon the Corporation, and tried 
to fill his exchequer out of the pockets of the citizens. A riot took 
place. The Lord Mayor and aldermen were threatened with 
forfeiture of their charter, and were amerced in the sum of £6,000. 
Prosecutions were carried on in the Star Chamber against the 
Corporation for pretended abuses in the management of Ulster; 
the Irish possessions were forfeited, and the city was heavily fined. 
These, and other oppressive measures, roused the ire of the 
Londoners, and drove them to join the enemies of the unfortunate 
King. Nevertheless, after his death, they refused to proclaim an 
act for the exheredation of the royal line, and, true to their royalist 
instincts, they gave Charles II. a cordial welcome when he ascended 
the throne. 

The first act of the new King was to grant the Inspeximus 
Charter: a charter which confirms by name, by recital, and in 
the most ample terms, all the preceding charters, as well as all 
the ancient City privileges and customs. This deed raised the 
hopes of the citizens, and they looked forward to a period of 
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tranquillity after the storms of the previous years. But they were 
very soon undeceived. When pressed by financial difficulties, the 
King forgot all his former promises. He plundered the citizens, 
interfered with their privileges, and trampled upon their civic 
rights. In order to reduce the City to astate of abject dependence, 
he induced Sawyer, the attorney-general, to prove a forfeiture of 
its charters. A writ of quo warranto was accordingly issued. The 
case was argued at length, and with great ability upon both sides. 
But the judges were partisans of the Sovereign, and their ruling 
was prejudiced. Judgment was given against the City. All the 
aldermen obnoxious to the Sovereign were removed from office, 
and a new Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Recorder, were appointed 
by Royal Commission. Thus the King obtained City officers 
devoted to his own interests. He could now plunder the City at 
his pleasure, and fine the citizens without restraint. 

James II. carried on the same principles of government as his 
brother, namely, he sought to overturn the rights of the City and 
to rule altogether by force of prerogative. Nevertheless, when 
apprised of the landing of the Prince of Orange, he speedily 
changed his tactics. He informed the Lord Mayor that he was 
determined to restore the City’s charter and privileges, and he even 
sent Jefferies, his chief legal adviser, to deliver the charter to the 
Court of Aldermen. His repentance, however, was too late. No 
sooner had he left London than the Lords of Parliament hastened 
to the Guildhall, and there, together with the Municipal authori- 
ties, made a solemn declaration in favour of William of Orange. 
An address was drawn up by the Court of Common Council, 
imploring the Prince’s protection, and a message of ardent con- 
gratulation was borne to him by the Recorder. 

The Prince of Orange was quick to perceive the important 
position which the Capital occupied, and to recognise that the 
preservation of the City in all its rights and privileges was 
necessary to the welfare of the kingdom. Thus, shortly after his 
accession, he directed the attention of Parliament to civic matters ; 
and the City was amply repaid by the Legislature for all it had 
previously suffered. The judgment obtained upon the late quo 
warranto was declared by statute to be illegal and arbitrary, and it 
was enacted that the same judgment should be made null and 
void. Moreover, it was ordained that the Mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens, should for ever after continue a body corporate and politic, 
and that they should enjoy all the rights, charters, liberties, 
franchises, customs, prescriptions, markets, tolls, &c., which they 
had enjoyed before the quo warranto. 

Upon this statute the rights of the City now rest; its effect 
being to relegate the citizens to the possession of the same 
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privileges as they enjoyed under the Inspeximus Charter of 
Charles II., with the additional sanction of Parliament. 

And with this statute the political history of the City terminates ; 
for ever since it was passed the citizens have enjoyed their 
municipal rights and privileges unmolested. 

The nineteenth century, it appears, is about to issue a new writ 
of quo warranto. Let the judges pause ere they give judgment. 
Let them remember that they are dealing with one of our greatest 
national institutions, with the chief of our subordinate bodies 
politic. Let them remember the legacy of noble memories which 
the Corporation has bequeathed to us; the long list of able 
statesmen, distinguished politicians, intelligent financiers, eminent 
judges, and great merchants it has nurtured; the numerous 
occasions upon which it has triumphantly vindicated our constitu- 
tional liberties, and has asserted, not only its own municipal 
rights, but also the rights of all England. Let them remember 
that the institution they are dealing with is one dear to the hearts 
of all Englishmen; because, although it may often have been 
found wanting in judgment, it has never once been found wanting 
in patriotism. 

* * * * * 

The head of the present Corporation of London is the Lord 
Mayor. He is the chief depositary of the privileges, and the 
assertor of the rights of the City; he is, also, Chief Butler at 
the Coronation of the Sovereign ; Lord-Lieutenant of the County 
of London; Justice of Oyer and Terminer ; Justice of the Peace 
of the City; Justice of Gaol Delivery at Newgate; Clerk of the 
Markets ; Gauger of Wine and Oil; Meter of Coals, Grain, Salt, 
and Fruit ; a Conservator of the Thames and Lee Rivers; Chair- 
man of every Committee he attends, kc. He is elected annually 
from the aldermen who have served as Sheriff; and the method of 
election consists, 1st, in the nomination by liverymen of two 
persons who are free of the City (the freedom of the City can be 
acquired by three ordinary modes: patrimony, apprenticeship, or 
redemption) ; 2ndly, in the selection by the Court of Aldermen, 
from the two thus nominated, of one to fill the office. The Lord 
Mayor is elected on the 29th of September, but he does not come 
into office until the 8th of November. He receives £10,000 per 
annum ; but this sum rarely suffices for his expenditure; for he 
is expected to subscribe to all charitable institutions within his. 
jurisdiction and to show universal hospitality. 

The aldermen are twenty-six in number, and preside over the 
following wards : 

Aldgate, Cripplegate, Billingsgate, Tower, Aldersgate, Candle- 
wick, Castle Baynard, Langbourn, Cordwainer, Bassishaw, Bishops- 
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gate Within, Portsoken, Broad Street, Bridge Without, Bridge 
Within, Cornhill, Queenhithe, Bread Street, Farringdon Without, 
Farringdon Within, Vintry, Cheap, Lime Street, Dowgate, Coleman 
Street, Walbrook. 

They are chosen by the wards, and the only qualification neces- 
sary for office is that the candidate must be a freeman of the City. 
They are members of the Court of Common Council, and in their 
collective capacity they constitute the Court of Aldermen. The 
functions of this latter court are elective, magisterial, judicial, and 
legislative. It elects the Recorder, the Steward of Southwark, the 
Clerk to the Lord Mayor, and other minor officers. It is the Bench 
of Magistrates for the City, the licensing body, and the body to 
whom all questions affecting the freedom of the City are referred. 
It admits brokers, and decides upon all questions affecting the 
election of aldermen, common councillors and others. It has six 
committees for the despatch of special business, namely, the Gaols 
Committee, which has the management of the two City prisons, 
Newgate and Holloway; the Finance Committee ; the Committee 
of Privileges; the General Purposes Committee; the Brokers’ 
Committee ; and the Livery Cloth Committee. 

The office of the liverymen is to elect the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, 
chamberlain, bridgemaster, auditors of the City of Bridgehouse 
accounts, and the four ale-conners. Their court is called “ the 
Common Hall,” and consists of the Lord Mayor and his deputy, an 
alderman who has passed the chair, four other aldermen, and the 
livery-men of the companies who are freemen. 

The Court of Common Council is formed of 206 members elected 
by the wards. This court is the great legislative body of the 
Corporation, elects most of the officials of the Corporation, and has 
unlimited control over the City cash, the control of the Common 
Seal, and the government of the City hospitals, St. Thomas, 
St. Bartholomew, Grey Friars, and Bethlehem. The work of the 
court is chiefly delegated to the following committees: Bridge- 
house Estates; City of London School; City’s Lands; Coal, and Corn, 
and Finance; Epping Forest; Fish Supply; Law and City Courts; 
Local Government and Taxation; Markets; Metage on Grain; 
Orphan School; Sanitary; Select Water; Special Guildhall Im- 
provement; Gas and Water; Gresham ; Improvement; Irish Society; 
Kew and other Bridges; Library; Managers of West Ham Park; 
Music ; Officers and Clerks; Police ; Sewers ; Special ; Tithes. 

The principal City Law Courts are ‘‘The Lord Mayor’s Court,” 
which is an equity court; and “ The Sheriff's Court,” which is 
the small debts court. The Corporation fulfils various other quasi- 
municipal functions, having members upon the Thames and Lee 
Conservancy Boards, and upon other Boards and Committees. 
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The receipts of the City’s cash during the last ten years were 
£6,969,806 12s. 10d. The payments amounted during the same 
time to £7,000,158 3s. 13d. Of these payments £29,618 10s. 9d. 
was given in special grants to hospitals and other such charities ; 
£1,630 being bestowed upon the London Hospital; £945 on the 
Hospital Sunday Fund. £10,000 is annually disbursed from 
the corporate funds in contributions to various hospitals, asylums, 
dispensaries, and local charities. These figures, of course, do not 
include the enormous sums of money which are bestowed upon 
public charities, &c. by the Livery Companies. 

* * * * * * 

The Corporation of London is far from thinking itself a perfect 
institution. It knows itself to be human, and consequently not 
infallible; but since its administrators are men of upright 
character, animated by an earnest desire to promote the interests 
of their fellow-citizens, and, above all, thoroughly conversant with 
the requirements of trade, it thinks that it is far more likely to 
understand the question of municipal reformation than Mr. Firth 
and his following. The Corporation is fully aware that the 
sphere of its operations ought to be enlarged, and that the form of 
government which now works with such success within the limited 
area of the City should be bestowed upon the rest of the Metropolis. 
It is therefore quite prepared to supersede the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, the Vestries, and other minor bodies, which now carry 
on the local government of London outside the City boundaries ; 
but it wishes to deal with the wants of the Capital’s leviathan 
population in its own way. ‘The programme is, “a plurality of 
municipalities.” Thus it would desire to see its confines stretched 
out, and four new boroughs made: north, south, east, and west. 
Each borough would have a mayor ; and the Lord Mayor, and the 
four borough mayors, with a certain number of aldermen and 
councillors for each municipality, would form a council to be 
called “‘The London Government Council.” This body would 
regulate all purely metropolitan questions, but would leave all 
works to be carried out by the several municipalities. 

The feasibility of this programme is best illustrated by con- 
trasting it with the programme of Mr. Firth, embodied in the 
Government of London Bill, about to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment. We learn, from quasi-official statements, that this Bill 
seeks to institute for London ‘one central representative Municipal 
authority”; and that it proposes to make a tabula rasa of the 
Corporation of the City, the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Vestries, District Boards, and all other existing governing bodies 
in the Metropolis; and to create one municipality, to conduct and 
control the affairs of all London. The City, it suggests, should be 
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made one ward, and the rest of the Metropolis 39 more wards ; 
and each ward should have one Alderman and five Councillors. 
These 240 representatives should do all the work of the Capital, 
with the Lord Mayor as their head. 

The reasons against this mode of proceeding are manifold. 

The formidable amount of work would greatly exceed the 
capacities of the proposed Town-Councillors, and much of it would 
necessarily be delegated to officials, with the objectionable result of 
** Government by paid officials.” 

The system of centralisation involved by the plan is un-English, 
and has been condemned by every statesman of modern times, and 
by none more strongly than Mr. Gladstone; because centralisation 
entirely extinguishes all interest in local government among 
citizens, and leads, moreover, to increased taxation. 

The sole municipality idea has been repeatedly rejected, and 
notably by the Parliamentary Commission of 1853; for the con- 
centration of so much power into the hands of one popular body 
would sooner or later excite the apprehension of Government; and 
should the Lord Mayor be constituted the head of one municipality, 
as proposed, Government would in time usurp the right of vetoing 
his election, as is done in Berlin and elsewhere. 

Politics would be introduced into municipal elections; for the 
political value of municipal power would lead to the exclusion of 
unobtrusive men willing to work conscientiously for the welfare of 
the community, in favour of political demagogues, who might, as 
in Paris, prove a danger to the State, or as, for many years, in 
another great capital, misappropriate public funds. 

No precedent exists for the proposed “‘ giant municipality,’ 
the scheme would be experimental. 

The Municipality of London, crowned with the honours of ten 
centuries, has handed down, from generation to generation, a 
glorious tradition of probity, dignity, loyalty, and industry. It 
still performs its duties with the ancient fidelity. It is willing 
to undertake further responsibilities if it may only follow its 
-experience and conscience in their discharge. Is it true political 
wisdom to attempt the destruction of so great a power for good, 
-and is it political honesty to recommend this design under the 
specious name of “ reform ” ? 

The country is called upon to decide between Corporation 
-extension, and Corporation extinction. 

Which shall it be ? 


and 


M. E. Harkness. 
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A Love Eptsopre. 


[The letters quoted in this paper are transcribed from the originals, which 
have not before been made public.—E. F.] 


“Sr,” said Dr. Johnson to Boswell, who had been studying 
Rousseau, and was attempting to argue for the superior happiness 
of savage over civilised life, ‘‘ there can be nothing more false. 
The savages have no bodily advantages over those of civilised men ; 
and as to care or mental uneasiness, they are not above it, but 
below it, like bears. No, sir, you are not to talk such paradox ; 
let me have no more on’t; it cannot entertain, far less can it 
instruct. Lord Monboddo, one of your Scotch judges, talked a great 
deal of such nonsense. I suffered him, but I will not suffer you.” 

In one of Johnson’s letters to Mrs. Thrale, he describes Lord 
Monboddo as ‘‘ a Scotch judge who has lately written a strange book 
about the Origin of Language, in which he traces monkeys up to- 
men, and says that in some countries the human species have tails. 
like other beasts. He inquired for these long-tailed men from Sir: 
Joseph Banks, and was not pleased that they had not been found 
in all his peregrinations. He talked nothing of all this to me.” 

Lord Monboddo was a humorist both in private life and in his 
literary career. He was, says Sir Walter Scott, a gentleman of 
the most amiable disposition, and of the strictest honour and 
integrity. He was deeply read in ancient literature, was a devout 
believer in the virtues of the heroic ages and the deterioration of 
civilised mankind, and so great a contemner of luxuries that he 
would never use a wheel carriage. 

There were several points of similarity between him and John- 
son—great learning, clearness of head, precision of speech, and a 
love of inquiry on subjects which people in general do not investi- 
gate. Foote used to call Lord Monboddo “an Elzevir edition of” 
Johnson.” 

Johnson writes, in his Journey to the Western Islands, how on 
the road from Montrose to Aberdeen ‘‘ Mr. Boswell observed that 
we were at no great distance from the house of Lord Monboddo. 
The magnetism of his conversation easily drew us out of our way, 
and the entertainment which we received would have been a suffi- 
cient recompense for a much greater deviation.” 

Boswell, though he tells us that he knew Lord Monboddo and 
Dr. Johnson did not love each other, had sent his servant with a 
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note to Lord Monboddo, inviting himself and Dr. Johnson to his 
house, being, as he says, “‘ curious to see them together.” 

They drove over a wild moor; it rained heavily, and Dr. John- 
son repeated with solemn emphasis Macbeth’s speech on meeting 
the witches. Lord Monboddo received them most courteously at 
his gate, and pointed to the Douglas arms upon his house, which 
was an old baronial residence. 

He was dressed in a rustic suit, and wore a little round hat, 
saying that they now saw him as Farmer Burnett, and should have 
his family farmer’s dinner, and added, ‘‘I should not have for- 
given Mr. Boswell had he not brought you here, Dr. Johnson.” 

“His Lordship,” says Boswell, “is distinguished not only for 
ancient metaphysics, but for ancient politesse,—la vielle cour.” 

Boswell proceeds to say that my lord was extremely hospitable, 
and Dr. Johnson was much pleased with him. He said he would 
have pardoned him a few paradoxes when he found he had so 
much good in him, but that from his appearance in London he had 
thought him all paradox, which would not do. He observed that 
his lordship had talked no paradoxes to-day; ‘“‘and as to the 
savage and the London shopkeeper,” said he, ‘‘I don’t know but 
that I might have taken the side of the savage equally had any- 
body else taken the side of the shopkeeper.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Thrale describing his visit, Dr. Johnson 
says: “‘ We agreed pretty well, only we disputed in adjusting the 
claim of merit between a shopkeeper of London and a savage of the 
American wildernesses. Our opinions were, I think, maintained on 
both sides without full conviction. Monboddo declared boldly for 
the savage, and I (perhaps for that reason) sided with the citizen.” 

Lord Monboddo was in the constant habit of coming up to 
London during his periods of vacation from the courts of Edin- 
burgh. A carriage, being a vehicle that was not in common 
use among the ancients, he considered as an engine of effeminacy 
and sloth which it was disgraceful for a man to make use of in 
travelling. In all his journeys, therefore, he was accustomed to 
ride on horseback with a single servant attending him. 

In London his society was much courted both in the literary 
and fashionable world. He delighted to show himself at court, 
and Burke tells us that George III. used to take much pleasure 
in conversing with the old man, showing him a distinguishing 
notice that could not but be very flattering to him. He was a 
frequent guest at the parties of Mrs. Montagu, and was one of the 
few whom Mrs. Garrick admitted to her intimacy after her 
husband’s death. 

* Poor Mrs. Garrick,” writes Hannah More to her sister in 1780, 
“is a greater recluse than ever, and has quite a horror at the 
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thoughts of mixing in the world again. I fancy, indeed, that she will 
never go much into it; yet she seems cheerful, and never indulges 
the least melancholy in company. When I expressed my surprise 
at her self-command, she answered, ‘ groans and compiaints are 
all very well for those who are to mourn but a little while, but a 
sorrow that is to last for life will not be violent and romantic.’ ” 

It was in the spring of 1782 that Hannah More, who had become 
a constant resident with Mrs. Garrick, writes from Hampton to her 
sister 

“The metaphysical and philological Lord Monboddo breakfasted 
with us yesterday. He is such an extravagant admirer of the 
ancients that he scarcely admits the English language to be capable 
of any excellence. He said we moderns were entirely degenerated. 
I asked in what? ‘In everything,’ was his answer. ‘ Menare not 
so tall as they were—women are not so handsome as they were; 
everything dwindles.’ 

“Among much just thinking and some taste (especially in his 
valuable third volume on The Origin and Progress of Language), 
he entertained some opinions so absurd that they would be hardly 
credible if he did not deliver them himself, both in writing and 
conversation, with a gravity which shows that he is in earnest, but 
which makes the hearer feel that to be grave exceeds all power of 
face. 

“He is so wedded to his system that, as Lord Barrington said 
to me the other day, rather than sacrifice his favourite opinion that 
men were born with tails he would be contented to wear one him- 
self.” 

This statement, as well as a similar one by Dr. Johnson, quoted 
above, must be taken with some qualification. 

Lord Monboddo, who was but the precursor of Lamarck and 
Darwin, expressly says: “‘ But though I hold the Oran-outang to 
be of our species, it must not be supposed that I think the monkey 
—or the ape, with or without a tail—participates our nature. On 
the contrary, I maintain that however much his form may resemble 
man’s, yet he is neither of our genus or blood—as Linneus* says of 
the Troglodite.”—Origin and Progress of Language, book ii., chap. iv. 

Miss More, a few days after this visit, went to Bristol, little 
imagining that the errand which had brought Lord Monboddo over 
to Hampton that morning was to make Mrs. Garrick an offer of 
his hand. Yet so it was; and he returned to Edinburgh, dis- 


appointed but not yet hopeless, ‘on his galloping nag,” writes 
Mrs. Boscawen. 


* Linnzus defines the oran-outang as “* Homo nocturnus, troglodytes, sylvestris, corpus 
album incessu erectum,” and describes him as “thinking, reasoning, and believing that 
the earth was made for him, and that he will again be one day its ruler.” 
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On his arrival at home he wrote to Mrs. Garrick, again urging 
his suit, with all the phlegmatic fervour of a Scotch judge :— 


** Mapa, 

“* After the proposall I made to you at Hampton, you might 
think indeed, as you seemed to suspect, that I was not in earnest 
if I did not insist upon it further, and explain it a little more than 
I had time or opportunity to do at Hampton. 

‘Tt is for that purpose I give you the trouble of this letter. 

‘*T was married to the handsomest woman in Scotland, and I 
believe the best wife in it, with whom I lived most happily seven 
years. I have been fifteen years a widower, and during all that 
time I never had the least thought of a second choice, till I saw 
you at this time in London, so amiable both in mind and person, 
and your sentiments so much agreeing with mine, that I thought, 
and still think, we are made for one another, and may live most 
comfortably together. During my widowhood, the affairs of my 
family have suffered much, chiefly for want of a mother to 
my children. 

‘* My eldest daughter has married herself to a good honest lad,* 
who is indeed bred to a profession, but in the meantime has nothing 
to live upon except the office of clerk to me. 

‘My youngest daughter, who lives at present with me in 
Edinburgh, I hope will not committ such a folly, but certainly she 
will be much the better if I could find a mother for her, capable of 
forming her young manners and directing her conduct, and such a 
woman I know you to be. 

“These are the motives which dispose me to marry, not every 
woman, but you only, who I am sure would be happier in that 
state if you found a man to your liking, than living as you do in 
sorrow and solitude. As for me, I have neither youth, beauty, nor 
wealth to recommend me to you, nor anything except a good heart, 
and sense enough, I hope, to value you as I ought to do. 

‘Tam sure I would make a most loving husband to you, and 
besides I would propose to be a father to that excellent girl who 
lives with you and whose admirable genius it would give me the 
greatest pleasure to cultivate and improve, as I think I could do.t 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Garrick, tell me if you know any three in 
Britain that you think would be happier together than we three ? 
And if you pleased, I would add a fourth, my young daughter, 
who is almost as handsome as her mother, a good figure, a very 
good disposition, and not defective in genius, particularly in paint- 
ing. Then the variety of life we should lead, sometimes in London, 

* Kirkpatric Williamson, Esq., who afterwards held an office in the Court of Session. 


+ Hannah More, who had been a constant resident with Mrs. Garrick from the time 
of her husband’s death. 
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sometimes in Edinburgh, sometimes in your country-house, some- 
times at my farm, and often upon the road, which I can assure you 
from long experience is the healthiest of all lives. 

‘Would not this be better than consuming your life in sorrow, 
unavailing to the dead, and hurtfull to the living ? 

“ As to fortune, everybody who knows me knows that money is 
not, nor ever has been, the motive of my actions. As I bring no 
fortune to you I desire none from you, and if you are my wife you 
shall have all the security the law can give you for the free use of 
your fortune as much as you have at present. 

**T have only to add that I am sure it is a marriage that would 
not be disapproved of by any of your friends, and I know that there 
are some men of high rank in London, who, hearing of my attach- 
ment to you, said they thought it would be a very proper match for 
both of us. 

** If these reasons should prevail with you, you may lett me know, 
and I will return to London with much more haste than ever I 
went to it before. If not, I shall still continue your admirer and 
lover, and most sincere friend. ** Jas. Burnett.” 
Mrs. Garrick was, however, a widow indeed, and remained true 


to the memory of her first and only affection. Her reply was as 
follows :— 


**My Lorp, 


“‘The answer I gave you in that moment when you did me 
the honor of proposing an union between us came from my heart: it - 
was that I never would change my situation ; and which you must 
give me leave to repeat again as a final answer to your letter. 

“T remain, my Lord, 
“Your most obliged 
*‘and obedient servant, 

Hampton, June the 26, 1782.” Garrick.” 

It is curious that the prying attention of Boswell should not 
have noticed Lord Monboddo’s growing admiration of Mrs. Garrick, 
on the various occasions when he wasin their company. His habits 
of intemperance, however, were then fast growing upon him, and 
he was probably often too drunk to observe what was passing 
under his eyes. 

He was present when Mrs. Garrick first received some of her 
friends at her house in the Adelphi, when in addition to a 
splendid entertainment he was “regaled with Lichfield ale,” in 
which he “ drank cordially to Johnson’s health.” He was “in 
fine spirits and whispered to Mrs. Boscawen, ‘I believe this is as 
much as can be made of life.” But though the general effect of 
the day dwelt upon his mind in fond remembrance, as he tells 
us, yet he did not remember much to record. 
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Shortly after this he was at a party at the house of the Hon. 
Miss Monckton (afterwards Countess of Cork and Orrery) where, 
having been drinking very freely, he records: ‘1 certainly was in 
extraordinary spirits, and, above all fear or awe, I placed myself 
next to Dr. Johnson, and, thinking myself now fully his match, 
talked to him in a loud and boisterous manner, desirous to let the 

‘company know how I could contend with Ajax.” 

Johnson tried to keep him quiet, but in vain, and his conversa- 
tion at last became so indecorous and offensive, that he had to 
write an apology the following morning to his hostess, ‘‘ who was 
generously forgiving” and granted ‘an act of oblivion.”’ 

On a later occasion, at Bishop Shipley’s, where Mrs. Garrick 
was present, Hannah More writes: ‘‘I was heartily disgusted with 
Mr. Boswell, who came up-stairs after dinner much disordered with 
wine, and addressed me in a manner that drew from me a rebuke, 
for which I fancy he will not easily forgive me.” 

Lord Monboddo survived his disappointment seventeen years, 
dying in 1799, at the age of eighty-five. 

His portrait of his daughter was in no respect over-drawn. Miss 
Burnett is described in The Mirror as being a woman of surpassing 
beauty and loveliness, but who rejected the most flattering and 

advantageous offers of marriage, that she might cheer her father’s 
loneliness, and be the nurse and companion of his declining age. 

Burns, who was a frequent guest at the table of Lord Monboddo,* 
writes to Mr. Chalmers :— 

‘‘There has not been anything like Miss Burnett in all the 
combination of beauty, grace, and goodness which the Creator has 
formed, since Milton’s Eve on the first day of her existence.” 

In his Address to Edinburgh he describes her in still more 
glowing terms :— 

Gay as the gilded summer sky, 
Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn, 
Dear as the raptured thrill of joy, 
Fair Burnett strikes th’ adoring eye, 
Heaven’s beauties on my fancy shine, 
I see the sire of Love on high, 
And own his work indeed divine. 

Mrs. Garrick died in 1822, in her ninety-eighth year, having 
-outlived her quondam lover nearly a quarter of a century, always 
retaining a grateful regard for her eccentric suitor, and preserving 
his letter and a copy of her reply till the time of her death, when 
they were found among her papers by George Frederic Beltz— 
Lancaster Herald—her friend and executor. Along with these 


* At his classical suppers, which he used to give once a fortnight during the sitting 
-of the courts, on the model of the conx of the ancients, and at which all the guests 
were supplied with chaplets of flowers for their heads, 
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letters was the following touching note from Dr. Johnson to Mrs. 
Garrick on the death of her husband :— 

‘Dr. Johnson sends most respectful condolence to Mrs. Garrick, 
and wishes that any endeavour of his could enable her support a 
loss which the world cannot repair. 

“Feb. 2, 1779.” 

The penmanship of this note, and a slight verbal inaccuracy 
seem to indicate that it was written under much emotion. Garrick 
had been a pupil of Johnson’s at Edial, near Lichfield, and was 
always looked upon by him (as Reynolds said) as his own property 
whom he would allow no one to find fault with but himself. He 
admitted some feeling of envy towards him, and was often harsh 
and unfriendly in his speeches, both of him and to him, which 
Garrick good-naturedly explained as very natural—* Is it not to be 
expected,” he asked, that ‘he should be angry when I who have 
so much less merit should have had so much greater success ?” * 

Johnson had at first resolutely opposed Garrick’s admission to 
the Literary Club, and even threw out threats of a black-ball in 
answer to Mr. Thrale’s intercession, and said to Sir J. Hawkins, 
‘he will disturb us by his buffoonery”; but after his death, when 
numberless applications were made to succeed him, Johnson was 
deaf to them all, saying, ‘‘ No, there never could be found any 
successor worthy of such a man”; and he insisted upon it that 
there should be ‘“‘a year’s widowhood” before they thought of any 
new election to fill his place. 

This letter has a special interest as being apparently the only 
instance in which Johnson is known to have adopted the title of 
Doctor. Mr. Croker tells us that he never (the italics are his own) 
used the title of Doctor before his name. Sir J. Hawkins says 
that he disliked to be called Doctor, as reminding him that he had 
been a schoolmaster. “It is remarkable,” says Boswell, ‘ that he 
never—so far as I know—assumed the title of Doctor, but always 
called himself Mr. Johnson.” ‘It is certain,” says Mr. Foster in 
his Life of Goldsmith, ‘and not a little curious (remembering 
how world-famous this dignity became in his person) that he 
never called himself anything but Mr. Johnson to the close of 
his life.” 

Johnson received the diploma of Doctor of Laws from Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1765, and ten years later that of Doctor of Civil 
Law from the University of Oxford in 1775. 


Epwarp Forp. 
* They came up to London together—as related by Dr. Barnard, Bishop of Killaloe 


— when I (said Johnson) came with twopence halfpenny in my pocket, and thou Davy 
with three-halfpence in thine.” 
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To me, last summer, in a quiet nook of northern Italy, there came, 
from over seas, a reprint of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s most interesting 
Word about America, accompanied by a note of inquiry—‘ You were 
the Atlantic writer, were you not ?” 

I could not deny it; but neither could I, at first, distinctly recall 
the occasion on which I had used the words, unflattering to my 
country certainly, but, I hope, not unpatriotic, which Mr. Arnold 
does me the honour to quote in the preface to his essay. By 
degrees, however, the circumstances all came back to me. I had 
had the privilege of briefly reviewing for the Atlantic Monthly one 
of Mr. Arnold's own books, I think it was the Last Essays on 
Culture and Religion. Mr. Arnold has long been to me a “ lively 
oracle,” and I have consulted his deliverances in much singleness 
of mind. Being used, moreover, as he says of himself, to “ regard 
the English and Americans as the same people settled on different 
sides of the Atlantic,” I have thought that the strictures and the 
warnings with which he so conscientiously plies his countrymen, 
were equally, and in some cases peculiarly, applicable to us, and I 
have done my feeble best to impress upon my compatriots the 
moral of ‘“‘hideousness and ennui,” Philistine manners, and 
brutalised souls. On the occasion of reviewing the Last Essays, 
I had taken it upon me to apply Mr. Arnold’s prophetic utterances 
very extensively indeed to ourselves in America. I said a great deal, 
if the truth must be told, which never appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly. A cautious and kindly hand effaced my most faithful 
applications, and blunted what I had fondly considered my keenest 
points, insomuch that when I first saw my notice in print, it looked 
exceeding strange and tame to me. Thekindly censor was probably 
quite right, and I, no doubt, had been too partial to my own 
smartness; still I think that his auction, taken in connection with 
Mr. Arnold’s large candour toward his countrymen, tends to show 
that the license of the press at least is in no wise more alarming 
with us than in the mother-country. 

Howbeit, curtailed and diluted as I, for the moment, felt myself 
to be, I had still said enough to move to righteous wrath a Boston 
newspaper critic, and to win for myself the distinction—which I 
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privately feel to be very considerable-—of being associated with 
Mr. Arnold in that critic’s hearty reprobation. It appears that I 
said that ‘‘ the hideousness and vulgarity of American manners are 
undeniable”; and, subsequently, to the still deeper disgust of the 
Boston writer, something concerning ‘‘ rather highly-civilised indi- 
viduals—a few in each of our great cities and their environs.” 
Grievous as these words are, I do not see how I can retract them. 
At the same time, I am conscious of strong sympathy and a 
qualified agreement with the Boston writer when he says that ‘it 
is vulgar people from our great cities who create a dislike of 
American manners,” and that “in the smaller cities of the interior 
. . . there is to be found an elegant and simple social order .. . 
a manner of life belonging to the highest civilisation . . . almost 
invariably a group of people of good taste, good manners, good 
education and of self-respect, peers of any people in the world . . » 
people who read the best books, interpret the best music, are 
interested in themes world-wide, and meet each other with that 
mutual courtesy which belongs to men and women when they are 
sure of their footing.” In short, after studying Mr. Arnold’s ‘Word 
very carefully, I find myself in the perplexing position of being on 
all sides of the question which he so dispassionately discusses; 
a fact which would mortify me more, if I did not encounter 
Mr. Arnold himself at almost every degree of the circle. 

It seems to me, however, that I know a good many facts which 
bear in one way and another, I myself cannot invariably ‘say how, 
both on Mr. Arnold’s theories, and on his Boston critic’s prer 
possessions concerning civilisation in America. Facts, Mr. Arnold 
says truly, are what we all want; and when it comes to the question 
of the “‘ highly civilised individuals,” whether in town or country; 
he says, with equal reason, that we want figures also. And so} 
though it is distinctly not I whom Mr. Arnold, at the close of his 
Word, invites to a discussion, but rather his dearest foe of the Boston 
hewspaper, yet since I am in some sort, and without choice of my 
own, already in the conversation, I would like to have a moment’s 
hearing. 

It is but repeating the words of Mr. Lowell to say that foreign 
writers upon America regularly fail of understanding America. 
This is equally true of those who have never seen the country at 
all, and of those who have seen it superficially. It is true even of 
a critic as acute and fair-minded and, in some sort, sympathetic as 
Lhold Mr. Arnold to be. How should it be otherwise, indeed, when 
it is so exceedingly difficult for us to understand ourselves? I 
myself think that we are too big, too heterogeneous, too chaotic 
and unformed as yet, to have anything like a clear national 
consciousness, or to convey to an impartial observer of the whole 
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United States, any true unity of impression. I also think, and am 
compelled to think, that it is extremely doubtful what elements 
will eventually prevail in the struggle, and what will be the com- 
plexion of that future state of equilibrium, which may yet deserve 
to be called American civilisation. I am very much afraid some- 
times that the ‘‘ survival of the fittest ’’ will prove to be in this case 
what a lively friend of mine calls the “‘ survival of the fattest,” a 
bit of humour which will not, I hope, seem to Mr. Arnold 
“‘Quinonian.” He speaks, and the newspapers also speak, from 
time to time, of the possibility of his visiting America; but I am 
not at all sure that the kind of tour he is likely to make there 
would advance him far beyond his present point of acquaintance 
with us. What the people desire who entreat him to visit us before 
passing farther judgment, and what the Boston newspaper critic 
desires, is, I think, that the attention of foreigners should be fixed 
upon our very best, in short, that they should go over to America— 
for the sake of seeing that and that only. 

Now I have never yet met a European, Englishman or other, 
provided he had ever known any Americans personally, who denied 
that our very best is very good. They promptly—I will not say 
generously—concede to our “ rather highly civilised individuals,” 
whether few or many, all needful soundness and symmetry of 
development. It is an odd fact, indeed, and touches, as I cannot 
help thinking, the less civilised side of the British nature—that an 
Englishman, in making these gratifying admissions, will almost 
invariably take pains to assure you that he makes an exception in 
your favour, that he is by no means to be understood as extend- 
ing his clemency to your countrymen at large. He is explicit on 
this point, partly out of a curiously mistaken idea of paying you 
a compliment, and partly to clear his own conscience. In the same 
way as Mr. Arnold would like to know the number of individuals 
among us at home whose lives are regulated by an “elegant and 
simple social order,” I should like to know the number of Americans 
who have been told in Europe that, individually, they speak the 
English language with remarkable purity, thus differing from 
the whole body of their compatriots who habitually vulgarise and 
desecrate it. I have not a word to say in defence either of the 
-diction or the tones of many of the American tourists abroad. 
But I think it right to suggest in passing—and let this also go 
for what it is worth in its bearing on the prospects of our 
-civilisation—that, whereas, roughly speaking, it is only the very 
best of other nations—the optimates I mean, the éptero—who ever 
travel far and wide at all, with us, all sorts of people go all 
possible lengths on the earth’s surface, because, almost all sorts 
can find the means to do so. 
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But let us return to our own optimates and their numerical rather 
than their personal value. It is very possible indeed for a dis- 
tinguished foreigner—particularly a distinguished Englishman— 
whom we all in our hearts regard as our grand relation, who 
condescends a little in paying us a visit at all, to make a rapid 
tour in the United States, and see little beside the best of us. I 
think that this is exactly what the late lamented Dean of West- 
minster did; and individually, of course, he was himself an 
exception to all Mr. Arnold’s general rules. That is to say, he 
was, of a certainty, neither Barbarian, Philistine, nor Brute. He 
was a Liberal in theory, but by birth and association, and in his 
personal feelings also, as all confess who knew him well, he was 
a keen aristocrat. Yet he said very pleasant things of us, his 
country cousins, after his return from the United States—things. 
doubly pleasant and moving for us to remember after it came to 
pass that his refined voice was so soon hushed for ever. All 
that he saw was of our best; but all of our best, of course, he did 
not see. I do not suppose that he had so much as a glimpse of 
those circles, wherever they may be, which realise the ideal of a 
Paradise to Mr. Arnold’s many esteemed friends among the dis- 
senting clergy. I happen to know, however, that his favourable 
experience was not confined to the “‘ rather highly civilised ” of our 
great cities, but that he saw something also of the “elegant and 
social order” in the old provincial towns of Massachusetts, such 
as Plymouth and Salem; and I suppose that my friend of the 
Boston newspaper would readily admit that the refined and quiet 
life, which he so feelingly and so truthfully describes, can be seen 
to at least as good advantage in these places as anywhere else 
among us. It is a life with whose details I am very well 
acquainted. There are, in fact, reasons why it should be familiar 
and dear to me, so strong that I cannot name them here. All 
that the Boston writer says in praise of that simple, high-minded 
life is true, and more might be said. And I am glad to believe 
that, taking the entire length and breadth of our somewhat over- 
grown country, the aggregate number of habitually home-staying 
Americans who live this life is still considerable. But I should be 
inclined to lay an ominous emphasis on the word still. I believe Mr. 
Arnold’s suspicion to be very well founded that in proportion to our 
whole population the number of these plain livers and high thinkers 
is not large. I do not think it was ever very large, but I think 
that it was larger ten years ago than it is now, and larger twenty 
years ago than ten. It was a fair little flower of civilisation, and 
it sprang up and blossomed quickly after the first clearing of the 
soil, especially in New England; but it was pale, fragile, scent- 
less, like so many of the early flowers of our new forests, and 
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because it had no depth of earth it is, I fear, already withering 
away. 

I had arrived at this point in my rather sober reflections on Mr. 
Arnold’s long Word, when there fell in my way the defence of us 
against his reluctant aspersions, kindly undertaken by our friend 
the London Spectator. The writer in the Spectator is perhaps a 
little captious and unfair to Mr. Arnold. When he dubs the 
latter Mr. Facing-both-ways, calls upon him to define his position 
more sharply, and says that he is either bringing certain charges 
against American society or he is not, I must say that I do not 
perceive any such alternative. Mr. Arnold appears to me to be 
simply instituting an inquiry into a matter about which he cer- 
tainly does not know very much—if he did he would not need to 
inquire—but when he frankly confesses his own ignorance, and 
earnestly requests more light, I, for one, would much rather en- 
lighten him, if I could, than berate him. Still, I feel very much 
obliged to the writer in the Spectator for his good-will; and though 
I have more faith in Mr. Arnold than he has, I shall follow for a 
little his line of defence, earnestly disclaiming, however, the pre- 
tension of having myself undertaken anything like the “adroit and 
extended” reply which Mr. Arnold’s Word requires (and indeed 
requests, candidly and courteously enough), and which, as the 
Spectator truly says, Mr. Lowell is the proper and only competent 
person to give him. I am merely trying, as I believe that Mr. 
Arnold tried, to think aloud upon the subject without passion, and, 
if possible, without bias. 

Now, the writer in the Spectator is perfectly right in this: that 
Mr. Henry James—for all the delightful cleverness of which we, 
as Americans, are so proud—is not the person from whom to 
expect the truest picture of American society. It is not merely 
that he now visits America only at long intervals, while the 
country is in a state of rapid transition, but that he has, un- 
doubtedly, a touch of Anglomania. He has absolutely no measure 
for things American but an English one. The very coin which is 
popularly supposed—and, upon the whole, I think, erroneously— 
to be the supreme object of our national worship, is, to him, but 
the fraction of a pound. He has made a microscopically minute 
study of certain types of American character, but always from 
a transatlantic point of view. It is almost as if he had some 
native defect of vision which made it impossible for him to see an 
American, save in the shadow of a European. Sometimes, as in 
a literary trifle like the International Episode, he makes the 
contrast very piquant. But when it comes to the graver business. 
of estimating the genius of our one very great imaginative writer, 
of the sole man among us who has, as yet, been able to draw 
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from purely American sources the materials for romance of the: 
highest order (and Mr. James can think of no better way to de- 
scribe the social and mental milieu of Hawthorne, than the negative 
one of giving us a long list of the English accessories which he 
inevitably lacked, beginning with Derby races and ending with 
Norman churches)— we seem to discover a weakness in his method 
and a limitation to his power. Mr. Arnold quotes, with a little 
mild triumph, the caustic arraignment for dulness and narrow- 
ness of the small inland town of Northampton, in Massachusetts, 
with which Mr. James’ brilliant novel of Roderic Hudson begins. 
The choice of an illustration is curiously inapt for Mr. James’ 
purpose, and serves chiefly to show how little acquainted he is 
with even the best-known section of his own country, and how 
unsafe a guide for such an inquirer as Mr. Arnold. Ever since 
the man, who was as truly our one metaphysician as Hawthorne 
was our one creative genius—ever since Jonathan Edwards fulmi- 
nated his dreadful deductions from the village pulpit there, this 
very Northampton has been the home of an unassuming but un- 
deniable intellectual and spiritual life: a life which, though severed 
long since from the most dread conclusions of his fatalistic 
logic, has remained dignified by the loftiness of his tone, and 
the inheritance of that sort of mental discipline which became com- 
pulsory upon his hearers ; a life which blossomed generations ago 
already in exactly such an “‘ elegant and simple social order ” as the 
Boston newspaper praises. There is a book in existence, prepared 
with admirable taste and care, but only privately printed—the 
loving memorial, by her children, of one, Mrs. Lyman, who was 
one of the mothers rather than queens of Northampton society in 
its best days, which I would gladly send to Mr. Arnold if it were 
in my power, and which I very much wish might sometime fall 
in his way. I do not know that Mr. James would care for this 
book—it is quite possible that he knows it already—but I am 
almost certain that Mr. Arnold would find it a source of enlighten- 
ment and an interesting commentary on his Boston newspaper. 
But beside Mr. James we have Mr. Howells, very like Mr. James 
in the order of his mind, and quite on a level with him in point 
of ability—Mr. Howells with his literary taste, and his Lamb like 
wit, and his debonair felicities of expression. Unlike Mr. James, 
however, Mr. Howells has been of late years—in the choice of his 
themes at least—heroically and exclusively national. He has told 
us, in his winning way, of the innocent young girl of eighteen 
sent alone in a sailing-vessel across the Atlantic, with a half- 
dozen men of all orders on board, and no woman except the 
stewardess ; of the spiritual ‘‘ Medium,” also young and comely, 
whose fanatical father is doing his utmost to develop and make’ 
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capital out of her morbid capacities ; of the young lady who is 
‘practising medicine.” And, following Mr. James and Mr. 
Howells at varying intervals, we have something like a school of 
young writers who model their style on these two; either con- 
sciously, with an honorable admiration of their higher gifts; or 
rather, as I think, instinctively, because their own lesser talents 
do really bear a certain family likeness to those of their elders. 
Never grappling with great passions or stirring situations, they 
are realistic and photographically minute, and they undertake to 
reveal through the medium of exhaustive and presumably clever 
conversations, the minutest peculiarities of a small number of 
characters. Not having, usually, either Mr. James’ European bias, 
or his European experience, they follow Mr. Howells in applying 
this method to strictly American subjects—to life on lonely farms 
or in fast cities, in fishing villages and factories, and small college 
towns, to sectarian rivalries and crude philanthropic experiments. 
And in this they are, of course, right and praiseworthy, and many 
of them have not a little skill and delicacy and sympathetic 
insight, and some have a sense of humour. But all these promis- 
ing qualities, alas! cannot prevent the collective impression pro- 
duced by these conscientious home-studies from being a very 
dreary one. The very contrast between the fineness and beauty 
of the tools employed, and the brute impracticability of the ma- 
terial wrought upon, seems to me flagrant and quite disheartening. 
And I am afraid that the meaning of it all is, that the influences 
at work among us, while competent to produce a good deal of 
individual refinement—single specimens of humanity characterized 
by a sort of hot-house rapidity of growth and delicacy of struc- 
ture—are adverse, and growing more adverse each year, to gather- 
ing and organising these fine units into anything deserving the 
name of a social order. There is no room here to dwell on those 
influences, whether of our climate or our institutions, which are 
peculiarly unfavourable to the repose on which a social order must 
first of all depend. The fineness of individual types, the pre- 
cocity with which an almost ultra-fastidiousness of taste in letters, 
and art, and nicety of personal habits * are attained among us, 
quite independently of those long ancestral influences which have 
hitherto been thought needful to perfect them, upon these things 
it is necessary to insist somewhat, because they are only now 
beginning to be dimly perceived by our foreign critics; they 
suggest the clue to some mutual misunderstanding, and are 


* Yes, of personal habits! Mr. Arnold can seldom have been so grievously hoaxed 
as in the matter of that lone five hundred in our Sodom of fifty millions who wear 
clean linen and eat with a fork. May five hundred times five hundred but suffice to 
leaven the lump! 
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among the most curious of the facts which we all desire fairly 
to consider. 

When the average American traveller first encounters the middle- 
class Englishman, whether in his native isle or on the Continent, 
he will be apt instantly to remark, with secret humility and 
admiration, the superior richness of the Englishman’s tone of 
voice, and probably the beauty of his enunciation. Subsequently 
he will receive a different sort of impression, he will become con- 
scious of a certain slowness—of what seems to him a mental 
‘backwardness ” in the islander ; a lack of hospitality for any but 
preconceived ideas; a self-satisfaction so solid that it is almost 
stolid; and, especially, a comparative bluntness of the five senses, as, 
for instance, an imperviousness to variations of temperature which 
materially affect the comfort of the more impressionable Yankee. 
Grumble as they may, bad weather seems never seriously to dis- 
commode an Englishman, nor good weather to exhilarate him. I 
have seen them breakfasting happily by open windows at the Isle 
of Wight, and other sea-side places, with a freezing white fog 
pouring in and over them, which sent every American upon the 
premises with chattering teeth to the warmest fireside which the 
landlord could be induced to prepare. On the other hand, I have 
seen Englishwomen walking a sunny city street in July in muslin 
gowns and sealskin coats. The irresistible inference to an American 
is that they absolutely do not know whether they are warm or cold. 
This may tend to show that the British physique is more vigorous 
than the American, or it may not. It shows, at all events, a great 
difference in physical constitution. And precisely the same sort 
of difference will be found to extend to things of the heart and 
mind. Very early in their acquaintance, if it prosper, the American 
will probably have occasion to remark in his kinsman that fine 
readiness for national rebuke, that conscientious candour which 
offsets toleration for himself personally by strict reprobation, and ~ 
often by unsparing caricature, of his countrymen at large, of which 
mention has already been made. Now the American may, and 
probably does, have his own private opinion concerning the foibles 
of his English cousins as a class; I have mine, and am in process 
of revealing it; but to imsist upon it in the early stages of a 
friendly acquaintance with an Englishman, would be, to him, a 
simple impossibility. He can hardly utter it even by way of retort, 
and under strong provocation. Because the American, even when 
his tones are thinnest, is apt to possess the unstudied politeness 
which springs from imaginative sympathy. 

If now our friends proceed, in their growing intimacy, to the 
comparison of what are called intellectual or literary interests, the 
chances are considerable that the Englishman will have not so 
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much as heard the names of half the modern authors whose 
thoughts and theories are actively exercising the American, and 
whose most quotable words are ever on the tip of his tongue. And 
I am not speaking of American authors, who do not, sooth to say, 
count for very much, but of European, and especially English ones. 
I have encountered Englishmen who seemed to have enjoyed some 
early advantages, to whom, nevertheless, it was news that there 
had been two poets bearing the name of Browning ; who supposed 
George Eliot to be a broken-down clergyman; who had no idea 
that their own laureate had enshrined their own mythic hero in an 
epic poem ; and who turned more than blank at the mention of 
Mr. Arnold’s own name. Whereas ‘“ every school-boy ” in America, 
so to speak, knows something of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and of his 
father the great Doctor, early dead, and Rugby School, and Thomas 
Hughes, and Charles Kingsley, and Arthur Hugh Clough, and the 
rest—and is thoroughly imbued with so much of the Zeit-geist as 
these names represent. Or, rather, for I am forgetting how young 
the actual school-boys of America are, he knows these authors as 
he knows his Walter Scott, but considers them hardly less hope- 
lessly old-fashioned. Of course there is no question now of the 
intellectual élite of either country. I am supposing my Englishman 
and my American to meet, as Philistine meets Philistine. Mr. 
Arnold says that we are all Philistines in America, and that all 
his countrymen are so, except the great nobles and the abjectly 
poor—and I suppose these statements to be equally true. The 
claim which I venture to make—laughing a little inwardly to think 
how much it will amaze those who know us only in English fiction 
or the pages of Punch—is that the average American Philistine is 
a somewhat finer creature than the average English Philistine ; 
more apt, more sympathetic, more delicately organised, swifter to 
embrace remote and ideal interests. It was a very simple, 
healthful, childish, and rather painfully modest little girl of nine 
who, when I had spoken to her of the whims and fascinations of 
her four-year-old brother, replied, with a sage shake of the head, 
“Yes, I sometimes think that B., if he lives to grow up, will be 
the darling of Boston, as Alkibiades was the darling of Athens!” 
It happened oddly that the self-same mail which brought me 
Mr. Arnold’s Word from America, brought me also a letter, half 
droll and half-pathetic, and wholly unstudied, from a bright girl 
of twenty, in what is undeniably one of the duilest and outwardly 
ugliest of New England country towns—a town, by the way, where 
there once existed something like the ‘‘ elegant and simple social 
order” on which the Boston newspaper insists, but where no such 
order now exists, nor has existed for many years, nor, indeed, any 
social order of any kind, and where, according to present appear- 
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ances, none such is possible. But there has never, at any time,. 
been any lack of clever individuals there—thrown off, so to speak, 
and vanishing singly in the darkness like sparks from a forge. 
Accordingly my damsel writes me, animadverting with much 
vivacity on the sordid and stagnant character of the life outside 
her, adding that the weather is “ beastly hot,” an expression evi- 
dently adopted from some one of those English novels which 
young girls at home always devour in large numbers, for the very 
reason, I think, that they seem to depict a richer and more stable 
life than any which they have known. ‘“ However,” she adds, 
‘one interesting thing has happened to me. I have discovered in 
the Faery Queen a beautiful translation of the invocation to Venus 
at the beginning of ‘ Lucretius.’ You know I always told you that 
I thought the Spenserian stanza best for translating the hexameter,” 
which was quite true; we had held many debates on the subject. 
And then she proceeded to quote the ‘‘Alma Venus,” &c., and 
afterwards Spenser’s rendering, for fear I might not have the texts 
at hand, which I certainly had not. No suspicion that she was 
whiling the tedium of a summer noon, in a dreary place, in a some- 
what extraordinary manner, ever crossed my correspondent’s mind 
—nor was she, as things go in many of those dull New England 
villages. 

Now, among all the English men and women who have professed 
to observe and portray us, I know of but one who has been keen 
enough to detect this curious type, and to catch the picturesqueness 
and humour of the immense contrast often subsisting between an 
American and his accidents. It is thus that Mrs. Oliphant, in her 
admirable story In Trust, describes the American guest at an 
English garden-party. 

Mr. Greenwood was not at all like the American author of twenty years ago, before: 
we knew the species. He spoke as little through his nose as the best of us, and his 
manners were admirable. He was more refinedly English than an Englishman (listen, 
Mr. James!) more fastidious in his opposition to display and vulgarity and his horror of 
loud tones and talk; and yet there was just a nuance of French politeness in his look 
and air. He was as exquisitely polite to the merest commoner, as if he had been a 
crowned head; but, at the same time, it was one of the deepest certainties of his heart 
that he was only quite at home among people of title, and in a noble house. Not any: 
people of title. Mr. Greenwood had the finest discrimination, and preferred at all 
times the best. But even he was pleased with Anne. “Miss Mountford is very 
inexperienced,” he said, in his gentle way. “She does not know how to drop into a 


conversation, or to drop out of it. Perhaps that is too fine an art to learn at twenty,. 
but she is more like a lady than anyone else here.” 


Undoubtedly Mr. Greenwood is laughed at in this passage. He 
is, in fact, rather unmercifully laughed at; but there is no living 
Greenwood dull enough to deny the justice of the soft impeach- 
ment, or who will fail heartily to enjoy the delicacy of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s raillery. But Mr. Greenwood is a long way off from 
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the conventional Brother Jonathan, time-honoured in the pages of 
Punch, or from Murdstone and Quinion, or from the grim and 
sordid settlers with whom Miss Bird abode for a time. 

And now a word concerning the sickening picture of those poor 
frontier people and their ways; for I must own that, with me, the 
repugnance which Miss Bird’s account naturally excites is over- 
mastered by an almost intolerable pity. I have no idea that the 
average condition of the pioneer, whether in our own great West 
or in Australia, is any better than that which Miss Bird describes. 
Often, no doubt, it is much worse. Those hard, graceless, 
unloving and unlovely people, the Chalmers family, were at least 
moral. They had a something which was, to them, religion, and 
they owned their obligations to a certain law. But life in our 
frontier towns, unless greatly belied by its best annalists, is often 
a perfect carnival of crime. The pity of it—the mystery of it—is, 
that no other alternative seems possible in the very beginnings of 
civilisation anywhere, save this between the horrors of unchecked 
license and the hardness and hideousness which cannot be dis- 
sociated from perpetual drudgery. So many human lives, so many 
human generations, have to be used, spent, buried like piles, before 
even the foundations of a livable social life can be laid. Now in 
old countries like England, this particular form of the extravagant 
expenditure of raw human material is a thing of the remote past. 
It is overlaid, overgrown, overbuilt, clean forgotten “‘as a dead man 
out of mind.” You must dig down into the earliest centuries of 
our era, before you come upon its traces in Great Britain. 
Whereas, in crossing the continent of North America, from New 
York or Boston to the Western Plains, you may run through almost 
all the stages of social development, as you find bud, flower and 
fruit upon an orange-tree, or as you traverse all the climates in 
descending the Alps into Italy. It is, therefore, certainly unfair in 
Mr. Arnold to quote as characteristic of American civilisation what 
really is not civilisation at all, but merely belongs to the crude, 
chaotic, and, as far as the individual victims are concerned, cruel 
preliminaries and preparations of civilisation everywhere. The 
wonderful abridgement of the time heretofore required in passing 
from such bald and shapeless beginnings of human order as Miss 
Bird found in Denver, to the best of what Mr. Arnold will find in 
our sea-board cities, if he ever visits them, is a fact which ought to. 
be set beside that other to which I have adverted, of the incon- 
gruity so often to be found among us between the individual and 
his milieu, and to be carefully and fairly considered. We civilise 
rapidly in America. Do we also civilise thoroughly and per- 
manently ? This is what I do not know, and should like to know. 
My random facts may mean that we, as the “heirs of all the 
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ages,” as possessing, at the outset, the result of many previous 
experiments, are going to escape a good deal that other nations 
have had to go through in the way of apprenticeship; or they may 
point to the superficial, unstable, in a single slang word, the sham 
character of what we are pleased to call our civilisation, to the 
slight and shaky nature of its foundations, and the certainty of its 
early decline. 

Now, concerning the retrogade tendencies at present at work 
among us, it must not be forgotten—and indeed it seems incredible 
that any mature American ever should for one moment forget— 
that, within a generation, we have been subjected, as a people, to 
the most powerful and direful of all de-civilising agencies; we 
have sustained the shock of a protracted civil war. That the 
social order of the rebellious and finally conquered portion of our 
country should have been completely subverted, was almost 
inevitable. It may have been an iniquitous order, not worthy to 
survive—that is not now the question—but an order it was, of 
which the few privileged members were, in some sort, highly 
privileged, while the mass of the unprivileged many were, I 
suppose, according to their capacity for enjoyment, far more 
comfortable and happy practically, albeit the theory of their 
position was an ugly one, than the masses under a strict oligarchy 
are apt to be. The long agony which has gone, among us, by the 
name of Reconstruction, and which is only now beginning to 
subside, resumed and included the agonies of death and birth; 
and I do not think the seriousness of the fact has always been 
fully appreciated at the North, that a civilisation did posi- 
tively perish in the Southern States of America twenty years ago. 
Leaving aside all vain sentimentalism about generosity to a 
fallen foe, let us be simply just and admit that, to judge by its 
individual survivors, the character of that slain social order cannot 
have been wholly ignoble. I do not see why my own experience 
should have been a particularly happy one, and, so far as I know, 
some of the most effectually civilised of my generation at home 
were once champions of the Lost Cause. There is about the best 
of them, both men and women, a dignity and urbanity, an ease 
and simplicity in their manner of adapting themselves to enor- 
mously fallen fortunes, and that sort of inalienable grace and 
brightness which comes of intelligence diffused through life rather 
than concentrated upon books, which constitute, to my mind, one of 
the most interesting and endearing, as well as picturesque types of 
humanity which we have ever produced. Sorrow and death, loss, 
disappointment, failure, are doubtless great educators, but they 
are so only when the original material of the character is fine. 
While their specious prosperity lasted, the South produced nothing 
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whatever in the way of letters or art, where the North produced 
a little; but there are not wanting signs that the balance may 
some day be reversed. No great work has yet appeared there 
certainly, but spirited and interesting attempts are constantly being 
made; and I would like to entreat Mr. Arnold’s attention, should 
they ever fall in his way, to the poems of Henry Limrod, of South 
Carolina (dead unhappily in his first youth), and to the sketches 
of Mr. George Cable, of New Orleans, in which the highly-romantic 
elements of the old Louisiana society, the fire and colour 
belonging to the French and Spanish creole elements, are 
handled in what seems to me an original and remarkable 
manner. 

But the de-civilising effect of the war was not confined to the 
conquered states. Indirectly, yet none the less surely, to the same 
sad cause do I trace the concentration of such civilisation as we of 
the North have achieved in our few great cities, and the progressive 
decline of the “elegant and simple social order” once prevailing 
in so many of our country towns. Heavier taxes, higher prices, 
the thoughtless expenditure, and extravagant standard of living 
set up by those who have suddenly won great wealth, the deci- 
mation of one generation of bread-winners, the displacement from 
“elegant and simple” country homes and assemblage in the 
purlieus of great cities, or dispersion over the new lands of our 
remoter states of the next,—nay, even the petty but very real 
miseries attendant upon the much-mooted “servant question ”— 
the extreme difficulty, between the reckless millionaire and the 
emigrant entété, experienced by people of small fixed incomes, 
which represent each year less and less of comfort, of obtaining 
that modicum of household service on which any sort of social 
order, even the simplest, must rest—all these and other similar 
influences are helping to push fast to the wall the plain-livers and 
high-thinkers in our older provincial towns. It may be that when 
the new and more complex post-bellum civilisation, still fermenting 
in our great cities, shall have settled upon its lees, the result will 
be so surpassingly rich and beautiful, as to make it seem well 
worth while that any number of insignificant outlying civilisations 
should have been absorbed in its production. Some new and very 
noble elements are certainly at work. There has appeared among 
us, chiefly within the last decade, a development of artistic 
perception and an impulse to artistic production, slightly affected, 
it may be, in some quarters, and misdirected in others, but truly 
noteworthy in its universality. It is changing the aspect of our 
older cities, as by a transformation scene in a theatre, and im- 
parting a singularly fine physiognomy to some of our younger ones. 
* Why,” vivaciously demanded a French artist who visited us four 
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or five years since, ‘‘did nobody ever tell me that Boston is a 
beautiful city?” But it was still more beautiful when I saw it 


last than when he came to us. Not a whit less strenuous than the 
esthetic impulse, though like that too, perhaps, a little irregular 
and lawless in its energy, are the movements in the direction of 
general education and practical benevolence. A good many— 
I think a majority of our nouveaux riches—appear to be smitten by a 
sort of passion of charity. The money which they coin with 


‘one hand, as if by some magic of the alchemist, they dispense with 


the other to their less fortunate fellow-citizens at a rate at which the 


-eareful and responsible possessors of inherited wealth stand simply 


aghast. These things are all fine, but they are but parts of chaos 
as yet. The cosmos has hardly begun to emerge. 

I cannot, for my own part, help reckoning among the con- 
ditions of the problem that awaits a solution among us, the 
fact that America can never have a national religion; whereas 
history has not yet shown an instance of a national civili- 
sation dissociated from the influences at once inspiring. and 
conservative, of a national faith. Christian so far as anything, 
we are Christian only by a species of courtesy, without even the 
sort of hold on historic Christianity which England possesses by 
virtue of ancient edifices and common rites. Nothing so false as 
facts except figures. We may number—I hope we do—a goodly 
number of practical Christians to the square mile, but millions of 
Methodists, Baptists, Roman Catholics, and Presbyterians do not 
make a Christian people any more than many civilised individuals 
necessarily make a society. That is what the free peoples of the 
present day distinctly, and even solemnly, decline to be. The 
spirit of freedom, it is said, may not suffer it. I do not know 
which is more curious, the gravity with which Mr. Arnold 
quotes against us the statistics of the less enlightened “ evangeli- 
cal” sects, or the warm indignation with which our champion in 
the Spectator repels, on our behalf, the mortifying charge of 
general orthodoxy. Indeed, he, in substance, begs leave to assure 
Mr. Arnold the literal interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis 
is as rare in America as the most advanced of her well-wishers 
could desire, and I suspect that he is quite right. Those voracious 
young readers of ours, those omnivorous consumers of contempo- 
rary English literature, have not made acquaintance with the 
Zeit-geist in the pages of Arnold, Kingsley, and perhaps Newman, 
to neglect the mere dazzling manifestations of that protean spirit 
in those of Mill, Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, and Lecky. 
Among those foredoomed first settlers in our western wilds, of 
whom mention has already been made, who are laying down their 
lives to make a roadway for the forces of the future, while there 
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may be a good many of that sour and sorry Puritan type discovered 
-by Miss Bird in Denver, a far larger number would probably have 
to be classed with the miners in Mr. Bret Harte’s powerful sketch, 
who, when it came to bestowing a name on the child which had 
been adopted by their community, hit upon the following ingenious 
formula, combining the suggestion of a vicarious oath of civil 
.allegiance, with a vague reminiscence of the rite of baptism: ‘In 
the name of the Constitution of the United States, I pronounce 
thee Thomas Luck!” I am entirely of Mr. Arnold’s mind that 
there is an antagonism, perhaps an incompatibility, between the 
Puritan spirit under any name, and the highest forms of civilisa- 
tion. I think that it wars blindly against ‘“‘ sweetness and light,” 
and beauty in the social order. But ever so slight an acquain- 
tance with the way in which things have actually gone with us in 
the localities where that spirit had once its strongest hold, might 
have relieved Mr. Arnold’s anxiety concerning its ultimate preva- 
lence. All along the shores of Massachusetts bay, where abide a 
more than respectable proportion of our most highly civilised 
individuals, that which is still sentimentally celebrated as “ the 
faith of the Pilgrim Fathers” was virtually cast off by the reading 
and ruling class many years ago: here for the bloodless Uni- 
tarianism of Channing; there, for the high-sounding nebulosities 
of the so-called Concord philosophy. Neither of these ghostly 
forms of faith, or unfaith, could possibly have had a life-span 
longer than that of Jonah’s Gourd ; nor do I see any reason in the 
nature of things why the reaction in favour of Church of England 
forms, which is everywhere succeeding, should point to anything 
more permanent. Episcopalianism, as it is very properly called in 
America, always the fashionable religion of New York, is becoming 
that of New England also; but what thoughtful Englishman 
seriously occupied with the uncertain future of the English Church 
at home, the instant dangers which threaten her stability even in 
her native seat, would dream of regarding as an important factor 
in the problem of our far-away country’s future, the tradition, 
imitation, or affectation of her forms which is finding local favour 
among ourselves ? 

This, however, is a matter not to be adequately discussed and 
disposed of in a single sentence at the close of a rambling disser- 
tation, already perhaps too long. And the same must be said of 
the one practical suggestion offered by Mr. Arnold, at the end 
of his own Word, namely, that we need better secondary schools— 
public schools, I understand him to mean—maintained, or chiefly 
maintained, by the Government. Unquestionably we need such, 
but I doubt very much whether it would be wise for the State to 
supply the need. I have a suspicion that our youth have only too 
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much freely offered them now, in the way of public instruction. 
It is possible to make even knowledge so common as to cheapen 
it; and I incline to think that when the State has given its 
children the rudiments of learning—has furnished them, that is to 
say, with primary instruction of the very first order—everything 
beyond that, all secondary and higher education, is worth expense 
and sacrifice to the individual, and will be better prized, and 
better used, if obtained at such a cost, than if accepted as a 
gratuity. It has been frequently remarked among us in America 
that we made more scholars in proportion to our students, more 
men who remained their lives long thoroughly imbued with the 
love of humane letters, when we had no secondary or higher 
schools at all—nothing of a public sort between the district school 
and the university—than we do now. But those were primitive 
days ; the palmy days, in fact, of the “ elegant and simple social 
order ” which is passing away, to make room, perhaps, for some- 
thing vastly better. 


M. Preston. 


RADICALISM AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


In my last paper I endeavoured to point out that contemporary 
Radicalism, as distinct from Liberalism, is, in so far as it is a 
practical power in politics, not a national cause, and not a popular 
cause; but the cause, exclusively and essentially, of a certain 
section of the new middle class, the members of which, in many 
important points, are, to all intents and purposes, foreigners in this 
country—as strange to English life as if they had been born in 
China, and as hostile to it as if they had been born in Ireland. 
Thus Radicalism, I said, represents nothing that is really English 
at all—neither English patriotism nor English philanthropy, nor 
the spirit of English democracy; but the ambition, the temper, the 
uneasy animosity, and the imperfect education of that class within 
a class which I did my best to specify and account for. 

When I last dropped the subject, however, I said I should have 
more to add. My charge was not complete; still less was my 
vindication of it. It so happens that in this task of completing 
it, the Spectator has been of signal use to me. The comments 
which that journal has lately made on my position as I have 
stated it thus far, form a better introduction than any I could 
have myself devised to those remarks that still remain for me 
to make. ‘‘ Mr. Mallock’s article,” says the Spectator, “ on ‘The 
Radicalism of the Market-Place,’ is really only an extension of 
the old taunt that the cause of Liberalism is envy. He says 
that a minority, the new middle class which has risen within 
thirty years, wants to oust the old families from their position 
in the land, and that this is the object of Radicalism, such as 
Mr. Chamberlain’s. His object is not democracy, but middle- 
class sovereignty. All we can say in reply,” the Spectator 
proceeds, ‘‘is, that if so, the object is sought in a very curious 
way; for the new Radicals are steadily, and as many think 
rashly, increasing the power of the workmen, whose love for 
the new aristocracy is very small. It is certainly not in the 
interests of villadom that they are enfranchising the agricultural 
labourers, whose votes, wherever they go, will certainly not go to 
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the kings of the counting-house. The whole argument belongs to 
another age than ours.” * 

More instructive sentences than these last, which contain, as 
the Spectator admits, “ all that it can say in reply,” would, I 
think, be hard to find. As to our point certainly they express 
the literal truth. They do contain virtually, as the writer says 
they do, “all” that the middle-class Radical “can say in reply” 
to my argument. My admissions, however, go much further than 
this. I admit them to contain the truth as toa point more im- 
portant still. I admit that if the motives of the Radicals be what 
I say they are, ‘their object is sought in a very curious way” 
indeed. Nor do J admit this only; it is the main point I am 
leading up to. It forms, for practical purposes, the whole gist of 
my argument. My direct contention is, that the means used by 
the Radicals are means that, if effectual in any way, will defeat, 
not accomplish, the ends of those who use them; and that the 
passions and the principles which such Radicals as Mr. Chamber- 
lain are appealing to, must in the end, if fully aroused and acted 
on, prove altogether fatal to such Radicalism as Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
In other words, I assert that Mr. Chamberlain is doing his best to 
create a public opinion by which his own opinions would not be 
endured for a moment; and in the light of which himself, his 
class, and his career as a successful capitalist, would represent every- 
thing in practice that is monstrous, oppressive, and intolerable ; 
and, as coupled with the aims proposed by him, everything that is 
dishonest. I do not for a moment say that Mr. Chamberlain 
would deserve such a judgment to be passed on him. I say, on 
the contrary, that the tribunal that would pass it would be mad. 
But I do say that such a mad tribunal is the tribunal which 
Mr. Chamberlain is himself trying to create. 

If anyone thinks my language either violent or abusive, as it 
might be easily made to seem by quoting a single sentence, I will 
only ask him to consider the following case. Supposing a man, 
irreproachable as a husband and father, were known to have been 
married three times, and to be preparing to marry a fourth; and 
yet all the while to be diligently amassing a fortune by lecturing 
to ignorant audiences to the effect that marriage was infamous. I 
should certainly say that, in proportion as his lectures were believed 
in, he must appear to his converts as an infamous man himself. 
But I should certainly not call him infamous in his private life, 
for my own part. I might quite well admit him to be a model of 
domestic virtue, and I might even find means in the resources of 
charity or casuistry, to doubt if he were a hypocrite in the matter 
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of his public utterances. The application of this supposed case is 
obvious. 

Having thus made my meaning clear, I may repeat without fear 
of offence that Mr. Chamberlain and the party represented by him 
are endeavouring to raise themselves into power by exciting 
passions, by advocating measures, and by propounding principles 
wholly at variance with their real aims and wishes, and the full 
‘operation of which would be to crush or assail themselves as the 
cruellest and most contemptible of all the many parties which, in 
the name of progress and government, have duped and plundered 
the people. The Spectator is right in saying that if such be the 
fact it is “curious.” It is precisely because it is so “‘ curious” 
that it is so well worth while to examine it. 

In saying that Radicalism is the Cause of a section of the middle 
class, what I mean is this: I mean that (allowing for the excep- 
tions which I have carefully and duly specified) the entire leader- 
ship of the Radical Party, both in Parliament and out of it, is in 
the hands of men who are Radicals and who are united as Radicals, 
not in virtue of any definite thoughts or principles, but only in 
virtue of the social class they belong to—in virtue, that is to say, 
of possessing certain prejudices, antipathies, ambitions, and social 
ideals, which outside their own special class would be meaningless, 
and which are as wholly alien to the interests and the thoughts 
of the people, as to those of the aristocracy or the great bulk of 
the middle class. 

This critic of the Spectator will perhaps ask who and what are 
these Radicals I am alluding to? and in what sense is the 
leadership of the Radical Party in their hands? I will answer 
both questions. I have already, as types of Radicals, named 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings. It will be well to add 
in what sense I have called them types. I have called them types 
not because of their opinions only, but because of their social 
position and presumable habits of life ; because in virtue of these 
they represent a class of men who subsist not on “‘ wages,” but 
on “ incomes,” or on “ salaries” ; who live in villas rather than in 
cottages ; who patronize hotels rather than public-houses ; and who 
in their homes, their meals, their dress, their manners, and their 
amusements, follow, at a greater or less distance, the conventional 
models offered them by the aristocratic classes, and avoid as much 
as possible those offered by the working classes. And I say that the 
leadership of the Radical Party is in the hands of men of this 
class, because to men of this class belong not only all the Radicals 
in Parliament, but the men who work the machinery by which 
such members are returned; who organize and preside at Radical 
meetings, not to be instructed by the people, but to instruct them ; 
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who conduct Radical newspapers; who direct Radical agitation ; 
who subscribe their guineas to the National Liberal Club; and 
whose names are chronicled in newspapers as being congregated in 
honour of Radicalism, to drink champagne at banquets either in 
town-halls or in aquariums. These men are, for the most part, 
either merchants or manufacturers, or substantial tradesmen, pro- 
fessional men, or capitalists of some kind. At all events they are 
not working-men in the usual sense of the word. They get their 
means of living in a totally different way; they live in a totally 
different way. They are conscious of standing and speaking on a 
distinctly different platform ; and however loudly they maintain 
that the will of the people is supreme, at the present juncture at 
any rate they assume the office of educating the popular mind, of 
moulding it to itself, and of teaching the people what its will ought 
to be. 

No reader, not even any middle-class Radical, will, I think, be 
inclined to doubt or question this when he takes it in connection 
with what I am about to admit further. Though I say that the 
Radical Party is led, and the Radical programme formed and 
formulated, by a section of the middle class, I admit that 
the power of Radicalism, whatever it may be, in this country, 
depends on the popular following which the middle-class leaders 
command. I admit further that, at the present moment, that 
following is very considerable. I say I admit these facts : but I do 
more than admit them; they are the very facts I insist upon, and 
that I am now preparing to discuss. The Radicals claim that, 
because they have this large following, and because they have gained 
it by means such as those the Spectator alludes to, therefore it is 
plain they must be the true popular party. That is exactly what I 
deny. Fully granting the premisses, I maintain we must draw 
quite different conclusions from them. The true conclusions are, 
I maintain, as follows. 

In the first place, the fact that the principles urged by the 
middle-class Radicals on the people must, if logically acted on, be 
fatal to the Radicals themselves, proves, not that those who use 
them are, as a social class, unselfish, but that, as an ambitious 
faction, they are blind. 

In the second place, the fact that Radicalism, as formed and 
formulated by its leaders, meets amongst the working classes with 
a very wide response, proves, no doubt, that the middle-class 
Radicals are spreading something ; but it does not prove that what 
they are spreading is Radicalism. What I shall seek to point out 
is, that the language that is uttered by them with acertain aim, and 
with a certain meaning, takes quite another meaning as it enters 
the ears of the working classes, and presents to their minds aims 
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of quite a different kind; so that, when a Birmingham operative 
(for instance) applauds the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain, he is 
applauding ideas, indeed, which Mr. Chamberlain’s words have 
aroused in him, but which, if fully developed, would be found to 
differ from Mr. Chamberlain’s far more than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
differ from Lord Salisbury’s. 

To begin with the sort of blindness which I have just attributed 
to the Radicals ; this, though it may possibly seem very astonishing 
to by-standers, and to the Radicals themselves a thing wholly 
monstrous and incredible, is in reality no abnormal phenomenon. 
History shows it to have been common to all excited reformers, 
theological, social, or political; nor can there be any @ priori 
absurdity in attributing to gentlemen such as Mr. Jesse Collings 
a failing which was notoriously shared by Luther, by Henry VIIL., 
and by Voltaire. The blindness in question is not caused by any 
‘defect in the vision of the individuals, but by the atmosphere of 
custom or prejudice through which their eyes look; nor are its 
conditions at all hard to specify. Whenever men have attacked 
either beliefs or institutions, which once seemed to themselves, and 
which still seem to society, to be part and parcel of the natural 
order of things, they have fallen nearly always into one of two 
errors. They have either under-rated the destructive powers of 
their principles ; or they have over-rated the destructive powers of 
themselves. The former is the error of the Radical, as the latter 
is of the Revolutionary. With regard to the Revolutionaries, this 
must be patent to everyone. During the past half-century there 
has been hardly a single decade, during the past decade there has 
not been a single year, which has not seemed to certain bands of 
enthusiasts the last, the very last, of the existing social order. 
Two years ago, at a Socialistic Congress in London, it was pro- 
phesied that by last summer every monarch would be dethroned, 
every existing Republic would be overturned, and all private 
property abolished or re-distributed. During the present year it 
was declared with equal vehemence that the Czar should never be 
crowned, and that London would by this time be in ashes. And 
the whole history of the Socialistic movement is marked in each of 
its stages by the same exaggerated confidence, the same exaggerated 
hopes, and by the silent but cynical comments on them of their 
reiterated and monotonous failure. It may, of course, be urged, on 
the other hand, that events such as the first French Revolution 
have surprised a society of Conservatives as suddenly and as 
terribly as an earthquake. But that Revolution, which is the most 
memorable instance, if it surprised the Conservatives by its sudden- 
ness and by its terrors, has equally surprised the Socialists by its 
utter barrenness of results; and, nearly a century after the deaths 
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of Babeuf and Robespierre, there is still room in Paris for a Louise 
Michel. I am not now arguing with the Socialistic prophets of to- 
day, nor contending that their prophecies may not some day have 
their fulfilment. I am merely seeking to fix the attention of the 
reader on the fact, which can be denied by no one—not even by 
the most sanguine or sanguinary of conspirators—that the party of 
social revolution has been characterised hitherto by an astounding 
miscalculation of its own power of attack, and of the power possessed 
by the present social structure for resisting it. 

Now the error of the Radical is this error of the Revolu- 
tionary inverted. Just as the Revolutionary regards the existing 
social structure as so weak and rotten that one violent blow 
will be enough to break it into pieces, the Radical regards. 
it as so strong that he may widen its doors and windows and 
shift its party walls as he pleases, and even dig up a large part 
of its foundations, without rendering any portion of it rickety. ‘To. 
the Radical capitalist, or the Radical professional man, private 
property seems something so secure that it not only can never be 
permanently abolished, but that it cannot even be temporarily 
rendered precarious, and hardly even attacked. Such a feeling in 
men who think little about polities is, of course, perfectly natural, 
and even amongst politicians it is no doubt shared to a certain 
extent by many who are not Radicals; but in the mind of the 
Radicals it is far stronger and more deeply seated than in the 
mind of any other party. And it is so for the following reason. 
The Radicals being, as I have pointed out, a set of social 
foreigners amongst the English middle class, and their inspiring 
principle being a jealousy of the native English aristocracy, they 
alone, of all the propertied classes, despise themselves and their 
own position, from an uneasy sense that there are certain posi- 
tions superior to it. Thus their main desire, as a class, being 
the destruction of whatever is socially above them, they acquire 
a fictitious sense (wholly denied to any other party) that they 
are siding heart and soul with whatever is socially below them. 
They fancy themselves, in other words, to be politically identical 
with the people. Discontented themselves, they find it easy to: 
make the people discontented also; the discontent they thus find 
they can rouse, seems to them to be the same discontent as their 
own ; and from the belief that they are at one with the people 
in hatred of rank, grows the belief that the people are at one with 
them in respect for property. My own belief is that a falser and 
more misleading conception was never formed by one class of 
another, than that formed by the middle-class Radicals of the 
English people ; and that a falser and more misleading conception 
was never formed by any class of itself, than that formed of the 
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middle-class Radicals as to their own real aims and motives, and 
the nature and the grounds of the support which the people at present 
give them. 

If the position of the Radicals be looked on in the light of the 
above reflections, it will be easy to understand what actuates them 
in their constant appeals to the people, and their demand for 
reforms, the apparent effect of which would be to give the people, 
and not the middle class, power. Three causes, which, though 
logically inconsistent, are yet perfectly consistent with the composite 
human character, combine, it seems to me, to produce in the 
Radicals a totally false instinct as to the results of their own actions. 
One of these causes is nothing more than the blind recklessness, 
common to all parties which are at once eager and selfish in their 
militancy, and which is at present most prominent in the Radical 
party, only because of all the parties now contending in England 
they at the present moment are the most narrowly and intensely 
selfish. The second cause is the fact that, were their estimate of the 
popular character true, to grant the people the increased powers they 
demand for them would be virtually to secure these powers for them- 
selves. The third cause is, that from their undue belief in the security 
of the social structure, they professedly inveigh against institutions 
which they have not the smallest wish to alter, and make extreme 
demands in the contidence that they will never be granted. Their 
reasons for so doing I shall touch on presently. Here, then, are 
causes which, if the object of the Radicals be what I say it is, will 
account for what the Spectator calls ‘‘ the curious way ” in which 
that object is sought. They are, firstly, a perfectly explicable reck- 
lessness ; secondly, a perfectly explicable miscalculation; and 
thirdly, a perfectly explicable, and perhaps unconscious, insin- 
cerity. 

As to the recklessness, I need say little of that, it being, as I 
have observed, not peculiar to the Radicals. The miscalculation 
and the insincerity require to be explained farther. 

I have said that did the Radicals not miscalculate the effect on 
the people of the passions they try to rouse, and the principles they 
try to spread amongst them, the powers they demand for the 
people would, if the people obtained them, be virtually transferred 
to themselves. My meaning is this: In any great community, to 
direct the affairs of State, and in many points even to form a 
judgment on them, is an exceedingly difficult and an exceedingly 
laborious task; and, even with regard to the broadest issues, it 
is only on rare occasions, as Mr. Gladstone said in Midlothian, 
that the people at large can afford to concentrate their interest 
and their attention on them. Political power, therefore, except 
for one single reason, inevitably tends, let a country be never so 
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democratic, to centre itself somewhere amongst the richer classes ; 
because amongst these classes alone are men to be found with 
leisure and means to follow an absorbing and unremunerative 
calling. Nor would the payment of Members of Parliament, so 
far as I understand that proposal, do anything appreciable to alter 
or diminish this tendency : the idea in the mind of those Radicals 
who advocate it, being not, I believe, to make politics a road to 
riches, but to prevent their being a road debarred to a man by 
poverty. Thus, though in times of exceptional political excite- 
ment, there might, were members paid, be a number of poor 
candidates, in general such men—presumably men of energy— 
would devote themselves to some trade or profession which would 
certainly yield, for the same amount of labour, more material 
comfort for themselves and for their families. Such, I say, would 
be the case, even in an ultra-democratic country, but for a single 
reason; and that is, a feeling of jealousy, of distrust, or of 
antipathy, which the poor might feel for the rich. If a feeling of 
this kind were non-existent, if the poor were convinced, or took it 
as a matter of course, that between them and the rich there were 
no diversity of interests, and no likelihood that, were the latter in 
power, they would use their power in an oppressive or sectarian 
way, into the hands of the latter, inevitably and naturally, political 
power would go. Now the English Radicals think that against 
riches, as riches, any feeling of this kind is altogether out of the 
question. They not only think that it does not exist amongst the 
people at present, but that it is not a feeling which to any 
important extent is capable by agitation of being ever called into 
existence. But though they think it impossible that the poor 
should be made envious of riches, they think that the poor ought 
to be, and naturally are, impatient of rank; and that when 
properly awakened by their leaders to a true self-knowledge, they 
will, with a virtuous but discriminating indignation, spare the 
carriage, and only smash the arms or the coronet. Many Radicals 
would, no doubt, be maliciously gratified to see the aristocracy, 
not robbed, but impoverished ; but they would none of them 
advocate what they really thought to be spoliation; and their 
main object, as a party, is not that aristocrats should not be rich 
men, but that they should be unpopular and politically-discredited 
rich men. Could this object be obtained, what would follow is 
evident. The Radical section of the middle class would be the 
political leaders of the country. Granting the premiss, which I 
shall come back to presently, that it is possible to turn into 
objects of popular hatred the highest distinctions that wealth can 
bring, and yet leave wealth itself an object of popular reverence, 
this is the conclusion which, consciously or unconsciously, his 
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instinctive logic must force upon every Radical. Here, in part at 
least, is the explanation of those constant appeals to the people, 
which the Spectator thinks so inconsistent with my theory of 
Radical selfishness. 

But this is not all. In addition to the above right reasoning, 
on what, as I shall point out directly, is an unsound premiss, there 
remains the insincerity of which I have already spoken. This 
has for its basis precisely the same premiss. Thinking property 
safe, not only from all attack, but, considered merely as property, 
safe also from all unpopularity, the Radicals allow themselves to 
indulge in language and to hint at measures which suggest 
nothing to the people except some vague scheme of plunder, and 
move no passion in them except some vague desire for it. Such, 
for instance, was Mr. Chamberlain’s celebrated attack at Bir- 
mingham on Lord Salisbury, whom he endeavoured to hold up to 
odium for no other crime than being the head of an old landed 
family. It is true that that particular utterance was plainly due, 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s part, to a failure of temper; and even the 
Pall Mall Gazette thought it necessary to explain away its obvious 
meaning. Its obvious meaning was that to own land was im- 
moral; the obvious, though unuttered implication was, that this 
immoral property should be confiscated. Mr. Chamberlain did not 
mean that ; his hearers did not mean that ; but the feeling, though 
not the thought, was certainly held in solution in the ringing 
cheers which the words in question were greeted with. The 
significance, no doubt, of these particular words is small. But 
their utterance, and the reception they met with, form a good 
example of the use made by Radicals of incendiary suggestions. 
which, if only expressed categorically, they would themselves be 
the first people to repudiate. An example yet clearer, though from 
a more obscure source, may be found in an address delivered at 
Plymouth, last May, by Mr. Walter Wren, the gentleman who was 
unseated for corrupt practices at Wallingford. Mr. Wren declared, 
with regard to the Radicals, that their great characteristic was 
their ‘‘ moderation”; and that to say that ‘‘ property” would be 
less safe in their hands than in those of the Tories, ‘‘ was too 
much like what the Americans call ‘ high falutin.’” He was also 
careful to show that he understood the nature of rent—that rents 
rose and fell not according to the rapacity of land-owners, but 
according to economic laws ; and he held it out to his audience as 
one of the most cheering hopes for the future, that ‘“‘ American 
competition (by lowering agricultural rents in this country) would 
bring about the downfall of the territorial aristocracy.” And yet, 
having carefully shown that rent represented not the value of the 
‘work expended in land, but the value of the land worked upon, he 
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directly after declared that it was “the workers who were the 
creators of wealth, and the hereditary aristocracy who were 
the squanderers and wasters of it’’; to which statement must be 
added his further utterance, that “it was all very well for Lord 
Salisbury to talk about political brigands; but if there were 
robbers and brigands in England at all, they were the peers—the 
body to which Lord Salisbury belonged.”* Once more, to recur 
again to Mr. Chamberlain; I may remind the reader of certain 
recent oracular hints of his, thrown out by him during the Bright 
Celebration at Birmingham, concerning the new conceptions to be 
instilled into men’s minds by Radicalism as to the “ duties,” as. 
well as the “rights” of property. That, no doubt, had a very 
fine and popular sound ; but, reduced to any definite form, what 
did it really mean? It could, as coming from Mr. Chamberlain, 
only have meant one of two things—either that the rich would 
develop a keener sense of their duty, voluntarily to look after the 
welfare of the poor; or that, voluntarily or involuntarily, they 
would be forced to contribute to it by paying a larger per-centage 
of taxes than they do at present. Now, if it was the first of 
these ideas that was in Mr. Chamberlain’s mind, to call it a 
Radical idea in any sense was a misnomer: it was, on the con- 
trary, nothing but the old idea of Feudalism, which, of all ideas, 
Radicals most resent and protest against. Whilst if Mr. Cham- 
berlain meant that the rich would not give more to the poor 
voluntarily, but merely in their behalf be forced to pay more in 
taxes, the ‘‘ duties” he was referring to were the “duties” of the 
State ; they were not, properly speaking, the duties of property at 
all. His language, therefore, if any distinct sense was meant to. 
be attached to it, either failed to express his meaning altogether, 
or contained a meaning which, had his audience understood it, 
they would have been far more likely to have hooted than cheered. 
The real fact of the matter, however, is plainly this. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s language about the duties of property, is of precisely 
the same kind as his language about the position of Lord Salis- 
bury. Logically, it had no connection with any definite theory or- 
principle whatsoever. Its sole value was not in what it said to- 
the intellect of his hearers, but in what it suggested to their: 
imagination and their temper. It had precisely the same tendency,. 
as in its more limited sphere Mr. Walter Wren’s had, to create 
amongst those to whom it was addressed a demoralising fever of un- 
certain hope and passion, which they themselves did not understand 
distinctly, and which the speakers, who sought to trade upon it, 
would never consent to gratify. 


* Address by Mr. Walter Wren, in the St. James’s Hall, Plymouth.— Western 
Morning News, May 28th, 1883. 
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At another time, and in another place, I look forward to treat- 
ing this special question in a more exhaustive manner, giving 
more instances, and from more quarters, to show how large a part 
is played in contemporary Radical propagandism by this reckless 
insincerity of implication. For the present I have said enough about 
its nature, and shall pass on to note its strategical value in appli- 
cation. Part of its use, no doubt, to the Radicals, is to gain for 
themselves directly a false popularity amongst the masses; but its 
main use is not so much to deepen the conviction that they are the 
people’s friends, as to create the conviction that the Conservatives. 
are the people’s enemies. When speakers like Mr. Walter Wren 
use language about all property, which they mean to be applied to 
landed property only, and to landed property only as owned by a 
certain class, they do this with either a conscious or instinctive 
trust that their extreme suggestions will be safely nullified by 
the Conservatives ; and that thus, while they themselves gain credit 
with the people for cherishing aspirations which they do not really 
possess, the Conservatives, on the other hand, will present them- 
selves as the people’s enemies by thwarting aspirations which the 
Radicals only dare to suggest because they are confident that 
the Conservatives thus will thwart them. Thus what the Radicals 
really mean by their vaunted confidence in the people, is confi- 
dence that the people will either not take them at their word, or 
will not be able to get what the Radicals imply they ought to get. 
Conservative writers and speakers have lately drawn many 
sneering contrasts between Radical promises and Liberal perform- 
ance. They would be more right if they drew them between 
Radical promises and Radical performance. There are no doubt 
many measures which the Radicals would have passed by this 
time if their Liberal colleagues would have allowed them. But 
the difference between what the Radicals really wish to do, and 
what the Liberals will let them do, is as nothing to the difference 
between what the Radicals affect to wish to do, and what under 
any circumstances they would really do. Many timid people 
regard the Radicals as Socialists. There they are wrong. The 
Radicals, in their real wishes and intentions, hostile as they are to 
the Conservatives, are far more like Conservatives than Socialists. 
Their distinguishing feature, their most dangerous feature, is not 
that they hold Socialistic opinions, but they seek to gain the 
adherence of the people by a systematic appeal to Socialistic hopes 
and passions. 

My meaning will be at once illustrated, and its truth corroborated, 
by the following observations made to me not long since by a cer- 
tain well-known personage who had just been visiting Birmingham. 
This was a gentleman who, though not a party politician, has been 
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lately claimed as a Liberal by a number of Liberal newspapers, 
and he had paid the visit in question in a semi-public capacity. 
He had been hospitably entreated by the leading Birmingham 
Radicals, and had had ample opportunities of judging of their 
political standpoint. ‘‘ My impression was,” he said to me in the 
course of conversation, ‘‘that they thought the whole thing” 
(meaning the existing structure of English society in its main 
points) ‘‘so strong, that nothing would really shake it; and that 
thus there was no danger in even their wildest language. There 
was a lawyer there, for instance, who put the matter to me in this 
way: ‘ Look at me,’ he said. ‘Do you think I want to impoverish 
the landlords? Why, the greater part of my own income comes 
from them.’ ” 

And now let me sum up what I have been saying thus far. The 
success of the Radical Party with the working-class depends on 
their implying that they will do far more than they intend to do, 
and far more than they believe seriously either ought to be done 
or can be done by anyone. And they venture thus boldly on 
inflaming popular passion, because they believe that beyond cer- 
tain limits this passion will be powerless; and because they feel 
that its action, if only thus limited, will be to leave themselves— 
their own section of the middle class—masters of the situation. 

If anyone doubts the truth of this view of the matter, if anyone 
thinks that the appeal of Radicalism to the people indicates any 
exceptional philanthropy on the part of the middle-class Radicals, 
I will ask such a person to refer calmly to history. Of all the 
measures that, during the life-time of modern Radicalism, have had 
for their object the benefit of the working classes, the most 
important and the most direct have been the Factory Acts ; and to 
these Acts what did the Radicals say? Mr. Bright’s words are on 
record, that if these Acts were passed, he, for one, would not care 
to live any longer in England. And what Mr. Bright said by 
speech yesterday, Mr. Chamberlain says by silence to-day. With 
regard to this matter, I will not rest on my own judgment. The 
passage I am about to quote is from an advanced Liberal news- 
paper. The writer is referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s late manifesto 
at the meeting of the Cobden Club: 


“Mr. Chamberlain,” he says, * was silent upon nearly all social questions. Sub- 
division of property will not touch the poor that are always with us in the great 
cities. No word was said about woman’s suffrage, whereby good men hope to extend 
the reign of legislative beneficence. Better dwellings for the poor, less temptation to 
drunkenness, the substitute that is to be found for certain discarded methods for the 
suppression or regulation of great social evils—every one of these questions is 
omitted from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. The moment this comes into view, the 
perspective is altered.” * 


* Western Morning News, July 4th, 1883 
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The above remarks, so far as their general tendency is concerned,. 
may seem to be negatived by one fact. There is one point, though 
there is one point only, as to which the Radicals in their party 
capacity show any interest or activity in the alleged interest of 
the people. That point is the tenure of land. As to that, no 
doubt, they are active enough. The rights of the tenant, the 
rights of the poor man, are in this connection continually in their 
mouths. But it must be perfectly evident to any dispassionate 
observer that there is at the bottom of this no special love for the 
poor. The real cause of their eagerness about land reform is 
antipathy to the landlord, far more than sympathy with the 
tenant ; and whatever sympathy there may be is certainly of a 
very cheap kind, since it consists in a wish to express it not only 
at the expense of others, but at the expense of others whom it is 
their great desire to humiliate. I am saying that all this must be 
perfectly evident, and I do not say so at random. I say so in view 
of the following broad facts. The Radical’s conception of the 
social claims of the poor stops short with the conception of their 
claims on landowners. That they should have any similar claims 
on the trading and capitalist class, is a doctrine that forms no part 
of the Radical propaganda. Mr. Chamberlain would be glad to 
create a tenant-right in land. He says nothing about creating a 
workman’s right in manufacturing capital. What land is to the 
aristocracy, capital is to the middle class; but about the re- 
distribution of capital Mr. Chamberlain says nothing. But if his 
principles are sound as to land, they are equally applicable as to 
capital; and if the welfare of the poor is what he really has at 
heart, their application to capital is, beyond comparison, more 
urgent. The annual income of the propertied classes in England 
is at the lowest computation some six hundred and fifty millions. 
Socialistic agitators declare it to be a thousand millions; but 
whichever be true of these two estimates, there is one estimate about 
which concurrence is general, and that is, that the income which 
the aristocracy draw from agricultural land is little more than sixty 
millions. Thus, for every pound that goes into the pockets of the 
class represented by Lord Salisbury, at least ten pounds goes into 
the pockets of the class represented by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Jesse Collings. It is plain, therefore, that if the poor have 
any claims on the rich, of a kind not at present recognised, and 
if these are what the Radicals really have at heart, the claims of 
the poor at large as against the aristocracy are as nothing to the 
claims of the poor against the manufacturing and capitalist 
middle class. If the Radicals, therefore, when talking of the 
duties of riches to poverty, leave wholly out of sight nine-tenths 
of the riches of the country, and declaim only about the one 
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particular tenth which is possessed by a class which they particu- 
larly hate and envy, it is sufficiently plain, as I have said before, 
that their energy in this particular matter is not due to any special 
sympathy with the poor, but is due instead to an antipathy to a 
special section of the rich. In a word, to refer once more to one 
of the Radicals themselves, Mr. Walter Wren, in the address I 
have already quoted from, like many an enfant terrible of the same 
character, lets the whole secret out with an unintentional honesty. 
Little thinking how much he was really admitting, he declared 
plainly to a delighted audience, not that Radicals should work for 
the downfall of the landlords in order that English agriculture 
might be ruined, but that they might confidently hope that English 
agriculture would be ruined, in order that the landlords might be 
ruined likewise. 

If to any reader what I say seems violent and exaggerated, it 
can only seem so because he thinks I mean more than I say. I 
do not say that the Radicals as men are indifferent to the welfare 
ofthe poor. I only say that as Radicals they have it no more at 
heart than the Conservatives. I have a statement before me, as 
I write, of many kind offices done by Mr. Jesse Collings to the 
poorer classes at Birmingham ; and no doubt in this respect there 
are many Radicals like him; but without wishing to draw any 
invidious comparisons, it may safely be said that the English 
landed aristocracy have had fully as much sympathy for the poor 
who live on their land, as the middle-class Radicals have had for 
the poor who are employed by their capital. As to this point 
Mr. Collings himself shall speak. Although “landlord oppression ” 
and “landlord tyranny ” are the daily catchwords of the school to 
which Mr. Collings belongs, and though he has himself continually 
expanded them into a fulness of bitter innuendo, he yet, in a 
moment of unusual calmness and candour, admitted, whilst address- 
ing a meeting of his constituents at Ipswich, that the English 
landlords, in bad times, “often reduce their rents from five to 
thirty per cent., and sometimes wipe them clean off. The English 
landlord,” he added, “lives in sympathy with those about him.” * 
I have no wish, as I say, to draw any invidious comparisons, 
between the personal goodness or unselfishness of the Radicals 
and the landed aristocracy. I only say that whatever credit in 
this respect may be due to the former, they have never given either 
proof or hint by their conduct that they are, as a class, men of 
warmer hearts or wider benevolence than the latter. So much 
for their conduct and character as citizens. As to their conduct 
and character as politicians, other language must be used. The 
disproportionate prominence given by them to the land question 
* Suffolk Times and Mercury, Friday, December 15, 1882. 
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(considering what really is its pecuniary importance), and, above 
-all, the methods by which they commend it to popular attention, 
instead of showing any special desire to alleviate social suffering, 
show in themselves nothing but a desire to exploiter it for a 
political, not a social purpose ; or if, in doing this, any solid 
bribes should be necessary, to extort these bribes from the pockets 
-of their political opponents.* 

Much has of late been written about the future of English 
Radicalism. It has not been my purpose, in making the foregoing 
remarks, to offer to the world any prophecy of my own. My aim 
has been rather to analyse this Radicalism as it is at the present 
moment, and to lead the way to some dispassionate judgment, not 
as to what it will do, but as to what, if unchecked and unchanged, 
it must tend to do. 

Its effect at the present moment with regard to the Conserva- 
tives is to put them in a false position with regard to the people, 
since by falsely identifying itself with the people, and represent- 
ing the popular voice as a factious and ill-tempered clamour for 
reforms that are either fantastic, needless, ruinous, or unjust, it 
does much to force the Conservatives into an attitude of simple 
refusal. Now, were this all, it would perhaps not be much. 
Mischief might be done for a time; but it would be mischief that 
could be easily remedied. The tendencies of Radicalism, however, 
are to produce a far worse national evil than any temporary mis- 
understanding between parties. What is really to be watched and 
dreaded in it is not any definite proposals which any Radicals 
make, nor any principles which they honestly and definitely formu- 
late; nor is it even the proposals and the principles which they 
neither make, formulate, or believe in, but imply or suggest merely. 
It is something worse, and more insidious than these. 

First, however, let me say a word about these implied proposals 
and principles. It has been continually maintained, and I believe 
with perfect rightness, that if the language and the conduct of the 
present school of Radicals were pushed to their logical conse- 
quence, they would inevitably conduct us to an attempt at the 
wildest and most anarchical socialism; and many people at the 
present moment believe that some day they actually will do so. 
Such a catastrophe, however, I do not fear, for my own part. 
It is possible, no doubt, but I do not think it probable. I believe, 
with Mr. Labouchere, that the English people at large “are not 


*I must again remind the reader that even in saying this, I am not taxing the 
Radicals with any direct and conscious desire to plunder the landlords; but merely that 
through a blindness induced by an intense class-selfishness, they contrive to persuade 
themselves that their political opponents are debtors to the community in a way and 
to an extent peculiar to them amongst all the propertied classes 
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such fools as to think that the difference between the lot of rich: 
and poor can ever cease to exist” ; and that they are never likely 
in any organized way to seek by violence a short road to Utopia. 
Mr. Jesse Collings said he had never known a set of English 
working men “‘ even advocate a single immoral act.” His meaning 
was much the same as that expressed by Mr. Labouchere; and on 
this point I think Mr. Collings right. That the English democracy 
will convert itself into an army of brigands and incendiaries, is 
not what we have to fear. Nor do I think it probable that, under 
the régime of the Radicals, there would be realised even that 
modified and peaceable form of spoliation recommended by 
Mr. Labouchere—an income-tax of fifty per cent. on all very large 
fortunes. Supposing, however, that this scheme were realised, 
yet, unjust as it would be in principle, and disastrous in its 
indirect consequences, this is not the main evil, nor even the kind 
of evil, with which contemporary Radicalism menaces us, and 
the seeds of which it is every day sowing. 

The evil I speak of is not any alteration or subversion of the 
existing social order, which would be regarded as such by any real 
Revolutionaries. It is not, I say, any alteration of the existing 
social order, but a chronic and aimless discontent with it. What 
modern Radicalism, as acting on the English character, tends to 
do, is not to assimilate classes materially, but to separate them 
morally ; not to make the poor rich, or the rich poor, but to prevent 
either having any healthy relations with the other. Whatit tends 
to do is not to remedy evils that are remediable, but to produce 
irritation at conditions that are unalterable ; and it tends to do so 
in the following way—not by any of the distinct proposals it puts 
before the people, such as universal suffrage, abolition of the House 
of Lords, the compulsory subdivision of landed property, and so 
forth ; not by all or by any of such proposals, but by the methods 
by which such proposals are commended to the people, and the 
passion and the temper that are appealed to in order to win 
acceptance for them. Theories and principles in abstract science 
and philosophy are to be judged on their own merits, independent 
of those who propound them. In the sphere of practical politics the 
case is wholly different. A political school, a political party, is not 
distinguished and characterised by any special proposals or principles, 
but by proposals and principles as made and advocated by a special 
set of men ina special set of circumstances ; and the real spirit and 
tendency of English Radicalism is to be sought, not in what the 
Radicals demand or enunciate, but in the temper and the manner in 
which they demand and enunciate it, and the corresponding temper 
which they excite and act upon amongst their followers. Possibly 
no special measure at this moment demanded by them is a measure 
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which, under conceivable circumstances, in a conceivable country, 
and a conceivable stage of civilisation, might not be beneficial ; 
certainly no such measure is, in the abstract, diametrically bad. 
But the reason is this, that hardly any political measure has, in the 
abstract, any meaning at all; and even of measures which in a 
given case are manifestly uncalled for and injudicious, the effect of 
a political change on the health of a nation’s life will depend far 
less on what the change is, than on why the change is made. To 
understand Radicalism, it is this that we must bear in mind. The 
importance of Radicalism is not in its form, but in its spirit; and 
the most valuable thing in this country that it menaces is the spirit, 
and not the forms thatit would ruin. The real life, the real health 
of a nation, consists in things that cannot be written down—in 
the unwritten, the unformulated feelings that exist between class and 
class. A nation is great and strong when these feelings are feelings 
of mutual trust, and when each class feels and knows its own duties 
and position ; and it is these feelings, and this instinctive knowledge 
that Radicalism is daily endeavouring to embitter, to invert, or to 
eradicate. Laws and institutions can be made and unmade. If 
abolished in one decade, they can be restored in another. But the 
character of a nation is like the character of a man. [If this dete- 
riorates beyond a certain point, years of pain and repentance may 
be needed before it can become what it once was; and it is more 
than likely that, though the pain be present, the repentance, after 
all, may be utterly unavailing. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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Tue August moon had waned to its last quarter before the Par- 
liamentary Session of 1883 was finally brought to a close ; and this 
extraordinary prolongation of the labours imposed upon the Legis- 
lature has been the immediate sequel of an Autumn Session 
expressly convened to frame Rules of Procedure which should 
husband the time and shorten the months of Parliament. It is 
the unprecedented privilege of the present Prime Minister to fail 
in his principal undertakings, and to be no worse for the failure. 
Legislation is conducted with precipitation at the same time that 
the hours for legislating are multiplied ; parliamentary institutions 
are discredited ; our foreign policy is wayward and obscure ; colo- 
nial policy we have none; the country is injured; the Empire is 
weakened ; but the politician who is the chief cause of these various 
misfortunes is still a prosperous gentleman. It is a wonderful 
spectacle, and raises the presumption that there must be something 
rotten in the state of a community where it can be witnessed, by 
some with complacency, by others with indifference, by the rest 
apparently with a fatalistic sense of impotence. Critics there are 
who seem disposed to dwell upon the small number of Measures 
that have become law in the course of the Session, as compared 
with the imposing catalogue of Bills announced by the Speech 
from the Throne for the consideration of the two Houses. But 
this is a captious rather than a solid complaint. There has been 
legislation enough to satisfy any discreet and reasonable appetite. 
It is the quality, rather than the quantity, of the legislation that 
invites scrutiny and inspires doubt. The Bankruptcy Bill appears, 
at present at least, to meet with general approval; and if we re- 
member the number of years during which the persons most 
interested in perfecting the measure, together with the best legal 
minds, have been occupied with this subject, there will be grave 
grounds for surprise and remonstrance if the Act should disappoint 
expectation. The only other Measures of importance that have 
received the Royal Assent are the Corrupt Practices Bill and the 
two Agricultural Holdings Bills. The first of these is regarded by 
the best and most competent authorities as an excessive affectation 
of virtue by those who are not virtuous; a pretence on the part of 
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the House of Commons to diminish the influence of wealth which 
the whole world, nevertheless, knows now divides with unblushing 
adulation of the many the means by which constituencies are wooed 
and seats are won. Whether the extravagant subtlety of several 
of the clauses of the Corrupt Practices Act will defeat the ostensible 
purpose of the framers of the measure, time will unfold. But it is 
not necessary to wait till to-morrow to declare that a disinterested 
spectator of the legislation of the past Session could more easily 
believe in the sincerity of the solicitude professed by the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons to repress electoral bribery and 
corruption, were it not for the simultaneous but inconsistent phe- 
nomenon of the self-same scrupulous purists labouring, might and 
main, by the Agricultural Holdings Act, to bribe one entire class 
of the community. There is not a member of either House of 
Parliament that is not aware that the Bill, which, while professing 
to prevent landlords from robbing tenants, is in reality framed to 
enable tenants to rob landlords, was inspired by the Party purpose 
of thereby purchasing the agricultural vote. ‘‘I wish the Lords 
would throw it out,” said a certain Cabinet Minister to a Liberal 
peer. ‘‘ Why?” asked the latter, a trifle more unsophisticated 
than his leaders. ‘‘ Because then,” was the reply, ‘‘ we should 
carry everything before us at the next General Election.” That 
tenants should have the benefit of their unexhausted improvements 
is only common honesty. That they should be enabled to break 
contracts into which they have spontaneously entered is common 
dishonesty, and cannot be relieved of that character even by Act of 
Parliament. 

The unconscionable and unparalleled waste of time of which the 
House of Commons, under incapable leadership, has been guilty 
during the past Session, has been attended by other evils besides 
those we have indicated. Bills have, in consequence, reached the 
House of Lords at a scandalously late season; and the Peers had 
to choose between refusing to consider them, considering them im- 
perfectly, or keeping the House of Commons sitting all through the 
Autumn. No doubt this circumstance is neither disagreeable nor 
unwelcome to that section of the Liberal Party which seeks to 
reduce the Upper House to a mere Court of Record. But unless 
the Peers wish their chamber to be reduced to utter insignificance, 
they will do well to adopt some course, or at least to suggest some 
method, by which that consummation may be averted. 

To sum up, therefore, the practical work of the Session, we 
should say that there has been ample legislation, of a question- 
able kind, imperfectly considered, and insufficiently debated. 
Such is the result of seven months of Parliamentary toil and 
Government mismanagement. Meanwhile, not a single question 
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of Imperial magnitude has been adequately discussed, though 
unhappily questions of that character, and not few in number, 
are engrossing the minds and troubling the breasts of all serious 
patriots. The Session has closed without our hearing from the 
lips of the Ministry any intelligible exposition of their policy in 
Egypt, their policy in South Africa, their policy in India. The 
administrative condition of Egypt is, according to the testimony 
of all competent and impartial authorities, a standing dis- 
grace and an imminent danger. We are still trifling with our 
responsibilities, still refusing Egypt either government by the 
Egyptians or government by ourselves. Mr. Gladstone dare not 
withdraw the English troops from Egypt; for he knows that if he 
did, Tewfik would have to accompany them, and a condition worse 
and more perilous than that which took them there would quickly 
ensue. Yet he dare not avow this fact, or engage to protect 
Egypt and England alike from a notorious peril, lest his Radical 
wing should break into open insurrection. Thus the most press- 
ing interests of the Empire are played with, in order that the insin- 
cere compact between Whigs and Radicals may not receive a 
shock, and that the factitious Government majority may still 
cohere. The important question of the construction of a second 
Suez Canal or the widening of the present one, is left in nubibus, 
because it would be extremely inconvenient to the Cabinet again to 
handle it. Well may a leading German journal write of us: 

Never did conquerors so foolishly waste their time and throw away advantages as the 
English have done. Before their very eyes M. de Lesseps is beginning to construct 
another canal, with the administration of which, despite their shares and their swords, 
they will have as little to do as with the first one History has long since 
acquitted the English of their conquest of India; but neither their contemporaries nor 
posterity will forgive them for their bungled conquest of Egypt. ... Apart from the 
dotations which Admiral Seymour and General Wolseley have received, the English, 
according to all present appearances, will soon have nothing substantial left to them of 
their Egyptian campaign. In order to chastise a king of Dahomey one of his 
villages may be burnt; but Alexandria ought not to be burnt and an army brought into 
the field merely to send Arabi Pasha to Ceylon as a pensioner. 

It would be a waste of time to attempt to extract any definite 
conclusions from the various utterances of the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues, respecting our real relation to the Egyptian Question. 
All that can be safely concluded is, that the Government are 
striving to pursue two irreconcileable courses, and that the result 
must, in one shape or another, be disastrous. The explana- 
tions offered during the course of the Session of our dealings 
with the Ameer of Afghanistan suffer from the same vice of 
vagueness ; but the substantial fact remains, that the Government 
are paying him £120,000 a year in the hope that he will listen to 
our counsels, and will lend a deaf ear to those of Russia. But 
the Cabinet repudiates the idea that he is absolutely obliged to do 
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so, and that we have made him our vassal. In other words, the 
Government have adopted the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in 
Central Asia, without adopting the proper means for securing its 
success. In India itself, Lord Ripon is still devoting his abilities to 
the breeding of future difficulties between ourselves and the native 
races; and though the agitation among the European population 
against the Ibert Bill has increased rather than declined, not only 
the Viceroy but the Government at home cling impenitently to 
that mischievous measure. 

We have by no means exhausted or even enumerated the faults 
in domestic and the blunders in foreign policy that have accom- 
panied the Session to its close. Enough, however, has been said to 
indicate that, if the position of the Cabinet is not seriously shaken, 
it is through no lack upon its own part of errors and shortcomings. 
It must be added, however, that no shock has been administered 
to it from without. The Opposition, taken in its integrity, has 
been a singularly indulgent spectator of the sins of the Govern- 
ment. Sir Stafford Northcote reviewed their conduct in a speech 
of perfect accuracy and perfect moderation; but he ended with no 
motion, and proposed no resolution. It is evidently thought that 
nothing is to be gained by fighting battles in the House of 
Commons, the result of which is a foregone conclusion, that 
the country meanwhile is the best judge of the amount of 
wisdom with which it has been governed, and that it will, 
when the moment arrives, pass judgment on those who have 
betrayed its interests. We doubt the soundness of this con- 
clusion. An old proverb says, ‘‘ Heaven helps those who help 
themselves”; and we suspect that the country will be slow 
to condemn a Government, no matter what its offences, when those 
offences escape the vigorous censure even of its adversaries. In the 
various paragraphs of the Speech from the Throne with which the 
Session was brought to a close, the Government assume an air of 
tranquil triumph, which is in some measure justified by the for- 
bearance of their natural critics. A more audacious statement 
was never introduced into a Royal Speech than is contained in the 
words, ‘‘ The work of administrative reorganisation in Egypt has 
steadily advanced,” and, but for the congenital capacity of the 
Prime Minister to believe or disbelieve anything as self-love and self- 
interest dictate, would have to be branded as deliberately mislead- 
ing. The paragraph which follows, and which refers to “the aim 
of the temporary occupation of the country by my military forces,” 
and to “ the considerations which must supply the measure of its 
duration” is only one more attempt at ambiguity and mystifica- 
tion. ‘I can refer”—so runs the Speech in another paragraph— 
“‘with greater satisfaction than on some former occasions to the 
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condition of Ireland.” What are the grounds of this “ greater 
satisfaction”? Are they the growing power of Mr. Parnell and the 
Home Rule Party in Ireland, and the certainty that in the next 
Parliament they will command a still larger number of votes, and 
be in a position still further to hamper the action and lower the 
credit of the Legislature? We presume so. At any rate, it is 
worth noting that the Freeman’s Journal records—also with 
‘‘ greater satisfaction ’’—that “the Session of 1883 is distinguished 
above all its predecessors by Ministerial announcements, direct 
and indirect, in favour of the now resistless national demand for 
autonomy, Home Rule, and the rightof the Irish people to regulate 
their own affairs.” 

Our relations with “ our ally,” as Mr. Gladstone designates the 
French Republic, have, during the past month, been of a singular 
character, if we are to regard them as the natural result of close 
friendship and common interests. We pointed out in our last 
number that no importance should be attached to the sudden and 
unexpected ebullition of national spirit on the part of the Prime 
Minister respecting the high-handed action of the French Admiral 
at Tamatave. The words in which we conveyed this caution were 
hardly printed before Mr. Gladstone was playing the part ambi- 
tioned by Bottom, and roaring like any sucking dove. It was all 
a mistake, he explained. He had spoken hastily, and on insuffi- 
cient evidence, and what he had said had better be forgotten. 
Then followed a series of questions, evasions, cross questions, 
and explanations, which would certainly have elicited from any 
judge in the Kingdom, had Mr. Gladstone been in the witness- 
box, the stern rebuke, “‘ Don’t fence with the question, sir; answer 
plainly.” Unfortunately, there is no power in Parliament to make 
a man do that, except his own instinct, and of that instinct the 
Prime Minister is devoid. After an unjust captivity, which the 
British Government did nothing to curtail, Mr. Shaw has been 
released from the French vessel on which he was confined ; but 
everybody is aware of the reasons that have dictated the tardy 
return of the French Government to a sense of equity. A sharp 
paragraph inserted by Prince Bismarck in the North German 
Gazette, has convinced our neighbours that they have only to 
quarrel with England in order not to have a single friend left. It 
has seemed to some persons that the rebuke administered to France 
by the German Chancellor is as unprovoked as it is irregular. We 
confess that we cannot share that opinion. Had the French 
Government assumed a hostile or provoking attitude towards 
Germany, to the French Government Prince Bismarck would then 
have addressed himself in the ordinary way, and by the usual 
diplomatic channels. But French public opinion, as manifested in 
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the French press, is something quite distinct from the conduct 
of the Government, which has, it is almost needless to say, been 
perfectly blameless. A person must have but a slight acquaintance 
with French journalism, who doubts that the tone lately adopted 
towards Germany has become sensibly less cautious, not to say more 
arrogant; and the paragraph in the North German Gazette should 
be regarded as an unofficial warning, spoken in time, to unofficial 
offenders. The result will certainly be to make the French press 
more circumspect, as far as Germany is concerned; and possibly, 
in the long run, this country will have to bear the brunt of most 
of the irritation that is thus denied a more natural channel. In 
the far East, France has suffered a slight reverse on the Red 
River, which is, however, more than counterbalanced by the 
successful bombardment of Hué. The capital and Court of Annam 
are more accessible than the rivers and the interior of Tonquin; 
and it is probable that France will strive to wring from the fears 
of the Sovereign what it is not so easy to extract from the bamboo 
intrenchments of his remoter subjects. The attitude of China in 
the conflict still remains ambiguous ; but we still incline to believe 
that France will contrive to achieve ostensible success without 
becoming embroiled with the Celestial Empire. 

The death of the Comte de Chambord introduces greater sim- 
plicity into French politics. What used to be called a chivalrous, 
and is now designated an impracticable temper, no longer stands 
in the way of the Monarchical Party in France. No doubt 
the Comte de Paris now represents the Comte de Chambord as 
fully as he previously represented the Orleans branch of the House 
of Bourbon; but he will secure the adhesion of many French 
politicians who would have hesitated to signify their fealty to the 
indomitable champion of the White Flag. Happily, moreover, 
the Comte de Paris is a man whom everybody respects, who has 
nothing of the character of the adventurer or the intriguer about 
him, but who will be ready at the proper summons to do his duty. 
No conscientious Royalist would disturb the domestic peace of 
France by plotting to overthrow the Republic and restore Royalty. 
But every conscientious Royalist will take care to retain his 
freedom for events which no disinterested spectator can doubt 
will, in the fulness of time, occur. Should the Republic in the 
long run commit some egregious folly, or exhaust its popularity, 
which it is pretty sure to do, if for no better reason than that, in 
France, tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe, and every Government 
in turn becomes weak or wearisome, there will, at any rate, be 
a King ready to embody the modern principles of Royalty. 

The visit of the King of Roumania, first to Berlin and then to 
Vienna, following quickly upon the journey of the King of Servia 
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to the latter capital, proves how vigilant is the Eastern policy of 
two great Allied Powers of Central Europe. Some persons have 
seen, in the voyage of Prince Nikita of Montenegro to Constanti- 
nople, a set-off, devised by Russia, to those incidents. To us, the 
suggestion is incredible. If the Prince of the Black Mountains 
were to take any course distinctly disagreeable to the German 
Powers, he would be quickly bundled out of his liliputian territory. 
The King of Spain, likewise, is anxious to visit Berlin, and would 
already have carried out his wish had it not been for the abortive 
insurrection which he has wisely followed up by a Royal Progress 
through his dominions. If this be succeeded by a friendly re- 
ception at Berlin, he will at least have done everything in his 
power to strengthen his position. 


Tue Eprrors. 
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